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"  We  recommend  this  novel  to  the  public  ;  but,  indeed,  one  of 
the  family  of  Leather-Stocking  needs  neither  recommendation 
nor  introduction." — Athenceum. 

"  A  stirring  tale,  full  of  startling  incidents  and  thrilling  descrip- 
tions ;  the  characters  are  most  ably  drawn,  and  the  locality  admi- 
rably depicted.  Altogether,  the  best  of  the  Author's  peculiar 
talent  and  vigour  characterises  this  Work,  which  will  accordingly 
take  its  place  as  a  popular  favourite." — Literary  Gazette. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sketches  of  Henry  Fox — Mrs.  Montagu — Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds —  Garrick  —  Foote  —  Violette  —  Romney  —  Mrs. 
Cibber — Margaret  Woffington — George  Ann  Bellamy — 
Quin — Horace  Walpole — Lawrence  Sterne — Dr.  Johnson 
— Smollett — Caleb  Whitefoord — Soame  Jenyns — Dodding- 
ton,  Lord  Melcomb — Edmund  Burke — Lord  Mansfield — 
Oliver  Goldsmith — Lord  Chalkstone — Gray,  &c.  &c. 

"  Has  any  body  seen  the  last  likeness  of  our 
friend  Garrick  V  asked  the  marquis,  who  hither- 
to had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  a  mysterious  con- 
ference with  the  gloomy-browed  Henry  Fox, 
that  singular  orator,  whose  peculiar  eloquence, 
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like  some  storm-swollen  torrent,  was  wont  to 
pour  onward  with  wild  impetuosity,  often  carry- 
ing with  it  valuable  fragments,  sometimes  resist- 
less from  its  vehemence,  but  always  turgid, 
troubled,  and  obscure. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  be  obliged  by  your  lordship's 
showing  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Montagu,  a  rather 
over-dressed,  dumpy  woman,  with  a  pale,  mild, 
benevolent  countenance,  celebrated  in  a  later 
day  for  her  wit  and  talents,  and  in  her  own 
for  her  diamonds  and  dinners.  Her  house, 
it  is  true,  was  the  resort  of  the  literati,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  own  attractions.  Mrs. 
Montagu  liked  the  society  of  clever  men, 
and  they  liked  each  other's  society — at  her 
table. 

The  marquis  produced  from  a  cabinet  several 
rolls  of  prints,  in  the  hard,  coarse,  stiff  manner 
of  their  date.  Mrs.  Montagu  opened  her  reading 
glasses.  "  Vastly  good,  I  protest.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  in  the  Farmer's  Return,  telling  the  story  of 
the  Cock-lane  Ghost  to  his  wife  and  children. 
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Excellent,  indeed. — Zoffany,  let  me  see,  Zof- 
fany " 

"  A  protege  of  Mr.  Garrick's,  and  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Joshua's,  I  believe.  Is  he  notf  inquired 
the  marquis,  turning  towards  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, a  tall,  well-shaped  man,  elegantly  and 
elaborately  dressed,  who,  with  the  air  of  a 
thorough-bred  courtier,  was  leaning  in  an  easy, 
yet  deferential,  attitude  at  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Townly  Warde's  chair. 

Sir  Joshua  has  been  sketched  in  the  character 
of  Carmine  by  Foote  in  his  farce  of  "  Taste." 
He  owed  his  rise  to  affluence  and  eminence  not 
more  to  his  professional  talent  than  his  natural 
tact.  Born  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  distress, 
and  thrown  at  an  early  age  upon  the  world,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  interest  wherever 
he  went,  and  to  convert  the  most  casual  ac- 
quaintances into  friends.  The  secret  of  his 
powers  of  ingratiation  consisted  in  this,  as  in 
almost  every  instance,  not  so  much  in  the  use  of 
artifice  or  servility,  as  in  the  possession  of  one 
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quality,  the  most  important  to  all  men  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  the  world,  good  temper.  Aware 
that  genius,  like  a  vessel,  however  well  calculated 
for  sailing,  requires  some  friendly  hand  to  push  it 
from  the  shore,  he  had  the  wisdom  not  to  consider, 
as  youth  is  too  apt  to  do,  his  abilities  all-sufficient 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims.  Nei- 
ther disdaining  obligation,  nor  neglecting  aid,  he 
knew  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  hu- 
mours and  characters  of  those  from  whom  he 
might  derive  assistance  ;  to  endure  advice  from 
the  foolish,  reproof  from  the  churlish ;  to  meet 
neglect  without  resentment ;  to  accept  service 
in  any  form,  however  long  delayed  or  ungra- 
ciously tendered ;  to  leave  the  prejudices  he 
encountered  uncombated  the  absurdities  unop- 
posed ;  to  relinquish  every  opportunity  of  proving 
his  own  superiority  at  the  expense  of  another  ; 
in  short,  to  make  small  sacrifices,  not  of  prin- 
ciple, for  interest  rarely  demands  them,  but  of 
pride,  vanity,  and  inclination  for  great  ends. 
One  of    nature's   gentlemen,    the   sphere   to 
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which  Sir  Joshua  rose  was  so  suited  to  his 
tastes,  and  even  to  his  habits,  that  it  imme- 
diately appeared  natural  to  him.  Unlike  most  of 
his  brethren,  he  assimilated  so  completely  to  the 
persons  of  rank  with  whom  he  associated,  that 
it  was  impossible  even  for  his  patrons  to  feel 
that  he  belonged  to  a  different  class.  The  art 
which  Sir  Joshua  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  of  nattering  upon  canvas,  was  indubita- 
bly one  of  the  primary  causes  of  his  excessive 
popularity  as  a  portrait-painter.  In  answer  to 
Lady  Pentweazle's  question,  Foote  makes  his 
Carmine  reply,  "  Where  nature  has  been  cruel, 
madam,  we  soften ;  when  she  has  been  liberal, 
we  aggravate  :"  and  this  was  precisely  Sir 
Joshua's  method.  True  to  exactitude  in  the 
transcription  of  features  and  outlines,  he  yet 
supplied  deficiencies,  masked  defects,  and  im- 
proved attitudes  and  expressions.  The  likeness 
of  his  faces  and  figures  was  undeniable,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  magic  of  his  hand  had  given 
grace  to  the  awkward,  dignity  to  the  vulgar,  and 
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delicacy  to  the  coarse.  As  every  one  was  able 
to  assure  them  the  resemblance  was  perfect, 
persons  of  all  ages  who  sat  to  him  were  de- 
lighted to  believe  Sir  Joshua's  portraits  more 
faithful,  as  well  as  more  favourable,  than  their 
mirrors.  The  elegance  of  his  person,  manners, 
and  residence,  were  all  aids  towards  the  success 
of  his  talent.  One  of  the  most  frequented  of 
fashionable  lounges  was  the  magnificent  suite 
of  rooms  which  contained  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures ;  and  in  his  luxuriously-furnished  studio, 
with  so  highly  agreeable  a  companion  as  Sir 
Joshua,  his  patrons  found  none  of  the  ordinary 
tedium  of  sitting,  but  a  tete-a-tete,  which,  to  all 
those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  it,  could 
not  fail  to  be  remembered  as  an  enjoyment. 

Sir  Joshua  excelled  in  easy  conversation.  He 
was  a  fine  critic  in  his  own  art,  which  he  looked 
upon  without  the  coldness,  and  spoke  of  without 
the  technicality,  of  a  mere  connoisseur.  Though 
not  exactly  a  scholar,  he  had  read  extensively, 
and  his  professional  opinions  were  embellished 
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by  illustrations  drawn  from  his  general  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  the  classics,  poetry,  sculpture, 
and  the  ballet.  On  all  matters  of  taste  his 
judgment  was  infallible,  for  he  had  that  organic 
acumen  and  habit  of  comparison  which  consti- 
tute the  quality  we  so  name  ;  but  he  was  never 
dogmatic.  To  substantiate  his  argument,  in 
discussing  any  point,  he  would  bring  forward 
authorities  which  discovered  a  degree  of  research 
surprising  in  a  man  whose  time  appeared  divided 
between  a  mechanical  occupation  and  the  recre- 
ations of  society,  with  the  same  modesty  with 
which,  at  the  request  of  some  lady,  he  decided 
upon  the  setting  of  a  bracelet,  or  the  colour  of 
a  suit  of  ribbons. 

"  Zoffany,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Joshua,  "  was 
for  some  time  among  my  students.  I  took  him 
into  my  house  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
Garrick,  who  found  him  painting  clock-faces 
for  Bellodi,  in  Short's  gardens,  Drury-lane. 
He  is  clever :  his  stage  pictures  are  very 
good." 
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"  Mr.  Garrick  is  an  active  patron,"  said  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

"By  your  pardon,  madam,"  remarked  Lord 
Holland,  "  I  think  he  is  rather  the  friend  than 
the  patron  of  artists." 

"  Is  there  any  difference  ?" 

"  As  much,  madam,  I  fancy,  as  between  bread 
and  bay  leaves,  a  service  and  a  compliment." 

"  His  lordship,"  whispered  Lady  Middlesex, 
who  did  not  like  Lord  Holland  the  better  for 
his  growing  intimacy  with  her  friend  the  Prin- 
cess-Dowager, "  is  very  oracular,  and,  like  all 
who  mount  the  tripod,  rather  obscure." 

"  Mr.  Garrick  is  extremely  fond  of  genius," 
interposed  Lord  North,  who  knew  that  Mrs. 
Montagu  was  tenacious  of  her  reputation  as  a 
patron,  endeavouring,  with  his  usual  tact  and 
good-nature,  to  make  a  diversion  directly  he 
noticed  the  utterance  of  a  sarcasm. 

"  He  seems  to  take  as  much  pride  in  dis- 
covering, as  pleasure  in  assisting,  talent.  What 
a  number  of  clever  persons  he  has  lifted  into 
note!" 
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"  A  rare  merit  in  a  fortunate  man,11  observed 
Fuseli,  who  was  inclined  to  be  severe,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  indulging  his  humour,  when 
he  considered  that  he  might  do  so  without  in- 
fringing politeness,  a  quality  upon  which  he 
greatly  piqued  himself,  perhaps  from  having 
acquired  it  with  effort ;  for  in  him  it  was  wholly 
artificial,  and  best  described  by  the  term  inter- 
mitting ;  as,  though  excessive  whenever  occasion 
particularly  called  it  forth,  it  still  wore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  performance,  from  the  execution  of 
which  he  relapsed  with  complacency  into  his 
usual  cold  and  haughty  bearing.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  affirmed  that  his  manner 
and  character  were  anomalous,  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly warm-hearted,  although  not  demon- 
strative, and  that  the  extreme  diffidence  and 
sensitiveness  which  so  often  accompany  genius 
were  masked  under  the  reserve  which  to  strangers 
seemed  sternness  or  pride. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  "  I  hope 
kindly  feeling  is  not  a  rare  merit  with  fortunate 
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men;  I  believe  all  would  serve  who  had  the 
power,  and  were  aware  of  having  it."" 

"  Those  who  have  themselves  risen  easily," 
remarked  Richard  Bentley,  "  imagine  that  others 
with  equal  pretensions  will  do  the  same.  Like 
the  fish  in  some  old  fable  I  have  read,  they  tell 
their  crawling  friends,  the  crabs,  i  II  ne  faut 
que  de  Teau  pour  nager,1 — Miss  Rollo,  I  trust 
to  you  for  the  ladies."  In  those  days  (by  paren- 
thesis) when  ladies  did  not  travel,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  impertinent  to  quote  French  before 
them  as  Greek. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  he  continued,  "  to  sympathize 
with  distresses  we  have  not  known,  or  to  under- 
stand difficulties  we  have  not  encountered ;  yet 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  There  are  three  things  wanting 
towards  success — talent,  perseverance,  and  op- 
portunity'." 

"  Opportunity,"  said  Lord  North,  "  which, 
however  well  it  serves,  always  goes  unthanked. 
It  is  odd ;  but  though  every  body  imputes  his 
It 
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want  of  success  to  ill-fortune,  every  body  attri- 
butes his  success  to  merit." 

"  True,  extremely  true.  I  really  do  not 
think,"  said  Lord  Chalkston,  with  the  air  of 
making  a  profound  reflection,  as  he  detained  a 
pinch  of  snuff  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
midway  in  its  ascent  to  his  nostril,  "  that  I  ever 
heard  a  great  man  acknowledge  he  had  been 
lucky." 

"  Mr.  Garrick,"  remarked  Sir  Joshua,  "  is  the 
more  commendable  for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
tyro  genius,  because  he  himself  was  never  in- 
debted to,  and  yet  happily  never  felt  the  want  of 
friendly  assistance." 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  his  earliest  friend,  I  be- 
lieve," lisped  Mrs.  Townly  Warde,  with  lady-like 
illogicality. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  then  in  as  much  need  as 
himself,"  replied  Lord  North.  "Johnson  the 
school-master  and  Garrick  the  pupil  came  to 
London  with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation, 

which  spoke  of  one  Samuel  Johnson " 
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"  Think  of  '  one '  Samuel  Johnson,'"  exclaimed 
the  ladies 

"  Who  was  willing  to  try  his  fortune  with  a 
tragedy." 

"  And  what  was  Garrick  to  do  V  asked  Mrs. 
Townly  Warde,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"  He  came  to  town  to  study  for  the  law,  and 
entered  as  a  student  of  LincolnVinn  Fields ;  but 
soon  abandoning  all  intention  of  following  that 
profession,  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother." 

"  Foots  told  me  the  other  day,"  said  Lord 
Halifax,  "  that  he  remembered  Garrick's  living 
in  Durham-yard,  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in 
his  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine-merchant." 

"  Was  not  that  first  tragedy  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Irene?"  inquired  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
"  In  my  poor  notion,  I  know  I  am  going  to 
frighten  you  all,  a  terribly  heavy  play.  You  see 
Garrick,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Cibber,  and 
Barry  united,  could  never  bring  the  taste  of  the 
town  to  it." 
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"  You  must  own,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, "  the  sentiments  are  the  finest  morality, 
the  diction  grandly  sustained,  and  the  cadence 
perfect  music. " 

"  I  must  own,  madam,  if  I  tell  truth,  that  I 
think  it  a  vastly  fine  poem,  but  no  more  fit  for 
the  stage  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Besides, 
when  I  go  to  the  play-house,  I  go  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  not  to  be  taught ;  that  is  for  church, 
or  a  book  in  my  closet.  And  as  to  moralities 
in  plays,  I  should  think  it  as  suitable  to  find 
them  on  my  cards.  You  understand,  I  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  tendency  of  a  play,  which 
should  always  show  vice  odious  and  folly  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  Madam,"  said  Lord  North,  "  I  think  your 
grace  very  right,  and  I  remember,  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  words  of  Betterton,  who  is,  of  course, 
an  excellent,  because  a  practical,  authority  on 
play- writing;  '  Before  you  put  pen  to  paper  think 
well,  and  principally  of  your  design  or  chief 
action,  towards  which  every  line  you  write  ought 
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to  be  drawn  as  to  a  centre.  If  we  can  say  of  your 
finest  sentiments,  this  or  that  might  be  left  out 
without  maiming  the  story,  depend  upon  it  that 
fine  thing  is  said  in  a  wrong  place.1 " 

"  When  I  was  young,"  continued  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry,  the  "town  was  surfeited  with 
heroic  tragedies." 

"  In  very  laborious  blank  verse,  after  the 
manner  of  Dryden,  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
Sir  Robert  Howard,11  added  Miss  Rollo. 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  is  a 
very  good  satire  on  that  style,11  said  Lord  Hali- 
fax. "  I  saw  Grarrick's  alteration  of  it  t'other 
night ;  how  inimitable  he  is  in  Bayes.11 

"  Then  I  suppose  it  was  a  revived  taste.11 

"  A  riffacimento,11  edged  in  Lord  Ohalkston, 
who  had  travelled. 

"  But,  however,11  persisted  her  grace,  "though 
we  had  Kitty  Clive,  and  that  witch  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  Macklin,  Quin,  and  Mrs.  Gibber — by  the 
way,  only  think  poor  Mrs.  Cibber  is  just  dead — 11 

"  And    Quin   too ;    how   singular   that   they 
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should  die  in  the  same  year,"  ejaculated  Lady 
Middlesex. 

"  Though  the  stage,  as  I  was  saying,  could 
boast  a  great  deal  of  talent,  the  houses  were 
deserted  :  for  we  had  not  had  a  life  play  since 
the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Booth  ;  no,  not  since  the 
production  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh  and  Oolley 
Gibber's  comedy  of  the  Provoked  Husband ;  so 
much  had  your  moralities,  Mrs.  Montagu,  ob- 
tained." 

"  And  ladies,"  said  Lord  Holland,  "  left  off 
wearing  their  demi-loups  at  the  playhouse, 
because  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

"  No  !"  cried  the  Countess  of  Harrington, 
"  we  use  fans  in  stead — d'ye  see  V  and  she  drew 
from  her  beautiful  arm,  whence  it  hung  by  a 
silver  cord,  a  fan  large  enough  for  a  screen,  of 
silver  bordered  Japan  paper  set  in  fillagree,  with 
a  long  carved  ivory  handle. 

"  Like  the  masks,  I  suppose,  Madam,  their 
office  is  to  hide  blushes, — or  the  want  of  them." 
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"  No,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Queensberry, 
"since  Garrick,  and  Foote,  and  Murphy  have 
given  us  something  to  laugh  at,  I  believe  we 
use  them  to  hide  our  teeth — or  the  want  of 
them  :  but  before,  I  am  certain  they  were  quite 
as  much  in  requisition  to  cover  our  yawns.  Do 
own  now,  marquis,"  continued  the  loquacious 
lady,  ."  or  somebody  who  remembers  such  plays 
as  Zara,  Scanderbeg,  Eurydice,  and  Eegulus, 
that  it  was  vastly  tedious  to  see  two  persons 
come  down  and  plant  themselves,  a  measured 
distance  apart,  like  fixtures  in  front  of  the  stage ; 
both  as  erect  as  possible,  and  looking  straight 
before  them,  thus.  And  then  to  hear  the  lady, 
who,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  had 
taken  the  right,  with  her  fan  closed  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  arm  extended,  reciting  very  loudly, 
very  gravely,  very  slowly ;  with  a  kind  of  tee-tum 
systematic  rise  and  fall  that  one's  ear  caught 
like  a  chaunt,  a  length,  as  I  believe  the  players 
call  it,  of  blank  verse ;  which  lasted,  whatever 
was  supposed  to  be  impending,  five  minutes  at 
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least,  and  seemed  to  us  auditors  to  last  a  great 
many  more.  The  gentleman  meanwhile  waited, 
the  very  image  of  decorous  patience,  a  handker- 
chief in  one  hand,  the  other  thrust  into  his 
bosom,  until  the  lady  ceased  and  crossed  to  give 
him  place  ;  whereupon  he  hemmed,  and  some- 
times spat,  and  took  her  situation.  Then  the 
lady  having  kicked  her  train,  spread  her  fan, 
bridled,  and  so  forth,  put  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  attention,  drawing  her  feet  to  the  third  posi- 
tion,, and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  hoops ;  and 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head  seemed  to  signify 
that  she  allowed  him  to  begin,  which  accordingly 
he  did  ;  following  in  the  same  style  and  strain, 
accompanying  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments  by 
a  slight  sawing  motion  of  the  cambric  handker- 
chief, and  concluding,  after  about  the  same  space 
of  time,  with  the  same  form  of  changing  sides. 
In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  speeches  perhaps, 
the  conversation  warmed  into  a  quarrel,  then 
they  talked  louder,  crossed  more  quickly  than 
before,  and  occasionally  moved  both  their  hands, 
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— or  into  courtship,  when  to  be  sure  I  have  some- 
times seen  Quin,  Hall,  or  Delane,  who  were 
innovators,  venture  to  touch  the  tips  of  the 
lady's  fingers,  and  even  offer  to  kneel,  but  that 
of  course  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  angry  father,  brother,  or  rival,  when  the 
heroine  got  away  with  as  much  haste  as  dignity, 
and  the  expression  of  terror  and  hurry  in  twenty 
lines  would  permit ;  one  of  the  theatre  pages, 
whom  they  keep,  I  suppose,  for  the  interests  of 
the  wardrobe,  running  on  to  pick  up  her  train 
as  she  made  her  obeisance  to  the  audience,  not 
forgetting  a  parting  glance  at  the  pit." 

"  In  spite  of  the  drollness  of  your  satire, 
madam,  of  which  I  admit  the  likeness,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember, "  said  Lady  Middlesex. 

Several  of  the  ladies  smiled. 

"  I  must  think  the  old  school  of  declamation 
very  fine." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  declamation,  not  acting. 
All  sound  and  fury,  and  to  me  signifying  no- 
thing." 
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"  Nay,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  ranting  in 
the  Garrick  school. " 

"  There  is  more  freedom,  more  passion,  more 
nature.  In  those  heroic  plays  the  people  all 
talked  a  great  deal  about  their  sentiments  ;  and, 
as  usual,  with  such  persons,  seemed  to  feel  very 
little.  In  the  midst  of  their  bombast  they  were 
as  cold  as  ice,  as  unmoved  as  marble. " 

"  But  you  forget,  madam,"  said  Lord  North, 
"  the  rank  of  those  personages  :  theirs  were  no 
vulgar  sorrows.  Heroes  and  sages,  dethroned 
kings,  afflicted  queens,  potent  usurpers,  distressed 
princesses  ;  the  preservation  of  their  dignity  in 
all  situations  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance." 

uLillo  was  the  first  writer,  I  think,"  remarked 

Lord  A ,  "  who  attempted,  by  his  George 

Barnwell  and  Fatal  Curiosity,  what  one  may  call 
domestic  tragedy.  In  1752,  when  we  heard  of 
the  first  play  in  that  style  he  had  produced,  I 
remember  we  were  all  amazed  to  know  how  he 
could  possibly  make  the  sight  of  mediocre  per- 
sons in  distress  tolerable;   for  since  Oorneille, 
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Racine,  and  Moliere,  had  given  us  models,  we 
had  seemed  to  consider  only  royalties  fit  to  be 
cried  at,  or  citizens  proper  to  be  laughed  at." 

"  Don't  you  think,  marquis,"  suggested  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  *'  that  the  manner  our 
actors  acquired  from  constantly  sustaining  the 
mock  majesty  of  parts  in  those  heroic  plays, 
which  were  all  drawn  so  much  larger  than  life, 
occasioned  them  to  appear  so  stiff  in  comedy, 
and  stilted  even  in  Shakspeare.  Quin,  for  ex- 
ample, was  certainly  a  clever,  well-informed  man ; 
had  a  fine  voice,  great  physical  power,  a  stately 
imposing  deportment,  declaimed  well,  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  mechanical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession, but,  I  think,  had  been  spoiled  by  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  a  bad  school.  It  was  all 
very  correct,  and  very  good,  and  even  very  fine, 
but  to  my  mind  it  wanted  life,  variety,  reality. 
I  remember  seeing  Garrick  and  Quin  together 
frequently  in  the  winter  of  1747,  at  Covent- 
garden,  when  they  took  turns  in  playing  first 
and  second  parts,  an  arrangement  which  gave 
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one  a  very  good  opportunity  of  judging  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  and  I 
must  admit  that  my  taste  awarded  the  palm  to 
the  latter,  as  personified  by  Garrick.  Quin,  at 
this  time,  performed  Horatio  ;  Garrick,  Lothario 
in  the  Fair  Penitent ;  Garrick,  Hotspur ;  Quin, 
Fafetaff." 

"  Surely,  madam,  you  acknowledge  Quin's 
Falstaff  a  master-piece  V 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  of  his  comedy  per- 
formances ;  but,  you  see,  '  I  am  nothing  if  not 
critical  \  they  never  answered  my  expectations 
from  one  known  as  so  excellent  a  wag,  whose 
recorded  jests  prove  he  possessed  humour  suffi- 
cient, had  he  given  it  fair  license,  to  have  rea- 
lized to  the  fullest  extent  the  most  laughter- 
moving  conceptions.  Quin's  large  burley  figure 
made  up  well  for  the  fat  knight,  and  when  he 
called  it  into  play,  his  quick  lively  dark  eye  told  : 
but  he  had  acquired,  from  the  heroic  tragedies  I 
suppose,  a  habit  of  looking  villanous,  abetted  by 
his  heavy  and  swarthy  countenance,   which,  in 
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my  fancy,  was  detrimental  to  the  portrait.  Then 
he  was  merry,  but  his  merriment  was  too  mea- 
sured to  make  others  so :  there  was  something 
solemn  and  stately  even  in  his  swagger,  as  if  he 
could  not  quite  forget  he  had  been  Agamemnon  ; 
and  there  actually  were  moments  in  this,  as  in 
all  his  comic  acting,  when  '  Richard  was  himself 
again1,  and  Quin,  once  more,  every  inch  a  king. 
Still  these  were  mere  faults  of  manner.  I  admit 
that  he  was  a  great,  and  might  probably  have 
been  the  greatest  actor  of  our  time,  had  his 
style  been  formed  by  the  practice  of  naturally 
written  parts." 

"  But  they  played  very  little  of  Shakspeare, 
I  believe,  until  of  late,"  remarked  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton. 

"  No,  Shakspeare  was  laid  on  the  shelf.  They 
discovered  that  he  had  not  written  according 
to  the  Greek  rules,  was  faulty  in  respect  of  the 
unities  and  versification.  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, Ben  Jonson,  and  Wycherly  shared  the 
same  fate  ;    and  then  we  had  instead,  Havard's 
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Regulus,  Milner's  Mahomet,  Thomson's  Sigis- 
munda,  Cusp's  Virginia,  Whitehead's  Creusa 
and  Roman  Father,  Glover's  Leonidas  and 
Boadicea,  Browne's  Barbarossa  and  Athelstan, 
all  thrones,  sceptres,  daggers,  and  bowls." 

"  Which  every  body  pretended  to  admire,  and 
nobody  ever  went  to  see,  at  least,  a  second 
time,"  added  Lady  Harrington. 

"  When  Garrick,"  said  the  marquis,  "  made, 
by  his  debut  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
the  experiment  of  reviving  Shakespeare  and 
natural  acting,  the  drama,  which  for  thirty 
years  had  been  declining,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  completely  bygone  amusement.  The  play- 
houses were  almost  deserted  by  good  company. 
Persons  found  no  entertainment  there,  for,  as 
her  grace  very  justly  remarked,  the  writers  had 
spoiled  the  actors ;  so  they  went  elsewhere." 

"  And  where  did  they  go  ?"  inquired  Lady 
Waldegrave. 

"  Oh,  conjurors  were  all  the  vogue,"  answered 
the  Queensberry  ;   "  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
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harlequins,  especially  Limn.  There  never  was 
such  another  harlequin  as  Lunn  !" 

"  Then  we  had  the  Italian  opera  troupe ,,11  ob- 
served Lady  Middlesex,  "  and  Violette,  the  dan- 
seuse,  now  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  made  a  vast  sen- 
sation, even  greater  than  Noverre  did  lately."" 

"  And,  more  than  all,11  rejoined  the  Queens- 
berry,  "  the  public  breakfasts  and  concerts  in 
Mary-le-bone  gardens,  and  Le  sieur  Pom's  fire- 
works, set  us  all  mad.  Was  not  that  a  charm- 
ing place,  marquis  \  There  were  burlettas 
acted  :  there  were  masking  shops,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  booths,  in  imitation  of  an  Italian 
carnival.     It  was  delightful.11 

"  How  romantic  a  history  was  the  Violette1s,11 
remarked  Lady  Harrington. 

"  Pray,  madam,  what  was  it  V  asked  Lady 
Elizabeth.     "  I  love  histories.11 

"  Ask  some  one  else,  my  dear ;  the  Queens- 
berry,  or  her  Grace  of  Hamilton.  I  am  too 
idle  to  be  a  good  raconteur." 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard,  but  have  for- 
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gotten  it,"  said  the  grave  duchess,  pursuing  her 
knotting  as  assiduously  as  if  she  earned  her 
bread  by  it.  (The  German  queens  had  rendered 
female  industry  a  fashion,  and  few  ladies  visited 
without  their  workbags.) 

"  Why,  my  love,"  answered  the  good-natured 
Queensberry,  "Violet,  or  Violette,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of  a  dancer. 
Having  acquired  reputation  on  the  Continent, 
she  came  over  here,  and  debuted  with  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  The  town  was  amazed 
as  well  as  delighted.  We  found  that  hitherto 
we  had  entertained  no  just  estimation  of  the 
art.  Foremost  among  her  new  patrons  was 
Lord  Burlington,  who  bestowed  on  her  such 
lavish  proofs  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  that 
his  conduct  became  more  than  a  nine-days''  won- 
der, and  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Bur- 
lington, to  whom  he  had  always  appeared  ex- 
cessively attached.  Scenes  resulted.  I  believe 
even  a  separation  was  threatened  ;  to  avert 
which,  Lord  Burlington  at  length  confessed  that 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Violette  was  his  daughter.  Lady  Burlington 
l>ehaved  with  the  greatest  generosity.  She  not 
only  approved  of  all  her  lord  had  done  for 
Violette,  but,  finding  that  she  was  an  amiable 
and  exemplary  person,  gave  her  innumerable 
marks  of  kindness  and  protection.  After  a 
short  acquaintance,  personal  regard  having  grown 
out  of  interest  for  her  situation,  Lady  Burling- 
ton received  her  into  her  house,  and  adopted 
her.  She  still  continued  on  the  stage,  but  went 
everywhere  into  society  under  her  ladyship's 
chaperonage.  You  may  imagine  how  much  the 
romance  of  the  story  heightened  her  professional 
eclat.  All  the  women,  whose  houses  had  any 
reputation,  fought  to  get  her  for  their  parties. 
Besides  being  so  capital  a  lioness,  entre  nous,  we 
knew  that  she  always  brought  in  her  train  the 
best  men.  Nobody  was  ever  half  so  stared  at. 
She  had  a  great  many  admirers  too.  Among 
them,  a  very  wealthy  peer,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, proposed  to  her,  with  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Burlington ;  but  Violette,  to  every-  body's 
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astonishment,  refused  him ;  for  Violette  was  in 
love — with  Mr.  Garrick." 

"  And  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  love,  like  every  one 
else,  with  Margaret  Woffington." 

"Ah,  quelle  histoire  /"  murmured  Lord  Chalk- 
ston,  who  had  just  terminated  his  last  tete-a-tete. 

"  And  why  was  every  one  in  love  with  Mar- 
garet Woffington  V  asked  Mrs.  Townly  Warde. 

M  Because,  madam,"  replied  Lord  North,  "  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress,  an  extremely  beautiful 
woman,  very  sensible,  unusually  informed,  vari- 
ously gifted,  gentle  and  modest  in  demeanour, 
fascinating  in  manner,  amiable  in  disposition, 
sincere,  generous,  courageous,  in  short,  possessed 
of  as  many  virtues  as  talents,  only  deteriorated 
by  a  single  frailty ;  but  why  talk  we  of  uncles 
when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando?  why 
speak  of  absent,  when  we  should  be  occupied 
in  yielding  homage  to  present  perfections  f  and 
Lord  North  bowed  once  more,  as  the  contempo- 
raries of  Lord  Chesterfield  were  wont  to  do. 

"  And  how  did  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  is  plain, 
c2 
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and  appears,  except  in  her  art,  to  have  little 
talent,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  saw  of  her  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Hampton  Court,  contrive 
to  captivate  Garrick  V  asked  Lady  Walde- 
grave. 

"  By  proxy,  madam,"  returned  Lord  Holland. 
"  Lord  Burlington  captivated  him  for  her.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  lent  her,  in  Gar-rick's  eyes,  ten 
thousand  charms." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Garrick  doing  V  inquired  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton.  "  I  have  not  seen  him 
in  private  since  he  returned  from  France. " 

"  He  is  very  busy  just  now,  superintending 
the  placing  of  a  statue  of  Shakspeare  by  Rou- 
billiac  in  the  little  temple  between  two  willow 
trees,  which  you  may  recollect,  madam,  near  the 
water,  on  the  lawn  at  Hampton,"  said  Sir 
Joshua. 

"Roubilliac  has  done  several  clever  things. 
His  best  work,  I  am  told,  is  the  Hercules ; 
though  they  say  he  copied  the  legs  from  a  chair- 
man and  the  arms  from  a  porter."" 
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"  A  fact,  sir,11  asserted  Reynolds. 

"  Who  is  your  newest  sitter,  Sir  Joshua  V 
asked  Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Miss  Chudleigh,  madam,  is  to  be  one  of  my 
next.  She  desires  to  be  taken  in  character,  and 
we  have  not  yet  decided  what  will  be  most 
appropriate ." 

"  The  vainest  woman  alive  should  be  repre- 
sented, I  think,  as  a  mermaid,  with  the  symbol 
of  her  perpetual  occupation,  a  mirror,  in  her 
hand,"  suggested  Lady  Hamngton.  The  ladies 
smiled,  as  they  mostly  smile  in  approbation  of  a 
lively  bit  of  spite ;  and  the  men  laughed,  as  they 
will  always  laugh,  at  the  jest,  however  poor,  of  a 
beauty. 

"  My  hands  are  so  full  at  present,  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  Mistress  Chudleigh  to  be 
painted  by  Romney." 

"  Is  Romney   doing  better,"  inquired    Lord 
North,   compassionately.      "  I   fear   his  misan- 
thropy may  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  his  talent.     He  will  know  none  of  us ; 
c  3 
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he  will  go  nowhere.  It  seems  he  is  persuaded 
that  poverty  and  neglect  are  essential  attributes 
of  genius,  and  would  rather  immolate  himself  to 
confirm  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  fatality 
than  exemplify  an  exception." 

"  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends," 
said  Sir  Joshua,  "  and  of  Garrick  in  particular, 
Romney  has  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  ex- 
erting his  ability ;  but  his  unfortunate  habit  of 
procrastination  is  as  inimical  as  his  misanthropy 
to  his  success.  He  undertakes  every  thing  and 
performs  nothing,  is  as  eager  to  begin  as  slow  to 
finish.  His  room  is  crowded  with  an  incon- 
ceivable number  of  unsaleable  pictures,  in  every 
stage  of  incompletion ;  portraits  of  sitters  who 
have  in  the  interval  died,  of  adored  mistresses 
who  have  since  become  divorced  or  neglected 
wives,  of  friends  and  relatives,  lovers  and  ladies, 
whose  resemblances,  like  the  originals,  have  lost 
their  former  estimation." 

"  Cumberland,"  said  Lord  North,  "  gave  us 
one  day,  at  table,  a  whimsical  story  respecting 
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Garrick  and  Romney.  Having  sat  to  Romney, 
who  was  then  a  young  artist,  poorly  lodged  in 
Newport-street,  he  carried  Garrick  thither, 
thinking  the  introduction  might  be  serviceable. 
Unfortunately,  the  first  picture  that  arrested 
Garrick's  attention  was  a  large  family  piece, 
representing  a  portly  gentleman  in  a  closely 
curled  bob-wig  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  laced  with 
gold,  his  buxom  wife,  and  a  number  of  children, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  several  yards  of 
canvas,  apparently  in  contented  abstinence  from 
thought  or  action.  '  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney,1 exclaimed  Garrick,  l  this  is  a  very  orderly, 
well-regulated  family,  and  that  is  a  very  bright, 
well-rubbed,  mahogany  table,  at  which  that 
motherly  good  lady  is  sitting,  and  this  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  scarlet  waistcoat  is  doubtless 
a  very  excellent  subject — to  the  state,  I  mean — 
if  all  these  are  his  children,  but  not  for  your  art, 
Mr.  Romney,  if  you  mean  to  pursue  it  with  that 
success  which  I  hope  will  attend  you." " 

"  This  is  Zoffany's  best  likeness  of  Garrick,  I 
c  4 
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think,"  said  Lady  Waldegrave,  examining  a  print 
of  the  tomb  scene,  in  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  which 
depicted  Garrick  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  with  a 
cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  starting  back  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  his  astonishment,  on 
beholding  George  Ann  Bellamy  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  her  grave,  in  a  white  negligee,  hoop, 
powder,  and  rosettes. 

"  This  was  taken,"  observed  Lady  Middlesex, 
"  at  the  time  of  Mistress  Bellamy's  debut ;  Gar- 
rick brought  her  out,  to  oppose  the  attraction 
of  Covent  Garden,  whither  Mrs.  Woffington 
had  gone  in  pique  at  Garrick's  marriage." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  marquis,  "that  at 
the  two  theatres  they  played  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  contest,  with  rival  casts,  twenty  successive 
nights.  These  lines  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

'  What  play  to  night  V  says  angry  Ned, 

As  from  his  hed  he  rouses, 
*  Romeo  again  !'  he  shakes  his  head, 

c  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.'  " 

" Garrick,"  remarked  Lady  Middlesex,  "played 
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the  twenty-first  night  as  a  token  of  victory.  At 
Covent  Garden,  I  recollect,  Barry  opposed  Gar- 
rick  as  Romeo,  and  Mrs.  Cibber  was  the  Bel- 
lamy's rival  Juliet.  Barry,  who,  I  believe,  '  take 
him  for  all  in  all,1  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  the  world,  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Gar- 
rick  in  point  of  person ;  but  the  Bellamy's  per- 
formance could  not,  of  course,  be  compared  to 
Mrs.  Cibber's." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Queensberry,  "  but  she 
had  on  her  side,  youth,  novelty,  and  an  ani- 
mated, engaging  face.  There  was  something, 
too,  in  the  very  want  of  art  in  her  acting 
that  suited  the  part.  I  own  I  am  not  one  of 
Mrs.  Gibber's  greatest  admirers  ;  her  style  re- 
sembled too  much  that  of  Quin." 

"  In  person,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
"  I  always  fancied  Mrs.  Cibber  extremely  like 
Garrick." 

u  Yes ;  like  him,  she  was  small  and  slight, 
and  delicately  shaped  ;  but  she  possessed  none 
of  his  natural  vivacity.  Her  manner  was  very 
c  5 
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formal  and  pedantic,  and  her  acting,  with  all  its 
force,  utterly  deficient  in  feeling." 

"  How  wonderfully  sweet  was  her  voice,"  said 
Lady  Waldegrave. 

"  Yes,  for  one  so  highly  pitched." 

"  Wasn't  it  Lord  Chesterfield,"  asked  her 
grace  of  Richmond,  "  who  called  Mrs.  Cibber, 
1  the  nightingale  of  the  stage  V  " 

"  I  think,"  returned  the  Queensberry,  "  the 
cuckoo  would  have  been  a  better  name ;  for  she 
had  but  one  note.  Never  was  any  thing  more 
monotonous  than  her  speaking.  Well,  for  my 
part,  I  consider  we  are  all  bound  to  feel  endlessly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Garrick,  for  having  banished 
bombast  and  the  heroics." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  grace,"  said  the 
countess,  "in  dislike  to  those  stoical  ancients, 
who  I  can't  believe  were  real  flesh  and  blood 
people.  Who  knows  but  the  stone  figures  we 
call  statues  were  the  men  and  women  them- 
selves, descended  from  the  one  animated  by 
Pygmalion  2" 

11 
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**  A  new  light  for  you,  Mr.  Gibbon,"  cried 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Gibbon  withdrew  from  the  party,  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  disquisition,  and 
was  about,  in  reply,  to  say  something  about  "  a 
light  from  a  luminary,  otherwise  called,  though 
properly  named  Venus  ;"  but  before  he  had  time 
to  render  the  period  as  flowing  as  the  ordinary 
milk  and  honey  of  his  discourse,  the  babbling 
tide  ran  on. 

"  Who  has  read  the  new  book,  Foote's 
Roman  and  English  Comedy  compared  V  de- 
manded the  marquis. 

"  I  have,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Montagu,  who 
was  a  very  cormorant  in  devouring  books,  and 
like  many  of  a  similar  class  of  readers,  gifted 
with  a  much  better  appetite  than  digestion. 

u  And  I  have  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
but  I  dare  say  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  pith  in  it, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  strikes  one  as  wit, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  when  one  looks  close  to  it,  is 
rather  keen,  original  observation." 
c6 
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"  Foote,"  remarked  Lord  North,  "  always 
entertains  one,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
closet ;  but  he  is  an  actor  and  writer  who  defies 
criticism,  if  criticism  has  any  connexion  with 
rules.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  mere  sketches, 
admirable  sketches  it  is  true,  drawn  from  and  to 
the  life,  but  careless,  faulty,  and  scarcely  more 
than  monologues,  written  to  suit  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent.  As  an  author  he  would  be  little  in 
anybody  else's  hands,  and  as  an  actor  nothing 
in  anybody  else's  plays.  I  am  sure  he  could 
never  execute  any  part  even  tolerably  that  he 
had  not  conceived,  and,  I  dare  say,  could  not 
construct  a  sentence  correctly,  if  he  tried." 

"He  is  a  writer  for  his  own  day,"  observed 
Miss  Rollo,  "  not  for  posterity." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Middlesex,  "he  is  only 
a  mimic  when  he  acts,  and  a  caricaturist  when 
he  writes.  I  own  I  see  little  in  Foote  but  an 
ill-natured,  vulgar-faced  man,  with  a  wooden 
leg." 

"  Footers  pieces,"  resumed  Miss  Rollo,  "  are 
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all  entirely  destitute  of  plan  or  plot,  purely 
satires  upon  present  persons  and  things.  His 
chief  talent  lies  in  a  keen  perception,  and  gra- 
phic delineation  of  the  ridiculous :  but  I  ques- 
tion if  these  representations  are  not  as  epheme- 
ral as  the  follies  and  peculiarities  that  originated 
them." 

"  It  is  very  difficult,"  said  Lady  Harrington, 
u  to  say  what  posterity  may  like  or  disapprove, 
preserve  or  reject ;  and  I  think  it  is  far  wiser 
to  cater  for  present  tastes.  I  should  never 
dream  of  choosing  a  gown  with  reference  to 
how  my  granddaughter,  when  it  came  to  be  hers, 
might  like  it ;  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Foote  is  con- 
tented to  please  us  of  the  present  generation, 
for  I  am  sure  nobody  is  half  so  entertaining." 

"  Nay,  I  can't  but  think,  madam,"  replied  the 
marquis,  "  Mr.  Garrick  is  more  than  half  as 
entertaining,  and  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  those  who,  like  you,  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  but  when  a  new  farce  by  Foote 
has  been  announced,  one  goes  to  the  play  rather 
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in  dread,  lest  one  should  see  oneself  walking  on, 
not  only  written,  but  dressed  and  mimicked  to 
the  life,  and  the  circle  crowded  with  one's  best 
friends,  convulsed  with  laughter  at  one's  expense. 
And  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  better 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  wag,  the  more  one 
risks  this  danger;  for  Foote  does  not  care  to 
look  far  for  his  subjects,  but  will  make  some- 
thing ludicrous  out  of  the  soberest  specimens  of 
humanity." 

u  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  "  Lord  Mel- 
comb  was  the  original  of  Footers  '  Patron,1  was 
he  not?  I  have  seen  him  mimic  Doddington 
finely." 

"  Never  shall  I  forget,"  said  the  Queens- 
berry,  "  his  describing  to  us  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment Doddington  gave  at  that  luxurious 
villa  of  his,  which,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  he 
was  pleased  to  call  La  Trappe.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  players,  among  them  Foote 
and  Murphy ;  for  the  real  object  of  the  banquet 
was  to  bribe  them  to  accept  and  produce  an 
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unacknowledged  piece  of  Doddington's,  which 
was  read  aloud,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
by  O'Brien.  Foote  gave  Doddington  to  the 
very  life. — In  his  chair  on  the  terrace,  dressed 
after  the  manner  of  Quin,  in  Horatio, — a  full 
bottom  black  wig,  green  velvet  coat,  crimson 
and  gold  waistcoat,  rolled  stockings,  and  square- 
toed  shoes, — looking  too  not  unlike  him,  as  with 
the  profoundest  gravity  he  listened  to  the  play 
which  he  professed  to  be  new  to  him,  and  endea- 
voured covertly  to  point  out  the  best  passages. 
Then  Foote  painted  the  actors  and  actresses 
who  were  all  in  the  secret,  hiding  their  yawns  and 
titters,  and  with  sly  looks  and  pinches,  paying 
the  price  of  the  feast  in  flattery,  and  panegyris- 
ing all  the  worst  parts  a  qui  mieux  mieux.  Dod- 
dington, meanwhile,  endeavouring  to  keep  down 
his  delight  at  the  encomiums  which  grew  more 
frequent  and  exaggerated,  till  at  length  his  sup- 
pressed chuckles  became  hysterical,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  plaudits,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  handkerchief  to  his  face.     Then  the  pre- 
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tended  alarm  and  astonishment  that  followed  the 
pretended  discovery,  and  Doddington's  agitation 
and  coy  bashfulness,  affected  regret  and  ill-con- 
cealed triumph,  amid  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations that  ensued.  It  was  really  admir- 
able." 

"  Mimicry,"  said  Lord  Holland,  "  is  quite  a 
passion  with  Foote.  They  tell  me  that  t'other 
day,  at  Parson's  Green,  he  had  a  small  dinner- 
party of  intimates,  at  which  they  amused  them- 
selves by  quizzing  everybody  they  knew.  The 
party  broke  up  by  degrees,  and  as  each  guest 
departed,  Foote  mimicked  him  to  the  remain- 
der, till,  at  length,  all  being  gone,  Foote  was 
caught  by  Garrick,  who  arrived  incidentally, 
mimicking  the  last  to  no  company  but  the  de- 
canters. " 

"  Foote  affects  a  very  fine  taste  in  cooking, 
does  he  not?  One  sees  only  foreign  dishes  at 
his  table." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  only  an  affectation,  and  that  he 
is   really   ignorant   of  the   art.     T'other   night 
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some  mischievous  fellows,  instigated  by  Marcel- 
lus  Laroon,  would  have  him  to  a  supper,  at 
which,  beside  substantial  English  dishes  of  meat 
and  poultry,  were  served  a  number  of  petit  plats, 
composed  of  bran,  chips,  horse-beans,  &c,  dis- 
guised by  high  seasoning,  sauces,  and  foreign 
names.  The  jest  succeeded,  Foote  gave  his 
preference  to  the  plats,  and  pronounced  them 
excellent." 

"  Foote,"  said  Lord  North,  "  is  not  without 
his  foibles ;  but  he  is  so  busily  employed  in  cur- 
ing those  of  others,  that  he  has  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  his  own.  He  appears  to  wish  greatly 
to  pass  for  a  classical  linguist,  but  I  apprehend 
he  has  about  as  much  Latin  as  the  Irish  tutor 
we  are  told  of,  who  having  begun  to  examine 
his  pupils  in  that  language,  desisted  after  a  very 
little  while,  excusing  himself  by  the  reason  that 
his  mouth  was  sore." 

u  He  is  excessively  fond  of  finery,  particularly 
in  his  dress,  and  loves  gold  and  silver  as  well  as. 
Doddington." 
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"  Doddington  certainly  doated  on  gilding  in 
every  shape,  from  the  huge  coach  that  had  served 
during  his  embassy  to  Madrid,  to  the  patches  of 
gold  leather,  cut  in  the  form  of  bugles  on  crimson 
velvet,  which,  I  remember,  adorned  the  walls  of 
his  villa." 

"  Lord  Melcomb,"  said  Sir  Joshua,  "  I  am 
credibly  informed,  once  gave  an  order  to  a 
broker  for  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  pictures. 
The  broker  served  him  handsomely  in  regard  to 
quantity,  but  some  of  his  friends  put  him  out  of 
humour  with  the  quality  of  the  collection  ;  so  he 
substituted  the  rather  fantastical  ornaments  you 
have  mentioned." 

"  Doddington,1'  said  Lord  North,  "  had  rare 
social  qualities  :  we  shall  miss  him,  marquis ;  he 
was  wont  to  set  your  table  in  a  roar.'1 

"  Doddington,"  replied  the  marquis,  "  aided 
his  memory  artificially.  To  my  knowledge  it 
was  his  practice  to  carry  a  manuscript  jest  and 
anecdote  book  of  his  own  compilation  in  his 
coach,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  recol- 
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lection  whenever  he  dined  out.  Still,  of  course, 
the  means  nowise  impaired  the  effect.  He  nar- 
rated excellently,  and  not  too  often :  seldom 
telling  the  same  story  twice  to  the  same  com- 
pany. Like  most  raconteurs  he  related  his  his- 
foriettes  and  repeated  his  hon-mots  in  his  own 
person.  The  very  last  time  Doddington  was 
here,  I  remember  that  he  entered  the  room  with 
the  story  that  he  had  been  accosted  on  the  way 
by  a  man  who  begged  alms  from  him,  pleading 
that  he  was  a  poor  relation.  '  How  do  you  prove 
that  V  inquired  Doddington.  '  My  lord,  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  descended  from  your  lordship's 
great  ancestor — Adam/  Doddington  stopped 
his  coach,  beside  which  the  fellow  had  been  run- 
ning, called  down  one  of  the  footmen,  whispered 
and  sent  him  on  an  errand  ;  the  fellow  remained 
bowing  with  a  face  of  great  expectation.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  footman  returned  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  handed  something  to  Dodding- 
ton. '  Here,  my  good  kinsman,1  cried  Dodding- 
ton, presenting  the  beggar  a  farthing,  '  you  will 
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be  richer  than  I  am  if  you  get  as  much  from  all 
your  relations.111 

"  Soon  after  Bute  had  given  him  his  coronet," 
said  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  "  I  found  a 
card  at  my  house  purporting  '  that  a  very  young 
peer  was  coming  to  throw  himself  at  my  feet,1 
this  was  Lord  Melcomb.11 

"  It  was  a  pity  that,  with  all  his  pleasant  qua- 
lities, Lord  Melcomb  could  never  rid  himself  of 
his  plebeian  love  for  gaudy  show.11 

"  He  was  very  ostentatious.  The  maintenance 
of  such  establishments, as  his  house  in  Pall- Mall, 
La  Trappe,  and  Eastbury,  was  inconsistent  with 
his  fortune  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  supporting 
two  tame  men  in  his  household  in  addition 
to  a  physician  whom  he  never  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe.11 

"  But  Doddington  contrived  to  make  a  butt 
of  the  doctor,  who,  however,  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  an  antipathy  to  water.  One  morn- 
ing, at  the  breakfast  table,  in  a  moment  of  as- 
sumption, the  doctor  ordered  them  to  take  away 
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the  muffins  ;  upon  which  Doddington,  imitating 
his  tone  and  manner,  cried,  '  Here,  John,  take 
away  the  ragamuffins.1" 

"  Foote  has  Doddington's  propensity  for  show 
to  quite  as  great  a  degree,  though  on  a  lesser 
scale  ;  and  even  more  than  the  doctor's  horror 
of  water.  His  frills  and  ruffles  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  coffee,  while  his  breast  is 
bedizened  with  brooches  and  his  hands  are  covered 
with  rings.1' 

"  They  do  say,"  affirmed  Lord  Halifax,  "  that 
Foote  was  once  in  such  bad  circumstances  that 
his  linen  being  worn  past  mending  he  found  it 
impossible  either  to  put  on  what  he  had  or  to 
purchase  new :  a  strait  one  would  pity  if  the 
authority  did  not  add,  that  having  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  Foote  still  continued 
to  dispense  with  the  necessaries,  and  expended 
the  chief  portion  of  his  earnings  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  jewelled  snuff-box.11 

"  Notwithstanding  the  little  oddities,11  re- 
marked Lord  North,  "  Foote  is  a  man  of  sense 
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as  well  as  talent.  When  he  chooses  to  be  grave 
he  astonishes  one  by  the  extent  of  his  reflection 
and  information.  And  though  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  comparable  to  the  effervescence  of 
his  humour,  I  have  sometimes  regretted  that  he 
is  not  oftener  and  longer  serious.1, 

"  Garrick,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  "  is  a  very 
agreeable  table  companion.  Though  he  does 
not  actually  divert  one  so  much  as  Foote,  his 
wit  is  exceedingly  pleasant.'1 

"  Garrick  makes  one  smile,  Foote  makes  one 
laugh,1,  added  Lady  Harrington. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  observed  Lord  Holland,  "  that 
Garrick's  vanity  is  so  sensitive  and  insatiable. 
He  talks  as  he  acts — for  applause.  The  failure 
of  a  bon-mot  or  story  will  damp  him  for  the 
evening,  and  one  can  see  he  expects  to  be  told 
every  five  minutes  that  he  is  the  most  enter- 
taining creature  in  the  world." 

"  Foote,  I  think,"  said  Lady  Middlesex,  "has 
written  nothing  equal  to  Murphy's  Upholsterer, 
or  Apprentice." 
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"In  my  opinion,"  returned  Mrs.  Cholmon- 
deley,  "  Garrick  out- writes  either.  Look  at  his 
Miss  in  her  Teens ;  his  farce  of  Lethe ;  his 
High  Life  below  Stairs ;  his  Bon  Ton ;  his 
Farmer's  Return,  &c.  &c.  ;  not  to  mention 
what  he  has  done  for  the  drama  by  the  altera- 
tion and  revival  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Wycherly,  and  Congreve." 

"  Garrick,"  observed  Lord  North,  "  has  by 
his  acting,  writing,  and  management,  raised  the 
drama  from  the  lowest  ebb  to  an  elevation  it 
never  before  reached.  He  has  given  it  not 
only  fashion  but  consideration.  It  is  well  said 
that  there  are  now  four  estates  in  England : 
King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Drury  Lane  play- 
house." 

An  entree  here  interrupted  the  conversation. 
A  man  of  tall  bulky  form  appeared,  who,  by  the 
paralytic  motion  of  his  head,  which  inclined 
every  now  and  then  to  one  of  his  high  square 
shoulders,  the  yellow  wig  of  ample  dimensions, 
the  invariable  brown  suit,  grey  worsted  stock- 
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ings,  substantial  shoes,  and  formidable  buckles, 
was  cognizable  as  Doctor  Johnson.  Everybody 
rose  with  marked  respect ;  several  of  the  ladies 
ran  to  meet  him ;  the  Countess  of  Harrington 
and  Duchess  of  Richmond  brought  an  arm-chair 
forward,  and  the  rest  crowded  around  him.  All 
vied  in  attention  to  the  great  philosopher,  who 
happened  to  have  newly  arrived  at  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  their  fashionable  pet  monster.  But 
they  approached  him  as  they  might  have  done  a 
veritable  lion,  a  little  alarm  mingling  with  their 
curiosity ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe,  while 
they  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  deference, 
the  sly  scrutiny  that  was  going  on,  and  the  won- 
derment excited  by  his  uncouth  exterior  and 
clumsy  gestures. 

Never  did  any  one  appear  so  wholly  out  of 
place  as  Johnson  in  the  midst  of  fine  company 
in  a  drawing-room  ;  yet  he  had  not  the  mean 
appearance  of  Nollekens,  nor  the  uncleanliness 
of  Foote,  who  neither  of  them  seemed  half  so 
disqualified.      Johnson,    though   a   philosopher. 
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was  by  no  means  a  sloven.  His  apparel  was 
coarse  and  devoid  of  ornament,  it  is  true,  but 
his  clothes  were  well  brushed,  his  shoes  bright, 
and  -his  wig  neatly  trimmed.  He  had  society 
manners  too,  if  he  had  no  society  suit,  and  left 
his  rude  dogmatism  behind  him  at  Bolt-court ; 
for  he  loved  the  company  of  the  great,  and  was 
far  happier  even  with  quality  fools  than  bel 
esprits  of  the  commonalty. 

Johnson  was  neither  a  gentleman  by  nature 
nor  fortune,  but  still  he  was  not  a  plebeian. 
With  the  simplest  habits  he  had  fine  tastes,  and 
though  he  could  live,  as  he  had  lived,  content- 
edly on  fourpence  a  day,  he  was  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  wealth.  He  loved 
to  look  on  beauty,  and  even  on  luxury  and  splen- 
dour, though  they  might  never  be  his.  He  could 
have  enjoyed,  and  yet,  rare  philosophy,  did  not 
desire. 

Johnson  was  accompanied  by  a  man  seldom 
seen  in  fashionable  company,  although  a  drama- 
tic, political,  and  statistical  writer  of  celebritv, 

VOL.  II.  n 
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a  traveller,  novelist,  and  historian — by  Tobias 
Smollett,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  England 
from  making  that  tour  which  chiefly  furnished 
him  with  the  materials  for  one  of  his  latest  and 
most  important  works,  his  "  Geographical,  Natu- 
ral. Commercial,  and  Political  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  all  the  countries  of  the  known 
world,'1  and  was  soon  to  return  abroad  to  die, 
after  a  life  of  almost  unparalleled  exertion  and 
achievement,  exhausted  corporeally  by  labour, 
and  mentally  by  suffering,  in  poverty  and  neg- 
lect, at  Leghorn. 

The  offspring  of  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
Smollett  became  early  the  orphan  dependant  of 
a  capricious  grandfather,  who  dying,  left  him  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  without  friend,  patrimony, 
or  profession.  The  youth  travelled,  principally 
on  foot,  from  Scotland  to  London,  and  having 
experienced  failure  in  his  first  literary  attempt, 
the  motive  of  his  journey,  was  compelled  to 
accept  an  opportunity,  which  was  accidental!) 
presented  him,  of  going  to  sea.     Having  visited 
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Carthagena  and  Jamaica,  he  quitted  the  service, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  voyage,  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  after  some  futile  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure employment,  and  subsequently  to  establish 
himself  as  a  medical  practitioner,  was  compelled 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  productions  of 
his  pen. 

Smollett's  works  could  scarcely  fail  to  procure 
him  an  eminent  rank  among  authors  ;  but  as  a 
man  he  was  little  known,  and  still  less  patron- 
ised. Yet  his  birth  was  gentle,  his  manner, 
though  reserved  and  dignified,  agreeable,  and  his 
person,  it  was  evident,  in  his  youth  and  prime 
must  have  been  remarkably  handsome.  A  fine 
oval-shaped  face  (comprising  an  ample,  serene 
brow,  smooth  complexion,  eyes  of  almost  femi- 
nine mildness,  an  expressive  mouth,  and  well- 
turned  chin),  a  face  which  would  have  been  per- 
fectly beautiful  but  for  the  length  and  promi- 
nency of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nose,  being  united 
to  a  tall,  athletically  proportioned  figure. 

In  addition  to  these  external  endowments,  and 
d  2 
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to  the  attraction  of  his  genius,  Smollett  was 
kind,  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme  ;  for  on  some  occasions  he  was  ready 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  even  farther  than  his 
means  would  justify:  yet,  unbefriended  he  had 
started  upon  his  career,  and  unbefriended  by  all 
who  had  the  power  materially  to  serve  him,  to 
the  last  hour  of  it  he  remained.  With  his  many 
virtues  were  mingled  qualities  which,  though  not 
absolutely  vices,  militated  against  his  prosperity 
in  life.  Obscurity  is  a  lowly  level,  on  which 
man  may  walk  upright  in  his  independence. 
Eminence  a  steep  ascent,  and  those  who  would 
scale  it,  must  submit  to  stoop ;  to  climb  by 
clinging  to  every  extended  aid.  Pride,  the  real 
name  of  the  so  falsely  called  independence,  is  a 
luxury  which  only  the  contented  can  afford ;  in- 
compatible with  the  success  of  ambition. 

Smollett,  though  possessing  a  versatility  of 
talent,  winch  in  writing  he  could  accommodate 
to  every  character,  had  no  pliancy  of  conduct. 
His  humour  was  sarcastic,  his  temper  haughty. 
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fierce,  irritable  ;  his  character  intrepid,  impetu- 
ous, imprudent.  In  spite  of  the  mildness  of  his 
aspect,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  his 
passions  were  easily  moved,  and  too  violent  when 
excited.  He  scorned  concealment  equally  with 
deceit,  and  never  disguised  for  an  instant  either 
dislike,  contempt,  or  indignation.  Incapable  of 
adulating,  almost  impatient  of  obligation,  he  was 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those 
whom  he  could  serve,  rather  than  of  those  who 
could  serve  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  experi- 
enced that  the  meed  of  unassisted  and  inde- 
pendent genius  is  fame  not  profit,  and  fame  that 
waits  for  the  confirmation  of  posterity. 

"  Mr.  Bentley,11  said  Mrs.  Montagu,  "  I  am 
told  wonders  about  Strawberry-hill ;  what  is  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  doing  there  V 

"  So  much,  madam,  that  you  must  '  borrow  me 
Garagantua's  mouth  first,*'  if  I  am  to  give  you  a 
description  of  it  in  a  single  sentence.11 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Bentley,  you  will  not  let  us  into 
the  secret.11 

d  3 
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"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  there  is  no  secret  to  let  you  into." 

"  There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  vast  deal  of 
mystery  about  it — " 

"  And  proportionable  curiosity,"  laughed  Lord 
North.  "It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  Wal- 
pole  projected  Strawberry  goodnaturedly,  to 
give  the  town  the  pleasure  of  a  new  excitement.1' 

"  But  do  let  us  know,  Mr.  Bentley,  why  so 
much  secrecy  is  observed. " 

"  Madam,"  interposed  Lord  Holland,  "it  is 
to  be  a  pretty  peep-show,  and  the  grown  up  chil- 
dren are  not  to  look  till  it  is  quite  ready." 

"  But  there  is  a  private  printing-press,  and  a 
private  printer,  one  Mr.  Kirgate  I  hear ;  and 
Langford  tells  me  he  is  commissioned  to  procure 
old  chairs,  old-fashioned  chairs  I  mean,  and  Mr. 
Whitehead  to  look  out  for  ancient  armoury,  and 
one  to  collect  autographs  and  another  pictures." 

"  Mr.  Walpole  intends  making  an  acquisition 
of  every  thing  he  can  meet  with  historically 
interesting  or  curious." 
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"  I  dined  with  my  mother  at  Strawberry-hill 
t'other  day,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
— Mrs.  Montagu  looked  wonder  struck. — <;  It 
is  quite  a  toy-house  ;  a  miniature  Gothic  castle 
(for  he  has  completely  remodelled  it),  fancifully 
fitted  up  and  filled  with  antiquities.  By  almost 
every  piece  of  furniture  there  hangs  a  tale. 
Nothing  can  exceed  its  fantastical  prettiness  ; 
and  all  was  '  set  in  such  mystic  order  that  the 
rareness  thereof  delighted  me,1  bearing  trace, 
amusingly,  of  a  bachelor's  precise  neatness.  The 
site  and  the  flower-gardens  are  charming. " 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Mr.  Bent- 
ley  V  asked  Lady  Harrington. 

"  I  have  been  assisting  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Gothic  designs,  sketching  some  illustrations  for 
Gray's  poems,  and  concluding  my  essays  on  the 
Greek  dramatists.     But  little  you  see,  madam.1' 

"  Horace  Walpole  is  very  fond  of  Gray,"  re- 
marked Miss  Rollo. 

"  He  admires  him,  madam,  as  a  poet,  because 
he  regards  him  as  a  man,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson. 
d  4 
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"  Gray,"  said  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  "  seems  to 
me  stiff,  obscure,  and  a  bad  versifier.  What  is 
your  opinion,  Dr.  Johnson  V 

"  Madam,  Gray^s  style  has  many  faults,  but 
his  muse  is  of  a  high  order.  If  she  has  the  con- 
tortions, she  has  often  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sybil." 

Conversation  was  here  again  interrupted  by 
some  entrances,  and  four  gentlemen  at  inter- 
vals made  their  appearance.  The  first,  an  elderly 
person  attired  in  deep  mourning,  of  tall,  thin, 
slightly-bowed  figure,  whose  complexion,  alter- 
nately wan  and  hectic,  and  large,  dark,  haggard 
eyes,  now  glazed,  now  lustrous,  denoting  that 
the  vital  flame  burned  low  and  fitfully  in  the 
lamp  that  enshrined  it — was  Laurence  Sterne. 
The  second,  no  less  important  an  individual 
than  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  the  famous  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Robert, 
known  as  a  novelist,  historian,  playwright,  bio- 
grapher, orator,  politician,  letter- writer,  wit, 
scholar,   antiquary,   virtuoso,   and   maccaroni — 
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presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
Though  also  somewhat  declined  into  the  vale  of 
years,  Horace  Walpole  had  preserved,  and  long- 
afterwards  retained,  an  extremely  juvenile  ap- 
pearance. The  lightness  of  his  figure,  the  airi- 
ness of  his  carriage,  the  delicacy  of  his  features, 
and  the  invariable  elegance  of  his  attire — on  the 
present  occasion  a  lavender  satin  coat,  white  silk 
hose,  knee-breeches,  and  waistcoat,  with  richly 
laced  linen — contributed  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  person  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
but  extremely  slender.  He  had  a  small,  well- 
shaped  head  and  face, — small,  irregular  features : 
des petits yeux  noirs,  intelligent  though  not  blight, 
with  the  slightest  possible  cast  in  one  of  them 
from  weakness.  His  face  and  hands  were  of  the 
most  remarkable,  apparently  artificial,  white- 
ness. Rheumatic  contraction  had  given  his  gait 
a  certain  peculiarity  which  passed  for  manner- 
ism ;  but  no  one  in  reality  could  be  more  free 
from  affectation  of  any  kind.  He  entered  the 
room  with  his  hat  crushed  under  his  arm,  walk- 
d  o 
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ing  as  he  usually  did  on  tip-toe,  as  if  over  a  wet 
floor  ;  his  knees  closely  approximating.  On  the 
whole,  though  one  of  the  persons  who,  from  com- 
bining opposite  traits,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, an  idea  of  his  appearance  is  perhaps  best 
conveyed  by  stating  that  though  somewhat 
effeminate  it  was  highly  aristocratic,  with  the 
gay,  easy,  dec/age  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  Of  his  character,  if  he  had  one,  very 
little  is  known.  His  most  intimate  friends  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  temperament ;  that  was 
querulous  and  capricious,  now  warm,  now  cold  ; 
in  short,  as  changeful  as  the  climate  by  which, 
through  the  medium  of  his  constitution,  it  was 
influenced.  But  never,  except  in  private,  were 
these  humours  perceptible.  In  society  Horace 
Walpole's  spirituality  resembled  an  exhilarating- 
essence  which  vivified  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  was  diffused ;  never  overpowering  and  never 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke  and   Mr.  Murray,  after- 
wards   Lord    Mansfield,   having  completed   the 
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party,  we  went  down  to  dinner.  The  dining- 
room  was  what  dining-rooms  still  are  ;  for  mo- 
dern improvement  has  made  less  alteration  in 
this  than  in  other  apartments  ;  large,  lofty,  sub- 
stantially but  plainly  furnished,  and  owing  its 
attraction  chiefly  to  a  well-laid  table,  a  number 
of  lustres,  and  a  massive  sideboard,  blazing  with 
costly  plate.  We  took  our  seats.  The  servants 
handed  round  pincushions.  The  gentlemen  fas- 
tened their  napkins  under  their  chins,  the  ladies 
attached  them  to  their  tuckers ;  Laurence 
Sterne  pronounced  grace,  and  we  fell  to  the 
demolition  of  the  first  course.  Chesterfield  had 
written ;  yet  many  partook  twice  of  soup  and 
every  body  ate  fish  with  their  knives.  The 
decanters  were  passed,  and  each  gentleman 
having  asked  the  lady  next  him  if  she  took 
white  or  red  port,  filled  his  glass  with 
some  of  the  same,  in  compliment  to  her 
choice.  Then  came  the  ordeal  of  health- 
drinking  ;  in  a  large  party  like  the  present 
commonly  abbreviated  to  "  Marquis,  your 
d6 
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graces,  my  lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you,"  &c.  &c.  The  second 
course  arrived,  and  with  it  an  accompaniment  of 
silver  tankards,  containing  each  half  a  pint  of 
Madeira,  mixed  with  warmed  ale,  eggs,  and 
spice,  which  were  handed  to  the  gentlemen. 
There  were  numerous  attempts  at  foreign  cook- 
ery, though  all  abortive  to  a  travelled  palate ; 
but  the  native  beef,  mutton,  and  venison  were 
excellent.  As  if  indignantly  to  repel  the  in- 
vidious reproaches  of  foreign  aspersers,  that 
England  possessed  but  one  sauce — melted  but- 
ter,— the  table  prodigally  exhibited  all  the  varie- 
ties of  national  invention  in  this  article,  mint, 
egg,  bread,  oyster,  and  mushroom  sauces.  In- 
terspersed with  the  French  and  Italian  delicacies 
might  be  seen  a  dish  of  rabbits  smothered  in 
onions,  or  boiled  pork ;  but  nobody  fainted  at 
these,  or  even  such  other  atrocities  as  a  whole 
roast  sucking  pig,  holding  an  apple  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  dumpling  in  petto,  or  a  goose  embellished 
with  sage  stuffing,  served  amid  the  game.     As 
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dinner  was  the  principal  meal,  and  luncheons 
were  light  and  early,  people,  after  having 
done  justice  to  the  gravy  soup  and  cod,  or 
whatever  were  the  precursors  of  the  solids, 
despatched  quince  and  apple  pie,  boar's  head, 
a-la-mode  beef,  maccaroni,  cheese-cakes,  cus- 
tards, and  orange  jelly  with  a  zeal  that  was 
quite  edifying. 

Opposite  me  at  table  was  seated  a  tall,  meagre, 
raw-looking,  sandy,  young  Irishman,  whose  stiff, 
uncouth  deportment,  unmitigated  brogue,  and 
excessive  mauvaise  honte,  betrayed  that  he  had 
not  long  been  accustomed  to  the  best  society. 
As  I,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  knew  very  little 
of  him  at  that  time,  and  subsequently  became 
much  better  acquainted  with  him,  I  shall  only 
add  at  present,  that  he  was  an  employe  of  pro- 
mising reputation,  named  Edmund  Burke. 
Above  him  sat  the  king's  ex-governor,  Mr. 
Murray,  whose  tall,  dignified,  though  bent 
figure,  and  noble  countenance,  with  its  arched 
brow,   serene  but  searching  eye,  aquiline  nose, 
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and  firm,  yet  gracious  mouth,  offered  the  reality 
of  that  venerable  beauty,  which  a  painter  would 
attribute  to  a  primate  or  a  patriarch.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Mansfield  owed  his  great  professional 
eminence  more  to  his  oratory  than  his  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  success  of  his  oratory  more 
to  its  maimer  than  its  matter.  That  in  his 
prime  his  voice  was  of  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
his  public  address  distinguished  by  a  winning 
mixture  of  blandness,  ease,  elegance,  dignity, 
and  good-nature.  Now,  however,  time  had  im- 
paired the  organ  ;  his  speech  was  husky,  and 
his  conversation  garrulous.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner  especially  he  talked  too  much. 
His  phraseology  was  slovenly  and  sometimes 
ungrammatical ;  with  the  infirmity  of  a  decaying 
intellect,  he  no  sooner  touched  upon  one  subject 
than  he  wandered  away  to  another ;  and  as  his 
discourse  consisted  of  a  succession  of  paren- 
theses without  periods,  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the 
attention  sufficiently  to  preserve  the  clue  of  its 
import,  or  not  to  feel  extremely  embarrassed, 
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when,  having  fairly  lost  himself  in  his  own 
labyrinth,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  up  in 
one's  face  for  a  reply,  as  if  to  a  simple  interroga- 
tory. Fortunately,  Lord  Mansfield  was  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  a  listener.  He  com- 
monly addressed  the  first  person  near  him  whose 
eye  he  happened  to  catch,  and  when  he  per- 
ceived one  hearer  fall  off,  would  transfer,  with 
the  most  perfect  good  humour,  his  prolixity  to 
another,  or  even  if  it  became  necessary,  to  a 
third  or  fourth.  On  this  occasion  his  tediousness 
was  chiefly  bestowed  on  Lady  Halifax's  young 
relative,  who,  placed  between  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Chalkston,  looked  the  amiable  image 
of  smiling  patience. 

At  my  right  hand  was  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns, 
the  pleasantest  of  good  companions ;  a  man 
who,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  ugliness, 
added  a  charm  to  every  circle  by  his  subdued, 
but  peculiarly  agreeable  hilarity.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  conversation  were  scarcely  noticed, 
but  their  effect  was  perceptible.     Garrick's  viva- 
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city  was  subject,  whenever  his  sensitive  vanity 
was  wounded,  to  be  overcast  ;  an  interruption 
from  a  dull  matter-of-fact  man  about  the  correct- 
ness of  a  name  or  date,  would  check  the  current 
of  Sir  Joshua's  happiest  flow  of  spirits  ;  Edmund 
Burke  often  resigned  all  claims  to  attention  :  it 
was  sometimes  long  before  Foote  warmed  into 
sparkling :  at  these  moments,  when  the  table 
flagged,  Soame  Jenyns,  to  a  host  who  cared  for 
the  reputation  of  his  parties,  was  invaluable  ;  he 
never  failed  to  keep  up  the  ball.  Without  tell- 
ing long  stories,  or  in  other  ways  at  other  times 
endeavouring  to  render  himself  prominent,  he 
always  found  something  worth  hearing  to  say 
when  other  people  were  silent,  and  had  an  un- 
equalled facility  in  starting  a  new  topic,  so  aptly 
chosen,  that  even  the  shyest  and  newest  persons 
present  might  take  part  in  it,  or  in  sustaining 
an  old  one.  Caleb  Whitefoord  was  his  neigh- 
bour ;  a  shrewd  Scot  (the  expression  is  tauto- 
logy), and  one  of  Macklin's  "  booing  gentle- 
men. "     His   little   person   was   always   scrupu- 
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lously  dressed,  his  little  face  always  radiant  with 
good  humour,  his  little  sharp  eyes  always  glanc- 
ing hither  and  thither,  in  active  attention  to 
interest,  and  his  small  three-cornered  hat  ever 
in  readiness  to  propitiate  by  a  salam  any  one 
who  might  possibly  be  of  service  to  him.  He 
possessed,  indeed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  "  r es- 
prit du  monde,  qui  est  un  esprit  de  souplesse  et 
de  menage ment"  and  it  served  him  so  well,  that 
he  had  a  home  in  almost  everybody's  house 
from  the  first  time  he  entered  it.  Like  Soame 
Jenyns,  he  was  one  of  the  Downing-street  car- 
rier-pigeons, and  fattened  on  the  small  crumbs 
of  office  ;  he  was,  besides,  a  wine-merchant,  that 
is  to  say,  a  connoisseur  and  private  dealer  in 
choice  wines,  and  also  in  paintings  by  the  great 
masters,  but  he  trafficked  only  with  fashionable 
virtuosi.  He  was  acquainted  with  some  valuable 
secrets  respecting  the  arts  of  colouring  and  re- 
storing, and  was  said  to  make  most  of  his  money 
by  selling,  as  Aladdin's  magician  did  his  lamps, 
41  New   ones  for  old."     Caleb  Whitefoord  was, 
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moreover,  a  notorious  punster,  and  invented 
newspaper  cross-readings.  Peace  to  his  illustri- 
ous manes. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  no  great  acquisition  to 
the  social  board;  his  remarks  were  common- 
place, trivial,  and  often  foolish.  From  his  con- 
versation, no  one  would  have  judged  him  capa- 
ble of  the  pure,  clear,  simple,  elegant,  harmo- 
nious style  that  distinguishes  his  Traveller,  Her- 
mit, and  Deserted  Village,  or  believed  such  utter 
ignorance  of  the  world  as  he  betrayed,  compati- 
ble with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 
is  not  as  at  first  it  may  appear,  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

Goldsmith  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
passions  and  weaknesses,  such  as  he  had  found 
them  in  his  own  heart,  or  broadly  demonstrated 
in  those  various  specimens  of  character  which, 
during  his  life  of  vicissitude,  it  had  been  his  lot, 
among  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  to  encoun- 
ter ;  but  the  grande  monde  into  which  his  fame 
had   introduced  him  was  still  an  undeciphered 
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page.  He  had  studied  and  comprehended  men, 
but  not  gentlemen.  As  in  advancing  from  a 
savage  to  a  civilized  state,  the  primitive  passions, 
divided  and  compounded,  diminish  to  qualities, 
and  qualities  subdivided,  multiplied,  and  com- 
mingled, dwindle  into  traits,  so  in  each  ascend- 
ing grade  of  social  life  the  elements  of  human 
character  (although  alike  in  every  station),  modi- 
fied by  artificial  habits  and  circumstances,  be- 
come finer,  feebler,  and  more  complex,  till  at 
a  very  high  point  of  civilization,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  that  termed  the  best  English 
society,  externals  pretty  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  analyze  or  resolve 
into  qualities  the  traits  that  individually  consti- 
tute them,  as  to  decompose  the  atoms  that  form 
the  smooth  surface  of  a  mirror. 

Goldsmith's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  experi- 
ence, though  not  superficial,  was  partial.  Like 
the  casually  formed  treasure  of  a  quarry,  it  lay 
in  strata.  Necessity  compelled  him  to  abridge 
histories,  with  which,  probably,  he  thus  became 
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for  the  first  time  conversant,  and  to  undertake 
translating  Buffon  when  he  scarcely  knew  a  swan 
from  a  goose.  This  strange  ignorance  of  par- 
ticular subjects  was  coupled  with  a  childish  in- 
competency in  worldly  matters.  He  owned  that 
he  was  the  original  of  his  "  Good-natured  Man," 
and  the  real  purchaser  of  the  gross  of  green 
spectacles.  Goldsmith  had  the  ingenuousness 
and  want  of  tact  to  entertain  his  friends  so  often 
at  his  own  expense  that  the  world  became  fami- 
liar with  his  foibles ;  while  his  genius  was  only 
discovered  in  his  works,  and  the  amiability  of 
his  disposition,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  his 
generosity,  his  sincerity,  known  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  actions. 

Johnson,  during  the  actual  business  of  dinner, 
made  no  effort  to  contribute  towards  the  conver- 
sation. Limiting  his  observations  to  warm 
commendation  of  the  several  dishes  of  which 
he  partook,  he  appeared  wholly  occupied  by  the 
contents  of  his  plate.  At  table  he  was  far  from 
agreeable  when  a  near  neighbour.     His  hearing 
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was  at  all  times  imperfect ;  but  now,  between 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  the  hum  of 
voices,  the  bustle  unavoidably  made  by  the 
number  of  servants  in  waiting,  and  the  undivided 
attention  he  bestowed  on  what  he  had  before 
him,  the  doctor  appeared  totally  deaf,  and  it  be- 
came incumbent  on  the  person  next  him  to 
reiterate  every  question  addressed  to  him,  and 
sometimes  to  take  some  pains  in  awakening  him, 
by  twitches  and  pulls,  to  the  degree  of  conscious- 
ness necessary  for  obtaining  a  reply.  Johnson 
was  a  slow  as  well  as  hearty  eater  ;  his  slovenly 
way  of  feeding  might  be  in  some  measure  ex- 
cused by  his  bad  sight,  unsteady  nerves,  and 
almost  powerless  hand,  which  rendered  it  always 
the  task  of  his  neighbour  to  squeeze  the  China 
oranges  for  him  into  his  glasses  of  wine,  whose 
juice  had  else  probably  saturated  the  cloth,  or 
been  bestowed  on  the  salt  cellar  ;  to  warn  him  of 
perils  in  the  shape  of  fish-bones,  to  discover  on 
which  side  he  had  laid  his  bread,  to  dissect  his 
legs  and  wings  of  poultry,  and  to  receive  with 
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patience  sundry  unasked  donations  which  had 
missed  their  original  destination,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  drippings  of  soup,  splashes  of  gravy, 
well-sopped  morsels,  a  lump  of  ribband  jelly,  a 
knife  as  it  slipped,  or  a  custard  cup  with  its 
contents.  But  when  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, Johnson's  abstraction  was  over.  He 
drank  very  little  wine,  and  if  he  liked  his  imme- 
diate company  gave  himself  up  to  conversation. 
On  this  occasion  he  did  so  ;  for  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Edmund  Burke,  and  Caleb  Whitefoord 
were  his  especial  intimates.  They  had  lately 
founded  The  Literary  Club,  one  of  the  earliest 
established,  whose  members,  including,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  Cumberland,  William  Burke, 
and  Topham  Beauclerk,  besides  themselves,  met 
once  a  week,  at  seven,  to  sup,  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  Gerard- street,  Soho.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  the  club  increased  the  number  of  its 
members  to  thirty-five,  who,  instead  of  supping 
weekly,  dined  together  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament.    The  original  founders. 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  Caleb  Whitefoord  in  particular, 
who  were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  club  in 
what  was  then  considered  undress,  commonly 
wore  worsted  stockings  of  a  blueish-grey,  instead 
of  silk ;  whence  the  term  "  blue-stocking,"  as 
applied  at  first  to  literary  men,  and  subsequently 
to  literary  ladies. 

The  same  faults  which  disgraced  the  character 
of  Laurence  Sterne  disfigured  his  conversation. 
Johnson  disliked  the  man,  and  despised  both 
his  talents  and  his  fame,  which  he  justly  con- 
sidered meretricious.  Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  too 
seriously  indignant  at  the  adulation  lavished 
upon  Sterne  by  the  same  persons  who  professed 
to  estimate  him.  At  this  moment  the  author 
of  the  Sentimental  Journey  was  the  idol  of 
society.  His  popularity  literally  a  mania.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  Rome  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  his  ninth  volume  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  a  set  of  sermons,  and  so  high  ran 
the  contest  for  possession  of  the  lion,  that  he 
was  actually  at  one  time  engaged  perspectively 
II 
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to  dinner  every  day  for  four  months.  His  books 
had  caught  attention  by  the  eccentric  affectation 
of  their  style,  the  mysteriousness  of  their  blanks 
and  asterisks,  and  the  novelty  of  their  black 
and  marbled  pages. 

Sterne  was,  undoubtedly,  a  wit  and  a  genius, 
and  as  undoubtedly  a  heartless,  unprincipled 
worldling,  who,  as  has  been  truly  remarked  of 
him,  "  wept  over  a  dead  ass,  and  deserted  a 
living  mother.11  As  to  his  productions,  he  was 
capable  of  better  things ;  but  it  is  probable 
better  things  would  not  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose so  well.  Dissolute  and  needy,  he  wrote, 
if  not  exactly  for  bread,  as  he  had  the  com- 
petency afforded  by  a  curacy,  at  least  solelv 
for  money,  and,  as  it  seems,  with  some  attention 
to  the  advice,  "  Get  money  :  if  thou  can'st, 
honestly ;  but  get  money.11 

Of  all  marketable  productions,  the  demand 
for  novelty  alone  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply.  There  was  novelty  in  the  form  in  which 
his  books  were  originally  published,  as  well  as 
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in  their  style  ;  and  the  public  happening  to  be 
in  a  good  humour,  was  pleased  to  accept  his 
musings  as  moralizings,  his  pauses  as  pathos. 
The  starving  apothecary  of  men's  souls  became 
a  fortunate  quack.  His  sermons,  which  pub- 
lished with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Sterne,  had  remained  upon  his  bookseller's 
shelves  unsold,  unopened,  put  forth  again  with 
that  of  Yorick,  of  Yorick  the  jester,  found  their 
way  into  every  fashionable  closet. 

At  table  Sterne  was  uncommonly  animated. 
Every  instant  a  gleam  of  humour  or  sarcasm 
illumined  his  changeful  countenance.  His  irony 
was  seldom  personal  :  like  the  lightning,  daring 
and  dangerous,  it  chiefly  attacked,  in  its  seeming 
play,  elevated  and  important  objects ;  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things,  our  moral  bulwarks,  our 
social  structures ;  sporting  with  a  keenness  and 
brilliancy  that  threatened  blindness  to  those  who 
heeded  it  too  long. 

Sterne's  most  striking  characteristic  was  a 
wild  levity,   in  which   there   appeared  much  of 
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real  sadness.  Even  in  soeiety  the  flow  of  his 
spirits  was  never  bright  and  clear.  The  surface 
sparkled,  but  evidently  all  beneath'  was  dark. 
His  mind,  in  fact,  was  ever  ill  at  ease.  He 
could  not  fail  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  mere- 
tricious fame ;  to  feel  the  contrast  of  his  holy 
calling  and  licentious  life,  of  his  sermons  and 
his  scoffings.  In  his  mood  there  was  lightness, 
but  none  of  the  heart ;  and  the  jests  that  smiled 
from  his  lips  brought  to  one's  mind  the  glisten- 
ing bubbles  often  seen  to  rise  on  the  black  waves 
which  have  closed  above  the  wreck  of  some  lost 
vessel. 

Goldsmith  was  easily  led  to  speak  of  his 
adventures,  in  particular  of  the  "  distressful 
strokes  which  his  youth  suffered.'"  He  gave 
us  a  history  of  his  rearing  by  the  charity  of  a 
kind  uncle  ;  of  his  sufferings  at  Dublin  college 
through  the  brutality  of  an  Irish  tutor ;  of  his 
flight  thence,  and  subsequent  wanderings,  during 
which  he  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  hunger 
that  he  thought  a  handful  of  peas,  given  him 
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by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  the  sweetest  meal  he  had 
ever  tasted;  of  his  being  persuaded  to  expend 
thirty  pounds,  the  earnings  he  had  acquired  by 
teaching,  in  the  purchase  of  a  little  horse,  named 
Fiddle-back,  which  proved  to  be  worth  twenty 
shillings  ;  of  having  been  sent  to  the  Temple 
by  his  good  uncle,  decoyed  to  a  gambling-house 
on  the  way,  robbed  of  his  money,  and  compelled 
to  return  home  ;  of  afterwards  losing  his  passage 
when  destined  to  an  employment  in  America,  by 
staying  to  gaze  at  some  curiosities  on  the  quay 
of  Cork  until  the  ship  had  sailed  ;  of  being  then 
equipped  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  his  haste  to  inspect 
the  city,  he  sallied  forth,  leaving  all  that  he  was 
worth  with  his  baggage  at  the  lodging,  which 
he  was  unable  again  to  discover,  not  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  acquaint  himself  either 
with  the  number  of  the  house,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  street ;  of  being  tempted  to  return 
to  Cork  by  way  of  Bordeaux,  driven  by  stress 
e  2 
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of  weather  back  to  Newcastle,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  mistake,  and  detained  for  a  fortnight 
prisoner  on  the  charge  of  having  raised  men  for 
the  king  of  France  ;  with  a  variety  of  similar 
anecdotes,  including  an  account  of  his  walking 
through  Germany  as  a  flute-player ;  at  some  of 
which  anecdotes  Goldsmith  himself  laughed  till 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  watery  indications  of 
merriment. 

Johnson,  too,  was  almost  equally  communi- 
cative ;  and  while,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
ladies,  the  gentlemen  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
table  were  engrossed  by  political  argument,  or 
the  verbosity  of  Lord  Mansfield,  we  at  the 
lower  were  delightfully  entertained  by  John- 
son's talents  for  narration.  He  gave  us  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  of  by-gone  personages  of  cele- 
brity, sketches  of  passages  in  his  own  history, 
descriptions  of  eccentrics,  visionaries,  specu- 
lators, humourists,  and  other  odd  specimens  of 
humanity  he  had  chanced  to  encounter,  whom 
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he  depicted  with  a  vividness  that  conjured  up 
the  very  beings  before  one's  eyes,  and  left  them 
on  one's  memory  as  acquaintances. 

By  means  of  stories,  jests,  toasts,  healths, 
and  disputation,  a  couple  of  Jiours  passed  most 
pleasantly.  I  quitted  the  dining-room  as  soon 
as  tea  was  brought  in,  and  found  that  all  the 
ladies  had  departed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  Mall— A  rencontre — The  parish  beadle — Tommy — The 
basket-woman — A  decoy — The  den  of  thieves — Waters — 
The  black  tiffany  petticoat — The  act  of  charity — Evening 
visits  at  Kew — The  novice  at  court — A  tete-a-tete — The 
country  heiress — Ennui — The  maid  of  honour — English 
manners  and  morals — A  bas-bleu  tea-party — Sheridan's 
mother — A  musical  amateur — Social  popularity — Sand- 
wiches— A  morning  visit — The  new  book — Drury-lane  play- 
house in  1767 — Its  corps  dramatique  and  entertainments 
— My  town-house — My  mother's  chamber — A  reverie — 
Piety  in  pattens — One's  heir. 

Early  next  morning  I  happened  to  pass  up 
the  Mall  in  St.  James Vpark.  About  noon  it 
was  ordinarily  thronged  with  well-dressed  per- 
sons ;  for  the  ladies  of  quality,  who  in  general 
preferred   foot  to   horse   exercise,  usually  pro- 
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menaded  there  every  day  when  they  did  not 
walk  to  shop,  previously  to  taking  their  car- 
riage-airings, and  the  maccaroni  were,  of  course, 
attracted.  The  air  of  the  parks  was  yet  un- 
tainted by  the  encroaching  city's  breath,  St. 
James's  and  Cavendish-squares,  with  their  con- 
tiguous streets,  forming  the  extreme  west  of 
London.  It  is  true  that  the  Oxford-road  had 
become  the  site  of  fashion,  and  that  new  erec- 
tions were  rapidly  extending  the  line  of  houses ; 
but  Piccadilly  remained  still  such  as  it  had  been 
named  by  the  Fleming  in  Lord  Burlington's 
time,  Pecadyl,  a  hem  or  skirt  of  the  town. 
Except  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  when  the 
parks  were  filled  with  citizens,  tradesmen,  arti- 
sans, and  their  respectably-attired  wives  and 
families,  occasions  on  which  the  magnates  ab- 
stained from  promenading,  these  grounds,  as 
there  was  little  want  of  employment  for  the 
working  classes,  and,  consequently,  few  idlers 
from  necessity,  were  almost  only  frequented  by 
those  born  to  the  privilege  of  leisure.  But 
e  4 
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rarely  was  any  object  encountered  more  un- 
pleasant than  some  professed  mendicant,  usually 
well  fed  and  thriving.  Not  then,  as  now,  was 
the  dainty  eye  perpetually  shocked,  and  the  com- 
passionate heart  grieved,  by  those  innumerable 
groups  of  squalid,  half  clad  creatures,  who, 
apparently  abandoned  by  themselves  as  well  as 
by  the  world,  from  morn  till  night  take  pos- 
session of  the  public  places  designed  for  health- 
ful recreation,  converting  them  into  exhibitions 
of  images  of  vice  and  woe. 

The  benches  of  the  Mall  were  commonly 
occupied  by  respectable,  single-looking,  specta- 
tor-sort of  elderly  gentlemen;  individuals  who, 
living  on  small  independencies,  resided  probably 
in  lodgings  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  break- 
fasted at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  cof- 
fee-houses, spent  part  of  the  forenoon  over  the 
papers,  and,  in  fine  weather,  the  rest  in  the 
parks  ;  dined  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-street,  where 
they  met  a  number  of  professional  and  literary 
men ;  were  to  be  seen  every  night  in  the  first 
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or  second  row  of  the  pit  at  one  of  the  two  great 
playhouses  ;  and  on  Sundays  repaired  for  coun- 
try-air to  the  ordinary  at  Highbury  barn  as 
regularly  as  they  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
or  drank  tea  with  their  landladies  in  the  evening. 
These,  the  lookers-on  of  the  world,  a  race  ex- 
tinct, for  all  now  must  and  will  be  actors,  were 
accustomed  to  congregate  here  in  little  knots, 
each  provided  with  a  periodical  to  beguile  the 
hour  and  furnish  themes  for  discussion.  The 
Critical  Review,  for  instance,  if  the  reader  were 
a  Tory  and  High  Churchman ;  the  Monthly,  if 
a  Whig  and  Low  Churchman ;  or  with  a  pam- 
phlet, Dr.  Johnson's  u  False  Alarm11  perhaps,  or 
"  The  Word  in  Season  ;"  a  treatise  "  On  Diet,'' 
or  "  On  the  external  use  of  Water. v  Some- 
times a  solitary  figure,  one  of  the  same  class, 
might  be  noticed  leaning  on  his  gold-headed 
cane,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  living  pan- 
orama before  him,  a  scene  indeed  often  preg- 
nant with  subjects  for  observation.  Here  swept 
gay  grandmothers,  coquettish  widows,  simpering 
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misses,  fantastical  youths,  heroes,  wits,  courtiers, 
politicians,  fashionable  preachers,  fashionable 
quacks,  belles  and  beaus  of  all  ages,  and 
"serving  men  proud  of  heart."  A  pageant 
throng,  gaudy  and  motley  in  its  colours  as  a 
flock  of  wild  peacocks.  All  rife  with  the  busy 
impulses  of  vanity,  smiling,  bowing,  talking, 
laughing,  whispering,  flattering,  professing,  fawn- 
ing, quizzing,  sneering,  slandering ;  full  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  present,  confident  in  life  as 
if  its  term  were  like  that  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  as  if  they  who  called  themselves  the 
world  were  indeed  an  inseparable  and  integral 
portion  of  it.  Those  old  trees  have  waved 
above  hundreds  of  heads  long  since  laid  low ; 
multitudinous  as  the  leaves  shed  since  their 
branches  first  budded  are  the  beings  that  have 
dropped  into  the  grave  since  they  moved  beneath 
their  shelter,  and  almost  equally  unnoted.  They 
were ;  they  are  not.  New  foliage  shoots  ;  new 
generations  succeed.  Other  feet  are  hurrying 
to   and   fro,   though   theirs   lie   still-bound,    or 
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have  crumbled  into  dust,  such  dust  as  they 
once  trod  on  in  dominion.  Other  voices  here 
give  to  the  air,  hopes,  plans,  desires,  and  fears, 
laughter  and  sighs,  though  theirs  are  silent.  And 
the  skies  spread  above,  and  the  trees  canopy 
those  who  are,  as  they  did  those  who  have  been, 
and  will  those  who  are  to  come  ; — and  to  each 
and  to  all  earth  seems  for  them,  and  for  them 
only. 

The  day  was  fair,  and  the  breath  of  the 
young  spring  sweet.  Though  the  barks  of 
the  town  trees,  rooting  in  the  harsh  gravel 
looked  black  and  bare,  without  moss  or  clinging 
plant  or  shoot  beside  them,  and  the  poor  little 
town  birds,  dingy  and  tame,  without  gladness  in 
their  notes  or  power  in  their  wings,  were  pitiably 
unlike  their  tribe  of  the  woods ;  yet  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  even  them  chirp,  to  see  even 
thus  the  budding  of  green  leaves,  the  bursting  of 
the  few  flowers,  and  that  general  look  of  fresh- 
ness which  nature  wears  when  just  arisen  from 
repose  after  the  night  of  the  year. 
e  6 
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The  hour  was  so  early  that  the  Mall  was  un- 
peopled ;  but  on  the  wide  and  now  very  verdant 
green  that  surrounded  the  canal,  were  numerous 
parties  of  children  with  their  nurses  ;  some  flying 
kites,  some  at  play  with  their  hoops  or  trap-balls, 
some  launching  little  barks,  others  dimpling  its 
bright  surface  with  showers  of  pebbles.  Wandering 
on,  with  a  very  indefinite  purpose  or  destination, 
I  passed  through  the  iron  gate  near  the  queens 
house.  A  hackney  coach  had  just  stopped 
there :  two  females  plainly  dressed  and  much 
muffled  alighted.  There  was  little  of  the  bel  air 
about  them ;  but  the  quality  of  their  apparel 
and  a  slight  embarrassment  of  manner,  led  me 
to  imagine  they  were  not  ordinary  women  going 
upon  ordinary  business,  who  were  accustomed  to 
be  unattended.  I  suspected  a  mystery,  an  ad- 
venture ;  to  which,  however,  as  I  could  not  by 
possibility  be  concerned  in  it,  I  should  have  been 
at  almost  any  other  moment,  wholly  indifferent : 
but  my  mind  and  time  happened  to  be  at  that 
identical  epoch  disagreeably  unoccupied,  and  I  was 
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delighted  to  beat  up  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an 
adventure:  among  her  hundred  offsprings  of  vices 
and  follies,  idleness  is  the  parent  of  curiosity. 

The  two  ladies  passed  me ;  I  turned,  re- 
entered the  park,  followed  and  overtook  them. 
They  walked  quickly,  and  were  apparently  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conversation.  As  their 
faces  were  turned  towards  each  other,  and  very 
much  sheltered  by  hoods,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  while  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  them.  Both, 
I  remarked,  were  of  low  stature,  and  the  nearer 
to  me  I  fancied  the  elder.  Presently  I  caught 
an  outline  of  a  cheek,  not  a  very  fair  one,  then 
the  face  was  again  completely  averted :  anon 
the  tip  of  a  nose,  which  appeared  rather  more 
than  retrousse,  became  visible,  then  once  more 
receded.  Now  a  side,  now  a  three-quarter 
view,  now  the  whole  countenance  was  revealed 
to  me,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise  and  a 
little  disappointment,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
I  recognised — Lady  Halifax.  She  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  I  smiled,  bowed,  and  spoke. 
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"  Madam,  you  must  allow  me  to  compliment 
you  on  finding  you  so  early  a  riser  and  so  excel- 
lent a  pedestrian.  We  met  at  the  gate,  though 
you  did  not  do  me  the  honour  to  know  me,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  walk  briskly,  I  assure 
you,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing 
your  ladyship  good  morning.11 

"  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  know  you,  my  lord  ; 
the  truth  is,  that  I  fancied  you  would  not  recog- 
nise us,  and  as  you  might  have  been  in  haste, 
I  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  stop  you  to 
discover  ourselves.11 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  should  have  missed  a  pleasure. 
But  I  was  not  in  haste  ;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  men  who  have  no  earthly  business 
of  any  kind.11 

"  Look,  dear  aunt,11  said  a  gentle  voice,  and 
a  pretty  arm,  with  a  long  glove  on  it,  came 
from  under  the  mantle,  and  a  small  hand  was 
laid  detainingly  upon  Lady  Halifax's,  "  at  the 
little  garden  some  child  has  made  here  I11 

A  quantity  of  mould  had  been  heaped  together 
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at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  cleared  of  pebbles,  smoothed 
and  spread  with  a  stick  ;  the  implement  lay  be- 
side it,  and  here  and  there  one  or  two  bunches 
of  lilac,  a  few  wood  anemonies  and  yellow  cro- 
cuses had  been  stuck  in  by  some  tiny  hands,  and 
bordered  with  a  circle  of  daisies.  But  the 
flowers  were  fresh,  and  though  leafless,  appeared 
growing;  and  there  was  a  taste  and  method 
evinced  in  the  disposal  of  the  nosegay  that  had 
been  divided  to  stock  the  mimic  and  miniature 
parterre,  and  a  prettiness  in  its  effect  which 
pleased  and  arrested  the  eye.  We  were  about 
to  approach,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
when  a  beadle,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  gold-laced 
cocked  hat  and  flowing  purple  gown,  happening 
to  pass  by,  espied  the  juvenile  trespass,  and 
immediately,  with  an  air  of  solemn  determina- 
tion, extending  his  yellow-stocking'd  leg  and 
brass-buckled  foot,  "at  one  fell  swoop"''  rased  the 
tiny  flower-garden,  crushing  the  poor,  rootless 
blossoms  in  the  dust.  Scarcely  had  this  emblem 
of  "little  brief  authority"  effected  the  petty 
11 
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devastation  and  proceeded  onward,  staff  in  hand, 
with  the  self-importance  of  one  who  had  ren- 
dered a  considerable  service  to  the  State,  when 
a  fine,  black-eyed,  chubby,  curly-headed  boy  ran 
up  to  the  tree,  bearing  two  large,  deep  oyster- 
shells,  filled  from  the  canal,  to  water  his  garden. 
Great,  indeed,  were  the  poor  little  urchin's  grief 
and  dismay  on  perceiving  his  work  demolished. 
He  placed  the  oyster-shells  deliberately  on  the 
ground,  and  there  stood  gazing  on  his  destroyed 
garden,  till  big  tears  rose  in  his  dark  eyes  and 
coursed  down  his  rosy  cheeks.  After  an  un- 
successful search  in  his  round  cloth  cap  and 
pepper-and-salt  coat-pocket,  he  drew  from  the 
smallest  of  leathern  smalls  a  diminutive  cotton 
handkerchief,  displaying  the  chief  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sobbed  loudly, 
occasionally  directing  reproachful  glances  to- 
wards our  party. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  little  boy,  we  did  it  not," 
said  the  amiable   girl   I  had   noticed   the   day 
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before  listening  to  Lord  Mansfield  ;  and  going 
to  the  child,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck 
and  drew  him  kindly  towards  her.  "  I  would 
help  you  to  make  another  garden,"  she  added, 
"  but  you  must  not  here.  The  parish  beadle 
was  the  person  who  took  up  your  flowers,  and  if 
you  were  to  set  them  again,  perhaps  he  might 
come  and  scold  you.  Besides,  they  would  soon 
die,  for  they  have  no  roots.  Do  you  not  know 
that  flowers  will  not  grow  in  the  ground  unless 
they  have  roots  V 

"  They  always  growed  in  grandam's  garden." 
"  And  where  is  grandam's  garden  V 
"  JuSt  before  you  come  to  the  turnpike." 
"  And  do  you  live  with  your  grandam  \  What 
is  your  name  V 

"  Tommy.  I  live  with  fader.  Fader  took 
me  away  from  granny  tos  I  might  learn  to  run 
and  fetch  ar rants." 

"  And  where  do  you  live,  Tommy  P 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Are  you  here  by  yourself  1" 
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"  No.     Lizzy  is  taking  care  on  me.?1 

"  And  where  is  Lizzy  P 

"  Playing  by  the  water." 

"  Who  gave  you  those  flowers  P 

"  Granny,  Sunday  ;  and  sister  Sue  put  "em  in 
a  pitcher  last  night,  and  now  they're  all  spoiled/1 
Here  the  child,  at  the  recollection  of  his  grief, 
began  to  roar  anew. 

"  Please  to  buy  a  few  useful  articles  of  a  poor 
body,  ladies,"  said  a  decent-looking  woman, 
neatly  dressed  in  a  duffle  cloak  and  black  bon- 
net, with  a  sickly  baby  on  one  arm,  and  a  basket 
of  small  wares  on  the  other,  curtseying  low,  as 
she  held  forth  a  handful  of  staylaces,  shoe- 
ribbons,  and  garters.  "  Please  to  buy  a  keep- 
sake, your  honour,  for  a  present.  Here  are 
side  pincushions  and  table  pincushions,  emery 
cushions,  housewifes,  bodkin- cases,  and  thim- 
bles." 

"  What  pretty  toys  !"  cried  the  little  boy,  as 
his  eyes  wandered  over  the  gay  assemblage  of 
ribbon   and   coloured   leather,    glass,   gilt,   and 
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shells,  resting  finally  upon  the  blue,  green,  and 
red  covered  print  books  which  peeped  from  above 
the  sides  of  the  basket. 

"  Can  you  read,  my  love  V  asked  Lady 
Halifax. 

"  Yes,  ma'am  :  I  can  read  pictures." 

"  Indeed,  good  madam,  it  would  be  quite  a 
charity  to  purchase  a  trifle.  My  husband's  in 
the  hospital,  poor  man,  with  a  broken  leg ;  he 
was  knocked  down  and  run  over  t'other  day. 
He's  a  bill-sticker,  by  business,  my  lady.  We've 
known  better  days,  your  worship.  This  is  our 
youngest,  out  of  thirteen  children,  seven  alive, 
and  six  buried,  and  a  poor  little  sickly  creature 
it  is." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  these  books, 
Tommy  V 

"  No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy 
resolutely,  at  the  same  time  suddenly  averting 
his  head  from  the  contents  of  the  basket  which 
he  had  been  before  wistfully  contemplating. 

"  No  !  and  why  not,  Tommy?" 
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"  Tos,  m'ara,  I've  only  dot  twopence.  One 
halfpenny  uncle  gave  me  last  birthday,  and  one 
aunt  gave  me  for  a  Christmas-box,  and  one 
penny  grandam  gave  me  for  learning  to  say  a 
hymn ;  and  they  are  all  at  home  ;  sister  Sue  is 
keeping  them ;  and  fader  told  me  whenever  I  had 
not  dot  no  money,  I  was  to  say,  No,  thank  you." 

"  Betose"  continued  the  child,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  pointing  a  little  at  the  reminis- 
cence, "  T'other  day,  as  I  was  standing  by  the 
man  that  sells  apples  at  the  tomer  of  our  street, 
he  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  so  I  said  I  wanted 
some  apples ;  then  he  asked  me  how  many  I 
should  like  to  have,  and  I  said  I  should  like  to 
have  three ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  bitten  one  of 
them,  he  asked  me  for  a  halfpenny,  and  I  had 
no  halfpenny  ;  then  he  called  me  names,  and 
made  me  give  him  back  the  two  apples  I  had 
put  in  my  pocket,  and  knocked  t'other  apple  out 
of  my  hand ;  and  when  I  went  and  cried  to 
fader,  fader  told  me,  when  I  had  no  money,  I 
must  always  say,  No,  thank  you." 
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"  But  you  may  have  this  little  book,  for  I  will 
give  it  you,"  said  Miss  Milburne. 

"  And  this  whirligig,  my  fine  fellow, "  added  I. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !"  exclaimed  Tommy,  almost  out  of 
his  wits  with  surprise  and  delight.  "  What  will 
Lizzy  say  V  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  running 
in  search  of  her. 

"  Stay,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Halifax,  "  you  had 
better  take  Lizzy  this  pincushion,  I  think." 

"  Lizzy  !  Lizzy  !"  shouted  the  child,  and  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  a  radiant  face,  he  bounded 
off  without  another  word.  Untutored  children 
rarely  demonstrate  their  pleasure  or  gratitude 
by  verbal  expression. 

"  We  must  hasten  home  now,  my  dear  Lucy, 
or  Lord  Halifax  will  be  inquiring  for  us ;  until 
after  he  has  breakfasted  we  are  safe." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  honoured  ladies  and 
gentleman.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  truly 
obliged  to  you,  indeed,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
curtseying  again  and  again ;  a  shilling  from  eacli 
of  us  having  made  her  affluent  for  the  present. 
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"  Lord ,"  continued  Lady  Halifax  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  there  is  just  the  remotest  chance 
that  you  might  mention  to  my  lord  having  met 
us  out  so  early  :  may  I  beg  you  will  not ;  as  this 
little  expedition  of  ours  is  secret.1' 

A  half  smile  escaped  my  lips  ;  but  I  recol- 
lected Lady  Halifax's  unimpugned  character  for 
discretion  ;  I  looked  too  at  her  face,  and  my 
suspicions  were  discredited. 

"  Madam,  you  may  rely  on  me.  I  would  not 
breathe  a  word  of  the  matter  for  the  world." 

"  Oh  V  she  answered,  colouring  slightly,  for 
there  had  been  more  earnestness  in  my  tone 
than  I  intended,  "  it  is  not  of  that  moment.  In 
short,  for  fear  you  might  put  a  misconstruction, 
— as  I  perceive  you  are  inclined  to  do, — I  may 
as  well  say  that  we  have  only  been  to  visit  a 
poor  young  creature,  a  fan-painter  by  profession, 
who  is  dying  of  toil  and  privation,  I  fear,  in  a 
miserable  place  near  DeanVyard,  Westminster." 

"  But  surely,  madam,  you  did  not  venture 
thither  unattended  V 
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"  I  took  one  of  the  men  with  us,  for  a  coach 
attracts  too  much  attention,  and  bade  him  wait 
near  the  door  of  the  house  till  we  came  out : 
but  it  appears  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  absent- 
ing himself,  and  our  visit  being  shorter  than 
usual,  and  consequently  shorter  than  I  suppose 
he  had  calculated,  when  we  were  ready  to  re- 
turn he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  However,  I 
managed  to  procure  a  coach,  and  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  But  as  Lord  Halifax  is  always  very 
apprehensive  whenever  this  kind  of  business 
carries  me  abroad,  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in 
sparing  him  anxiety  by  keeping  him  in  ignorance 
of  my  visits  if  I  can.  I  once  had  a  very  dis- 
agreeable adventure — " 

"  Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  ask  of  what  kind?" 
"  My  lord,  one  day  word  was  brought  to  me 
that  a  little  boy  waited  in  the  hall  who  begged 
pressingly  to  speak  with  me,  and  would  deliver 
his  message  to  no  one  else.  I  saw  him.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  which  purported  to  be  written  by 
the  father  of  a  very  distressed  family;  it  described 
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that  they  were  about  to  be  turned  from  their 
lodgings  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  solicited  pre- 
sent relief,  and  above  all  that  I  would  grant 
them  a  visit.  I  sent  a  small  sum  by  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  naming  a  day  and  hour  pro- 
mised to  call.  The  next  forenoon  accordingly, 
taking  a  female  servant  with  me,  I  set  out  in  a 
hackney-coach,  which,  for  greater  privacy,  I 
quitted  at  some  little  distance  from  the  design- 
ated spot ;  a  house  situated  in  a  very  populous 
but  low  neighbourhood,  in  the  centre  of  a  number 
of  courts  which  slope  from  the  Strand  to  the 
Thames.  The  house,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
closed,  and  with  all  the  indications  of  being 
untenanted.  While  I  was  knocking  in  the  en- 
deavour to  gain  admittance,  a  man  accosted  me. 
from  whom  I  learnt  that  the  persons  I  was  in 
search  of  had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  another 
lodging  in  the  vicinity.  As  this  seemed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  account  contained  in  the  letter 
of  their  circumstances,  I  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation the  man's  offer  of  conducting  me  to  their 
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present  abode.  After  having*  traversed  a  multi- 
tude of  courts — some,  I  now  believe,  more  than 
once — we  at  length  stopped,  and  were  admitted 
into  a  dilapidated  and  squalid  habitation.  A 
woman  ushered  me  into  a  darkened  room,  in 
which  she  pretended  the  sick  daughter  who  had 
been  mentioned  lay  ;  but  no  sooner  were  my 
maid  and  I  fairly  within  it,  than  the  door  was 
fastened  on  the  outside,  and  three  men,  who 
had  lain  perdus  under  a  heap  of  bed-clothes,  rose 
and  compelled  me  to  deliver  up  my  watch  and 
watch-chain,  my  seals,  which  were  very  costly, 
being  richly  set  with  precious  stones,  my  rings, 
my  ear-rings,  and  my  purse  containing  twelve 
guineas.  They  also  despoiled  Waters  and 
myself  of  whatever  was  valuable  in  our  apparel, 
affording  us  only  the  most  wretched  substitutes. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  be  sufficiently  collected, 
I  might  have  been  amused  at  witnessing  in  the 
midst  of  her  terror  the  mortification  of  my  wait- 
ing-woman at  the  metamorphosis  she  underwent ; 
her  distress  at  the  loss  of  each  favourite  article 

VOL.  II.  F 
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of  finery ;  her  conciliatory  civility  to  the  thieves ; 
and  the  tears  and  wringing  of  hands,  the  sup- 
plications and  piteous  laments  elicited  by  the 
fear  of  final  separation  from  a  much  loved  black 
tiffany  petticoat  which  she  had  inherited  from 
her  mother,  who  had  received  it  as  a  legacy  from 
one  of  her  mistresses." 

"  And  pray,  madam,  how  were  you  released  f 
"  Having  secured  our  lives  by  taking  oaths  that 
we  would  not  reveal  the  situation  of  the  house  if 
we  knew  it,  or  attempt  to  discover  it  if  we  did 
not,  the  men  left  us ;  but  we  remained  locked  up 
till  it  grew  dark.  Then  the  door  was  unfastened  ; 
and  without  any  thought  but  of  escape,  we 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  finding  our  passage  free, 
into  the  street.  At  the  top  of  the  court  stood 
a  hackney  coach;  this  I  believe  not  likely  to 
have  been  accidental,  but  probably  one  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  plot.  I  desired  the  coach- 
man to  drive  us  home  ;  he  replied  that  he  was 
engaged  to  take  up  a  fare  in  a  little  time,  that 
therefore  he  could  not  convey  us  so  long  a  dis-  / 
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tance,  but  would  any  shorter  one.  In  compliance 
with  my  direction,  he  carried  us  to  the  Hay- 
market.  On  alighting,  I  remembered,  for  the 
first  time,  that  neither  myself  nor  Waters  had 
any  money  about  us.  The  man  was  abusive  and 
appeared  angry,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  feigned.  We  had  great  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  strange  figures  we  presented  in  our 
wretched  apparel,  in  procuring  another  convey- 
ance, and  underwent  a  sad  ordeal  of  insults  and 
annoyances.  At  length  we  reached  home,  but 
only  to  encounter  a  new  trial  of  patience.  The 
old  porter,  who  is  very  deaf  and  somewhat  blind, 
shut  the  door  again  and  again  in  my  face,  and 
my  poor  Abigail,  who  had  never  ceased  weeping 
the  disgrace  of  our  mischances,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  her  black  tiffany  petticoat,  se- 
conded very  unsuccessfully  the  attempts  I  made 
to  establish  my  identity.  I  know  not  how  it 
would  have  ended,  for  the  porter  growing  wroth 
was  on  the  point  of  consigning  us  to  the  hands 
of  the  watchman,  had  not  the  noise  of  the  con- 
f  2 
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test  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  other 
servants,  by  whom,  of  course,  I  was  speedily 
recognised.  You  may  imagine,  my  lord,  the 
sensation  our  plight  and  the  history  of  our 
escape  excited.  Lord  Halifax  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  agents  in  this  conspiracy,  but  fruit- 
lessly. I  could  not  conscientiously  afford  him 
any  clue,  and  I  felt  bound  to  insist  upon 
Waters'  silence,  and  to  secure  it  by  adequate 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  clothes ;  other- 
wise, I  fear,  the  hope  of  regaining  the  black 
tiffany  petticoat  would  have  proved  too  strong 
a  temptation.  Lord  Halifax  has  often  since 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  me  a  promise  that 
I  would  relinquish  making  this  kind  of  visits,  and 
content  myself  with  supplying  money,  clothes, 
and  other  requisites."" 

"  And  really,  madam,  after  having  fallen  into 
such  a  snare,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
withhold  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  it  is  not  just  that  the 
many  should  suffer  for  the  ingratitude  of  a  few. 
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A  purely  selfish  consideration  could  not  excuse 
my  abandoning  a  serious  duty.11 

"  But  why  not  adopt  your  lord's  suggestion, 
madam,  and  be  satisfied  with  supplying  whatever 
is  requisite,  without  incurring  personal  risk  V 

"  Oh,  the  risk  is  very  trifling.  Having  been 
once  deceived,  I  act  with  great  caution.  Very 
little  good  can  be  achieved  by  mere  almsgiving. 
To  aid  persons  effectually  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  them  and  their  condition, 
without  which  one  might  supply  food  where 
medicine  was  most  needed,  or  money  where 
clothing,  instruction,  or  employment  would  be 
better  things ;  and  in  all  cases,  besides  relieving 
pressing  wants,  advice,  assistance,  encourage- 
ment, sometimes  even  reproof  are  of  far  greater 
service.     But  I  am  too  serious  for  you.11 

"  No,  madam  ;  I  love  to  be  rational  now  and 
then ;  it  is  too  seldom  the  world  will  allow  one 
the  opportunity.11 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Lucy,  love, 
the  key.11 

f  3 
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We  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
behind  their  house  in  Arlington-street. 

"  Permit  me,  madam." 

"  My  lord,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
escort  home.'" 

"  Madam,  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would 
command  it  at  any  time  on  these  occasions.1"' 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  our 
scenes  would  be  too  grave." 

"  They  would  do  me  good." 

"  I  will  not  gainsay  you,  my  lord,  perhaps 
they  might ;""  and,  laughing,  Lady  Halifax  curt- 
seyed my  dismissal. 

Miss  Milburne  smiled  me  a  friendly  smile, 
which  I  thought  prettier  than  any  I  had  received 
from  the  most  finished  coquettes  of  St.  James's, 
and  sweeping  my  hat  to  the  very  ground,  I 
bowed  and  turned  homewards. 

It  was  the  same  or  the  next  evening,  that,  the 
royal  family  receiving  visits  at  Kew,  I  found 
myself  toiling  up  the  crowded  staircase  of  the 
palace,  progressing  as  slowly  as  might  have  done 
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Sisyphus  with  the  stone  after  his  thousandth 
disappointment,  amid  the  crushing  contact  of 
bodies,  male  and  female,  overloaded  with  finery ; 
and  the  suffocating  steam  of  heated  respiration, 
rendered  more  noxious  by  the  mingled  fumes  of, 
I  believe,  every  known  essence.  On  attaining  the 
doorway  of  the  first  room,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  escaping  the  martyrdom  I  had  been  suffering 
during  the  ascent,  while  closely  packed  between 
two  invading  whalebone  hoops,  with  an  ill- 
carried  sword  poking  and  thrusting  in  front, 
an  intrusive  queue  deranging  my  breast-ruffles 
and  scattering  powder  and  pomatum  upon  my 
new  pomona  velvet  coat,  which,  with  its  accom- 
panying peach-blossom  satin  waistcoat,  had 
already  received  liberal  contributions.  Three 
rooms  en  suite  were  lighted  up.  In  the  inner- 
most, on  state  chairs,  sat  the  king,  "farmer 
George,"  as  he  was  popularly  termed,  drinking 
a  dish  of  tea,  and  conversing  with  a  party  who 
were  paying  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and — her 
knitting  on  her  knee,  some  of  her  ladies  behind 
f  4 
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her,  and  by  her  side  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  little  princess,  and  the  infant  Bishop  of 
Osnaburgh — his  consort,  Queen  Charlotte,  also 
receiving  compliments. 

In  the  middle  room  a  number  of  persons  were 
grouped,  waiting  their  turn  for  announcement. 
Circulating  amongst  them,  to  dispense  notice, 
might  be  seen  several  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  ante- chamber  was  very  much 
crowded  both  by  those  ingressing  and  egressing; 
for  here,  beside  the  attraction  of  a  band,  people 
had  the  privilege  of  talking  aloud  and  of  sitting. 
Chairs  were,  however,  becoming  scarce.  Espy- 
ing a  vacant  one  in  a  corner,  despite  of  the  play- 
ful fan-taps,  the  nods,  becks,  smiles,  and  "  <Ty 
do'es,"  intended  to  detain  me,  I  resolutely  made 
for  and  obtained  it.  The  sun  had  not  yet  sunk, 
and  the  evening,  by  one  of  the  caprices  of  our 
climate,  was  positively  sultry ;  perhaps  I  was 
the  more  sensible  of  its  oppression  from  having 
fatigued  myself  by  a  long  and  rapid  ride. 

"The  warmth  is  insupportable!"  I  exclaimed, 
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dropping  into  the  seat; — and  leaning  back  in  the 
chair,  I  passed  across  my  brow  a  lace  bordered 
handkerchief,  on  which  my  initials  had  been 
embroidered  in  hair  by  some  fair  hand,  extended 
my  gentlemanly  limbs,  took  a  complacent  survey 
of  my  spotless  white  kid  tights,  and  silk  hose, 
and  finally  rivetted  my  eyes  in  contemplative 
admiration  on  a  pair  of  gold  shoe-buckles  of  a 
novel  pattern  which  I  had  myself  designed. 
After  a  moment  of  reverie  I  looked  up,  glanced 
around  me,  and  was  almost  glad  to  perceive  the 
person  of  my  acquaintance  nearest  me — Miss 
Milburne.  Her  aunt,  who  sat  beside  her,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  another  lady  ;  and 
as  Miss  Milburne  happened  to  be  neither  talking 
nor  listening,  I  ventured  to  place  my  chair  nearer 
to  hers. 

"  Madam,""  said  I,  taking  the  opportunity  to 
observe  her  more  particularly  than  I  had  been 
able  to  do  before,  "I  fear  you  must  be  suffering; 
the  crowd  here  is  so  dense  :  the  heat  so  exces- 
sive." Her  countenance,  which  was  in  repose, 
f  5 
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appeared  to  my  first  glance  inanimate.  I  might 
almost  have  termed  her  plain,  but  that  there 
was  a  prettiness  in  the  silken  pale  brown  hair 
and  very  fair  skin. 

"  This  weather" — I  looked  longer — "  in  such 
a  month  is  intolerable." 

Neither  in  profile  nor  contour  could  her  face 
be  termed  classical :  yet,  though  not  regular, 
the  features  were  delicate,  and  the  cheek  had  a 
childlike  fulness  and  softness, — health's  roseate 
blended  with  those  violet  tints  that  never  sur- 
vive first  youth,  which  would  have  been  beautiful 
to  a  painter's  eye. 

"  Only  intolerable  in  such  a  place,  I  think, 
my  lord.  Out  of  doors,  in  the  country,  this 
evening  would  be  delightful. " 

Her  eyes  I  found  were  gray  ;  not  brilliant  but 
gentle,  and  rather  pensive  in  expression. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  the  country,  madam  V 

"  I  have  always  lived  there." 

"  Then  of  course  you  prefer  the  town.  Di 
novello  tutto  par  hello.     Novelty  always  pleases." 

11 
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"  No  ;  from  habit  probably  I  prefer  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  dislike  town,  but  there  is  so  much 
that  is  novel  and  strange  to  me  in  it ;  the  going 
every  day  to  new  places,  meeting  every  day  new 
people,  renders  me  so  unsettled  that,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  life,  which  it  seems  I  am  henceforth 
to  lead  a  part  of  every  year,  I  more  than  half 
fancy  myself  abroad  on  my  travels,  and  think  of 
returning  to  the  country  as  if  there  only  was 
my  home." 

"  Then  you  have  never  been  in  London  before, 
madam  V 

'*  Only  for  a  short  while,  my  lord,  and  then  I 
was  a  child,  and  not  in  society." 

"  And  does  not  society  amuse  you  ?" 

"  Amuse  !  I  suppose  that  is  a  town  term. 
Yes ;  it  amuses  and  fatigues  me,  like  the  pan- 
orama of  the  procession  I  saw  the  other  day ; 
faces  and  figures,  succeeded  by  faces  and  figures : 
but  I  do  not  think  I  enjoy  it." 

"  Oh  !  there  are  so  few  things  after  one  has 
f  6 
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left  off  romps,  and  lost  one's  relish  for  plum- 
cake,  that  one  does  enjoy  !"" 

"  Do  you  think  so  I  I  must  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  you  then,  my  lord,  for  I  still  enjoy  a 
great  many." 

"  I  dare  not  be  so  bold,  madam,  as  to  inquire 
what  may  be  a  lady's  chief  pleasures  :  but  per- 
haps I  may  guess  them.  Choosing  a  new  silk, 
or  finding  one,  put  on  for  the  first  time,  becom- 
ing ;  rejecting  a  suitor ;  or  being  let  into  a 
secret." 

"  Oh,  no  !  my  lord  ;  at  least,  they  are  not 
mine.  I  meant  that  I  thought  reading  an  enter- 
taining book  ;  listening  to  rational  conversation, 
or  agreeable  music ;  viewing  a  fair  landscape  or 
a  fine  picture,  among  a  thousand  others — great 
pleasures." 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  but  one  must  be  in  a  parti- 
cular mood  of  mind,  or  the  book  may  fail  to 
prove  entertaining,  the  music  agreeable,  or  the 
landscape  fair." 
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"  You  allude  to  the  effects  of  grief,  of  mis- 
fortune ;  but  even  where  there  are  no  delights, 
there  are  consolations." 

"  No.     I  referred  to  the  effects  of  ennui." 

"  I  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

"  There  is  not  an  English  word  which  ren- 
ders it  exactly.  Satiety  is  the  cause,  dissatisfac- 
tion the  result.1' 

"  And  what  does  satiety  precisely  signify  P 

"  Being  tired  of  anything." 

"  And  ennui  V 

"  Of  all  things." 

"  Surely,  there  can  be  no  such  feeling.  Have 
you  ever  experienced  it,  my  lord  f 

"  For  a  very  short  time." 

"  I  never.  Between  duties  and  recreations, 
my  days  go  swiftly  enough.  I  dispose  of  them 
according  to  a  little  plan,  to  which  I  adhere,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  allow  me,  and  I  always 
find  that  before  I  am  grown  weary  of  one  occu- 
pation, the  time  for  another  is  arrived." 

"  You  are  very  happy  then  V 
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"  How  should  I  be  otherwise  I  I  have  many, 
many  blessings,  and  have  never  known  sorrow. 
For  though  I  am  an  orphan,  I  was  so  young 
when  my  parents  died,  that  I  did  not  then  feel, 
and,"  she  added,  looking  gratefully  towards  Lady 
Halifax,  "  have  never  since  felt  my  loss  in  them. 
I  am  more  than  nineteen,  and  since  I  can  re- 
member, every  morning  I  have  risen  in  content, 
and  every  night  lain  down  in  thankfulness. " 

There  was,  I  felt,  a  wisdom  far  passing  that 
of  the  world  in  this  young  girl's  simplicity.  I 
coveted  the  same  bright  and  blissful  spirit ;  for 
with  shame  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  had  equal 
means  of  happiness,  yet  happiness  was  not  with 
me. 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  my  lord  here  of 
ennui,"  said  Miss  Milburne,  as  Lady  Halifax  at 
length  turned  towards  us. 

"  It  is  my  hope,"  she  answered,  "  that  the 
quality  may  long  be  as  foreign  to  us  as  the 
word.  We  were  speaking  on  the  subject  the 
other  night  at  Lady  Pennington's.     Mrs.  Bar- 
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bauld  and  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan  were  present. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  remarked  that  it  was  a  new  name 
for  a  compound  disease  of  the  blood,  the  brain, 
and  the  heart,  from  which  none  but  the  idle  and 
selfish  ever  suffered  ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  added, 
4  that  in  God's  universe  men,  in  spite  of  the 
heaviest  afflictions  or  the  greatest  bereavements, 
might  always  find  objects  worthy  of  their  hearts 
and  occupations  of  their  minds.1 " 

"  Do  we  go  to  Lady  Pennington's  to-morrow 
evening  V 

"  Yes,  my  love." 

I  remembered  it.  There  was  something  about 
Miss  Milburne  that  exceedingly  interested  me. 
She  was  timid,  gentle,  serious,  wholly  unlike 
the  generality  of  young  women  of  fashion,  who, 
if  they  possessed  any  characteristic,  were  dis- 
tinguished either  as  saucy  wits,  bold  flirts,  and 
shameless  gamesters ;  far  inferior,  in  feminine 
graces,  to  the  squires'*  and  merchants'  daughters 
of  their  own  country,  nor  half  so  creditable  to 
the    English    system  of  liberty  as  the  young 
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Frenchwomen  of  the  same  rank  to  theirs  of  re- 
striction. 

Miss  Milburne  might  have  been  excused  a 
degree  of  pretension,  for  besides  being  highly 
connected  through  Lord  Halifax,  she  was,  as  1 
afterwards  understood,  a  considerable  heiress  ; 
but  her  extreme  modesty  and  simplicity  were 
the  very  traits  that  attracted  me.  To  one  who 
craves  novelty,  there  is  infinite  charm  in  con- 
trast ;  and  Miss  Milburne,  compared  with  the 
highly  rouged,  dice-throwing,  modish  young 
belles,  who  had  duns  and  debts  of  honour  like 
their  brothers,  was  what  quiet  is  to  din,  or  shade 
to  glare. 

"  My  lord,"  drawled  a  more  than  half-faded 
beauty,  very  girlishly  dressed  in  skyblue,  with 
sweetpeas  and  roses  in  her  hair,  who  sat  droop- 
ing over  the  side  of  a  chair,  inhaling  the  essence 
of  a  flacon,  "  My  lord,"  she  reiterated,  (for  I  had 
been  purposely  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,) 
extending  with  an  affected  air  of  juvenile  aban- 
don, designed  to  be  playful  and  fascinating,  an 
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arm  which  looked  like  a  fan-stick  in  the  wrinkled 
glove,  "  I  know  yon  are  the  best-natured  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Don't  let  me  get  you  at- 
tainted for  treason  ;  but — " 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  it,  madam,  since  you 
are  not  queen.11 

"  Fi-donc  r 

She  laughed,  and  I  counted  three  false  teeth. 

"  No.  I  hate  to  impose  on  you  ;  but,  posi- 
tively, I  am  expiring.  I  would  give  the  world 
for  that  dish  of  tea  I  see  they  are  carrying  away 
there.11 

"  Madam,  I  don't  bargain  for  a  world ;  it 
would  be  too  ponderous  an  acquisition  as  I  am 
no  Atlas.  Give  me  a  world's  worth,11  I  whis- 
pered, "  one  smile.11 

She  put  up  her  fan,  and  I  hurried  to  overtake 
the  page,  and  procure  the  tea  for  the  lady,  who 
was  no  other  than  a  personage  equally  well 
known  as  the  notorious  maid  of  honour,  ^Elia 
Lcelia  Chudleigh,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and 
Foote's  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile.     I  may  here  re- 
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mark  that  in  my  youth  no  one  was  afraid  of 
paying,  or  ashamed  of  receiving  the  most  extra- 
vagant compliment,  a  high-flown  tone  of  homage 
being  the  ordinary  style  of  men  in  addressing 
women,  the  last  relic  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
But  the  language  of  compliment  listened  to,  as 
it  was  spoken,  merely  as  such,  was  neither  in- 
tended nor  supposed  to  have  any  serious  mean- 
ing, and,  however  usual  between  slight,  always 
dispensed  with  among  intimate  acquaintances. 
The  education,  or  rather  the  non-education  of 
Englishwomen  of  fashion,  which  rarely  extended 
its  cares  farther  than  to  a  very  limited  degree  of 
religious  instruction,  a  few  accomplishments,  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  carriage,  unembarrassed 
address,  a  knowledge  of  etiquette,  and  a  habit  of 
studious  attention  to  the  improvement,  preser- 
vation, and  adornment  of  the  persons,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  render  its  eleves  other  than  they 
generally  were,  weak,  frivolous,  excessively  fond 
of  adulation,  and  not  delicate  in  the  quality  of 
flattery.      Deprived   by   their    position   of   the 
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salutary  occupation  found  by  females  of  lower 
rank  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  and, 
from  want  of  mental  culture,  incapable  of  sub- 
stituting intellectual  pursuits,  dissipation  was 
naturally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  vacant  mind,  and  beguiling  the  heavy  time. 
Among  other  excitements  and  amusements,  co- 
quetry took  its  turn.  But  English  ladies,  "  the 
chaste  British  fair,"  cold  and  prudent,  if  vain, 
permitted  themselves  admirers,  not  lovers.  ]\ros 
■niceurs  at  this  period  were  indeed  very  reputable 
compared  with  those  of  the  continent,  and  yet 
there  was  a  freedom,  and  often  a  coarseness  of 
expression  in  use  among  the  best  English  com- 
pany, which  the  French,  under  the  stigma  of  a 
mauvais  ton,  had  justly  banished.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  in  proportion  as  the  court  morals 
had  become  depraved,  descending  to  the  lowest 
depths  during  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
court  language  had  become  purified,  so  that 
terms  accepted,  and  even  employed  by  Madame 
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de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  would 
have  been  pronounced  hesitatingly  even  by 
Madame  du  Barri.  However  inexplicable  this 
may  appear,  a  slight  retrospection  will  show  the 
same  anomaly  in  England. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grossness  that  dis- 
figured the  style  of  speaking  and  writing  after 
the  revolution,  when  public  morals, — for  national 
like  private  adversity  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  virtue, — had  reached  an  incomparably  high 
standard,  and  the  lives  of  the  nobility  in  parti- 
cular, of  that  period,  afforded  great  examples. 
A  large  majority  of  the  first  class,  residing  per- 
manently in  the  country,  where  they  employed 
themselves  in  the  government  of  their  estates, 
exercising  among  their  tenantry  a  sway  more 
potent  than  the  rule  of  the  old  feudal  barons, 
because  mild,  beneficial,  and  founded  on  the 
reverence  accorded  to  superiority  of  character 
and  conduct,  as  well  as  on  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty. They  rarely  visited  London,  except  to 
attend  Parliament  upon  some  local  matter,  dur- 
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ing  which  time  they  lodged  at  such  inns  as 
Lyons',  Gray's,  or  Lincoln's ;  now  wholly  appro- 
priated by  law  practitioners,  but  then  equally 
frequented  by  traders,  accountants,  and  per- 
sons on  business.  These  inns,  by  the  way, 
like  the  eastern  caravansaries,  commonly  com- 
posed of  a  quadrangular  range  of  building, 
enclosing  a  court-yard  for  the  reception  of 
vehicles,  probably  originated  the  plan  of  the 
square. 

After  awhile,  the  heads  of  the  families  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters ; 
they  intermingled  with  the  court,  received  and 
returned  entertainments,  their  stays  were  pro- 
longed, and  they  soon  discovered  the  necessity 
of  having  private  residences.  Then  London 
grew  apace,  and  the  new  mansions  excelled  in 
size  and  commodiousness  even  those  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  Enervated  by 
idleness,  infected  by  bad  example,  the  provincial 
nobility  lost  much  in  exchange  for  acquired 
elegance.     Becoming  needy  from  extravagance 
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and  avaricious  from  need,  the  women  of  the  next 
generation  grew  up  gamesters,  the  men  sordid 
politicians.  But  manners  progressed,  while 
morals  declined ;  and  for  every  lost  virtue  there 
was  gained  a  grace.  If  the  aristocracy  lived 
neither  so  happily  nor  so  honestly  as  their 
progenitors  had  done,  they  curtseyed,  bowed, 
wrote,  and  read  better,  and  talked  with  less 
coarseness.  Still  in  1766  we  were  neither  so 
vicious  nor  so  refined  as  the  French. 

Next  day  I  dined  out,  so  that  it  was  almost 
eight  o'clock  before  I  could  fulfil  my  intention  of 
going  to  Lady  Pennington's.  From  symptoms 
on  my  entrance,  I  was  rather  pleased  to  discover 
that  it  was  only  a  tea-party,  not,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, a  rout.  Giving  my  card,  I  walked  up 
stairs  with  as  much  composure  as  if  I  had  been 
invited.  In  the  inner  of  two  little  drawing- 
rooms  were  a  number  of  quiet-looking  persons, 
chiefly  literati.  George  Keat,  the  Crichton  of 
the  hour,  an  antiquary,  poet,  naturalist,  and 
draftsman;   Mr.  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas; 
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Mr.  Steevens,  Shakspeare's  commentator;  Mac- 
pherson,  the  reviver  of  Ossian ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  translator  of  Epictetus ;  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  dramatic  writers ;  Mrs. 
Frances  Sheridan,  mother  of  the  great  orator  of 
that  name ;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Dr.  Burney,  and, 
I  believe,  Hannah  More.  Of  Lady  Pennington 
I  knew  very  little :  so,  to  make  the  best  of  my 
intrusion,  going  up  to  her  with  downcast  eyes 
and  a  well  assumed  air  and  tone  of  timidity, 
frankness,  and  simplicity,  "  Madam,"  said  I, 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  look  very  grave  upon  me, 
though  I  am  aware  that  as  an  interloper  I  de- 
serve it.  The  fact  is,  I  have  heard  a  vast  deal 
of  the  society  here ;  and  as  I  never  could  hope 
for  a  card,  and  yet  excessively  desired  one, 
passing  your  door  to-night  and  finding  that 
your  house  was  open,  I  ventured  to  steal  up. 
But  I  promise  that  I  will  walk  down  again 
without  a  word,  if  you  bid  me.11 

Of  course  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
"The  truth  is,   madam,  they   tell  me    Mrs. 
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Frances  Sheridan  is  to  be  seen  here  and  scarcely 
any  where  else.  I  have  read  '  Sidney  Biddulph" 
and  seen  the  Discovery,  and  am  dying  to  get  a 
peep  at  her.     Is  she  here  to-night  V 

Lady  Pennington  indicated  to  me  a  lady  about 
thirty-five,  dressed  with  singular  plainness,  in  a 
dark-brown  silk  gown,  lace  handkerchief,  and 
head-dress.  Her  figure  was  slightly  defective, 
her  countenance  remarkably  intellectual,  and 
though  strongly,  almost  masculinely,  featured; 
redeemed  from  harshness  by  an  excessive  deli- 
cacy of  complexion  and  the  softness  of  her 
bright  hazel  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  think,  madam,""  said  I,  in  reply 
to  her  ladyship's  good-natured  offer  of  intro- 
ducing me  immediately,  "  I  had  better  wait  a 
little  while  ?  As  I  have  no  pretext  for  obtruding 
myself  on  Mrs.  Sheridan's  notice,  it  might  look 
pointed ;  and  I  should  not  like  all  the  world  to 
learn  what  a  ridiculous  curiosity  I  have  about 
persons  of  talent.  I  see  Lady  Halifax  here, 
whom  I  know  pretty  well.     I  will  go  and  make 
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my  bow  to  her,  and  then,  if  you  please,  madam, 
perhaps  you  will  find  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing me  as  one  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  humblest 
admirers.*' 

Lady  Pennington,  I  perceived,  deduced  a 
very  favourable  impression  from  my  modesty. 
I  presented  myself  to  Lady  Halifax,  who  looked 
rather  surprised  to  see  me.  Miss  Milburne 
was  singing  a  ballad  at  a  spinnet  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  had  not  observed 
my  entrance.  I  went  and  stood  near  the  back 
of  her  chair,  admiring  the  prettiness  of  her 
round  arms  and  small  dimpled  hands.  An  old. 
fat,  mulberry-nosed  man,  Lord  Kellie,  who, 
though  as  deaf  as  beetles  are  said  to  be,  per- 
sisted in  professing  himself  a  great  amateur  of 
music,  was  seated  beside  her,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  some  of  Purcell's  music,  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  left  upon  the  stand,  when- 
ever he  fancied  it  necessary,  beating  time  with 
his  foot,  and  gesticulating  as  if  in  a  seventh 
heaven  of  ecstasy.     Miss  Milburne  appeared  to 
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me  to  have  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  pretty  simple 
way  of  singing,  though  she  seemed  much 
alarmed.  At  the  close  of  the  song  she  looked 
up,  saw  me,  started,  looked  down,  and  blushed, 
till  her  face  was  almost  as  crimson  as  Lord 
Kellie's. 

People  were  thanking  her.  "  Poor,  dear  Lucy,"11 
said  Lady  Halifax,  "  is  quite  embarrassed  by 
their  compliments/1 

Taking  advantage  of  the  pause,  Lady  Pen- 
nington introduced  me  to  all  the  party,  and  then 
I  sat  down  to  drink  tea.  One  of  the  minor  traits 
in  my  character  was  a  great  facility  in  adapting 
myself  to  whatever  description  of  society  I  hap- 
pened to  fall  into.  Easily,  because  almost 
unconsciously,  1  adopted  not  only  the  tone  of 
conversation,  but  for  the  moment  the  prevalent 
cast  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  aptitude  is 
commonly  supposed  peculiar  to  what  are  termed 
persons  well  acquainted  with  life,  that  is,  to 
persons  who  either  from  having  occupied  a 
diversity  of  positions  and  associating  intimately 
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with  various  classes,  or  from  a  habit  of  observa- 
tion, possess  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  character.  Such  an  opinion  I  fancy  erro- 
neous, because  I  have  remarked  that  no  persons, 
thrown  by  accident  among  individuals  of  a  diffe- 
rent grade,  acquit  themselves  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  with  whom  they  temporarily 
mingle,  as  persons  of  quality,  who,  of  all  others, 
are  the  least  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
their  experience  of  life  being  confined  to  society 
in  which  it  is  never  permitted  to  appear.  A 
knowledge  of  character,  then,  is  not  essential 
to  the  art  of  winning  popularity.  Tt  is  to  be 
gained,  though  not  to  be  retained,  by  mere 
manner ;  and  persons  of  quality  succeed  best, 
I  fancy,  in  speedily  ingratiating  themselves  with 
those  with  whom  for  the  moment  they  come  in 
contact,  not  because  they  have  more  discrimina- 
tion than  others,  but  because  they  have  more 
manner.  It  is  not  that  they  feel  immediately  at 
home  in  every  novel  situation,  but  that  they 
seem  so.  The  nil  admirari  ascribed  to  them 
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they  are  very  far  from  attaining.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  their  lives  are  mostly  exempt  from 
vicissitudes  and  marked  by  few  events,  every 
occurrence  that  arrives  is  magnified  by  its  rarity. 
Like  persons  less  artificially  bred,  they  are  sur- 
prised, shocked,  or  wearied  by  whatever  they 
deem  strange,  vulgar,  or  tedious,  but  they  rarely 
demonstrate  their  sensations  :  a  control  of 
impulse,  the  effect  of  their  peculiar  education, 
whence  results  the  advantage  that  they  never 
offend,  and  never  to  offend  is  the  most  certain 
means  of  pleasing. 

From  several  causes  persons  of  quality  are 
calculated  to  obtain  popularity.  They  are  more 
easy  in  mixed  intercourse  ;  because,  occupying 
a  fixed  position  of  importance,  they  are  not  em- 
barrassed, when  they  design  to  be  affable  and 
agreeable,  by  the  apprehension  either  of  intrud- 
ing or  of  descending  ;  they  are  not  so  proud  as 
the  lowly  and  aspiring,  who  are  always  strug- 
gling to  assert  themselves,  or  their  pride  is  not 
so  perceptible ;    they  are  more   even-tempered 
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naturally  than   the   less  prosperous ;    in  short, 
less  apt  to  take,  and  more  guarded  in  giving 
offence.     The   reason   that   their   manners   are 
better  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
In  the  middle  and  lower  classes  the  business  of 
life  consists  in  endeavouring  to  acquire ;  in  the 
upper,  of  endeavouring  to  enjoy.     It  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  former  to  escape  difficulties ;   of  the 
latter,  to  avoid  annoyances.     In  every  commu- 
nity the  attention  paid  to  any  subject  will,  of 
course,  be  proportionate  to  its  interest  for  the 
majority.     A  great  part  of  the  existence  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  condition  being  passed  in 
intercourse  with  their  peers,  to  render  that  in- 
tercourse as  agreeable  as  possible  becomes  an 
important    object   to   them ;    while    the   other 
classes,  having  their  attention  claimed  by  more 
serious    matters,    inevitably   remain    upon   this 
point  inferior.     Their  delicate  senses,  cultivated 
by  indulgence,  require  the  absence  of  every  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  ;  they  prohibit 
all  that  can  possibly  excite  disagreeable  sensa- 
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tions  by  revolting,  alarming,  or  provoking. 
(Crossness,  contradiction,  intemperate  discussion, 
ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  every  species  of  social 
aggression,  are  consequently  banished  from  good 
company.  Sarcasm,  indeed,  is  not  the  language 
of  the  fortunate  ;  for  the  fortunate  know  none 
of  the  hatred  of  envy,  and  from  envy  sarcasm 
ever  draws  both  its  point  and  its  poison.  It  is 
commonly  the  gift  of  those  who,  like  the  ser- 
pent, lowly  in  state,  and  lofty  in  desire,  strive 
against  the  doom  which  condemns  them  "  to  eat 
dust,"  endowed  with  no  other  potency  than  a 
subtle  head  and  a  stinging  tongue.  But  to 
return. 

Among  the  grave  set  with  whom  I  now  found 
myself,  I  bore  my  part  so  well,  that  I  fancy  I 
impressed  every  one  present,  and  I  am  sure  I 
did  Lady  Halifax,  with  the  persuasion  that  for 
so  young,  handsome,  and  modish  a  man,  I  was 
rational  and  right-minded  to  a  miracle.  The 
conversation  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  even 
gay,  and  in  its  perfect  freedom  from  impurity  of 
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thought  or  levity  of  expression,  from  detraction, 
envy,  or  any  kind  of  worldliness,  the  atmosphere 
of  this  little  society  of  exemplary,  as  well  as 
talented  men  and  women,  seemed  healthful  to 
the  mind.  Respect  involuntarily  took  place  of 
my  predisposition  to  ridicule  the  sober  coterie 
whom  I  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  curiosities. 
We  talked  chiefly  of  books  and  their  authors 
until  half-past  nine,  when  refreshments,  I  was 
about  to  write  sandwiches,  were  brought  in  ; 
but  that  edible  had  not  yet  been  discovered  an 
indispensable  to  civilised  intercourse.  To  the 
memory  of  Lord  Sandwich  belongs  the  honour 
of  the  invention.  Being,  during  his  administra- 
tion, as  was  very  usual  with  him,  at  a  gambling- 
house,  he  had,  on  this  particular  occasion,  for- 
gotten hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  fascinations  of 
play  for  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  when 
suddenly  feeling  disposed  to  break  his  fast,  though 
still  riveted  to  the  table,  he  called  to  bid  some 
one  bring  him  anything  that  was  to  be  had  to 
eat,  which  happened  to  prove  a  slice  of  beef  and 
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two  pieces  of  toast.  Placing  them  together  for 
the  sake  of  expedition,  he  devoured  them  with 
the  greatest  relish  and  the  most  ecstatic  enco- 
miums, published  his  discovery  which  was  uni- 
versally adopted,  gave  it  his  name,  and  be- 
queathed it  as  a  memento  to  his  country.  As 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  circumstances  narrated  in  relation 
to  it  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 
Lady  Halifax  did  not  remain  to  take  supper, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  her  and 
Miss  Milburne  to  their  carriage.  Her  ladyship 
parted  with  me  with  the  kindest  friendliness, 
and  gave  me  leave  to  call,  which  I  did  on  the 
morrow.  On  entering,  I  found  Miss  Milburne 
in  a  white  morning  dress,  very  busily  employed 
in  attending  to  some  birds,  for  which  she  had 
been  contriving,  in  a  closet  within  the  drawing- 
room  that  opened  upon  a  large  shaded  balcony 
filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  a  pretty  kind  of 
aviary.  She  seemed  a  good  deal  discomposed 
at  my  appearance,  probably  because   she  was 
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at  the  moment  alone,  or  on  account  of  her 
dishabille,  or  the  litter  her  occupation  had  oc- 
casioned ;  but  this  very  bashfulness  in  her  was 
engaging.  The  unsophistication  denoted  by  her 
embarrassment  pleased  me  more  than  could  have 
done  the  most  finished  court  manner.  In  truth 
perhaps  the  secret  of  her  charm  for  me — already 
there  existed  one — lay  in  the  fact  that  she  re- 
minded me  of  Cicely.  I  was  drawn  to  her  by 
the  same  kind  of  interest,  though  feeling  it  in 
a  stronger  degree,  which  wins  us  to  recur  again 
and  again  to  a  picture  wearing  a  look  of  like- 
ness— to  a  face  illumined  by  a  smile — to  a  voice 
that  utters  a  tone — recalling  some  loved  and  lost 
one :  objects,  that  in  themselves  would  never 
have  attracted,  become  almost  endeared  by  a 
single  association  that  links  them  with  the 
memory  of  the  heart's  youth. 

Miss  Milburne  reminded  me  forcibly  of  Cicely, 

and  yet  upon  reflection  I  found  they  were  upon 

all   chief   points  dissimilar.      Miss    Milburne's 

person,   which   might   scarcely    claim   a   higher 
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epithet  than  pleasing,  could  as  ill  be  compared 
with  Cicely's  blooming  loveliness  as  the  fair 
primrose  with  a  fresh  and  glowing  rose.  Cicely's 
strength  of  intellect  and  firmness  of  character, 
too,  gave  a  decision  to  her  manners  which  re- 
deemed their  simplicity  wholly  from  the  effect 
of  rusticity,  and  even  imparted  to  them  a  dig- 
nity in  which  Miss  Milburne,  although  exceed- 
ingly ladylike  in  a  quiet  style,  from  extreme 
timidity  was  deficient.  Nature  had  endowed 
both  with  rare  dispositions.  Cicely's  character, 
which  had  been  insensibly  formed  with  and  by 
a  superior  masculine  mind,  resulted  from  prin- 
ciple,— Miss  Milburne's  from  example. 

Lady  Halifax  soon  joined  us,  and  took  up 
her  sewing.  I  volunteered  Miss  Milburne  my 
assistance,  and,  while  arranging  plants,  pots, 
stands,  and  cages,  though  we  talked  only  of 
birds,  bird-seed,  bird-weed,  flowers,  roots,  shoots, 
soil,  country-gardens,  and  town  nursery-grounds, 
we  grew  more  intimate  than  we  should  have 
done  in  the  course  of    half  a   dozen   ordinary 
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sittings.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  swiftly,  be- 
cause pleasantly.  Our  occupation  was  ended 
before  our  topics  were  exhausted.  When  Miss 
Milburne,  in  token  of  the  completion  of  her 
task,  drew  off  and  threw  aside  her  gardening 
gloves  and  apron,  we  were  talking  of  books. 
She  told  me  that  besides  Scott's  Christian  Life, 
and  other  religious  works,  she  had  only  read 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  she  knew  by  rote, 
a  little  of  Dryden's,  Mason's,  and  Prior's  poetry, 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  parts  of  the  Spectator, 
Plain-dealer,  Idler,  Lounger,  Rambler,  and  Mir- 
ror ;  and  for  novels,  the  Arcadia,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  Horace  Walpole's  Castle  of 
Otranto.  I  asked  Lady  Halifax  if  she  had  read 
the  new  work,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  I 
She  answered,  No  :  that  to  be  plain,  she  had 
heard  there  were  portions  of  it  which  had  been 
better  left  unwritten.  To  which  I  agreed,  but 
begged  she  would  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  the  book,  which  my  bookseller  had  just 
sent  me,  and  permit  me  to  read  to  her  some 
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selections  that,  except  her  judgment  differed 
from  mine,  I  thought  she  would  admire  mightily. 
She  professed  she  should  be  delighted ;  and 
Miss  Milburne,  who  appeared  to  have  a  great 
taste  for  books,  although  its  indulgence  had 
hitherto  been  restricted,  looked  so. 

Lady  Halifax  invited  me  to  drink  tea  with 
them  at  six  the  next  evening.  Keeping  my 
appointment,  I  found  in  a  room  very  prettily 
furnished  with  cane,  silk  chintz,  and  china,  and 
hung  with  a  paper  of  prints  from  choice  pic- 
tures, a  table  with  its  equipage  of  old-fashioned 
china  upon  an  ebony  stand  and  pigeon-wood 
platters,  set  in  a  bay-window  opening  into  the 
sunny  little  flower-garden.  Our  table-talk  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  country.  Its  topics  were, 
I  believe,  suggested  by  the  excellence  of  the 
small,  dainty  pats  of  cowslip-coloured  butter, 
sent  up  from  the  dairy  at  Horton,  over  which, 
it  seemed,  Miss  Milburne,  when  at  home,  pre- 
sided. Lady  Halifax  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
information  upon  the  subject  of   cows,   cream, 
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churns,  presses,  and  many  things  belonging  to 
the  economy  of  a  milk-farm,  and  I  begged  of 
her  ladyship  some  valuable  recipes,  which  her 
niece  was  so  obliging  as  to  promise  to  copy. 
After  tea  the  ladies  brought  out  their  work- 
bags.  I  read  to  them  with  the  greatest  success 
until  it  grew  dusk,  and  we  remained  conversing, 
principally  about  Ireland,  where  Lady  Halifax 
had  resided  with  her  husband,  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, during  his  government,  until  the  falling 
dew,  that  is,  the  evening  manna  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  chilliness  of  the  air  which  blew  freshly 
from  the  park,  put  an  end  to  my  visit,  by  com- 
pelling the  signal  for  lights  and  closed  windows. 
Before  I  left,  Lady  Halifax  told  me  she 
intended  to  go  next  night  to  Drury-lane  play- 
house, but  not  to  make  any  party  ;  and  that 
if  I  had  a  mind  she  should  be  very  glad  of  my 
escort.  We  went,  as  was  then  very  usual,  into 
the  second  circle.  The  ladies  wore  their  nt- 
gligees  and  chip  hats ;  I,  as  I  had  been  desired 
not  to  make  any  ceremony,  only  a  handsome 
undress  suit,  with  hemmed  cambric.      The  in- 
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terior  of  the  then  Drury-lane  was  oblong  and 
quadrangular.  Three  sides  were  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  audience  :  the 
stage  formed  the  fourth.  Having  been  recently 
enlarged,  in  theatrical  parlance,  it  held  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  The  box  tiers 
and  gallery  were  ostensibly  supported  by  slender 
pillars,  fluted  and  gilded ;  but  the  building  was 
by  no  means  elaborately  decorated.  It  was 
lighted  partly  with  oil  and  partly  by  white  wax 
flambeaux  in  girandoles ;  though  not  with  a 
brilliancy  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed.  There  were  no 
private  boxes,  at  least  none  but  the  state  or 
stage-boxes.  In  consequence  the  lower  tier  was 
generally  crowded  with  persons  of  fashion  in 
full  dress.  On  this  occasion,  in  particular,  it 
presented  a  splendid  coup  cVozil.  Drury-lane 
possessed,  at  this  time,  an  admirable  company. 
Besides  Garrick,  a  host  in  himself,  and  Foote, 
so  inimitable  in  his  peculiar  sketches,  were 
Powell  and  Palmer  for  the  heroes,  King  for 
the   fine    gentlemen,   the    "  harmonious M    and 
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Adonis-like  Barry  for  the  lovers,  Yates  and 
Shuter,  excellent,  useful  actors,  and  Holland,  a 
very  good  copy  of  Garrick ;  Mrs.  Olive,  the 
greatest  of  female  low  comedians ;  Miss  Pope, 
the  original  Polly  Honeycombe,  then  in  her 
vernal  bloom,  and  quite  as  delightful  in  fine  as 
she  afterwards  proved  in  low  comedy ;  the  pretty, 
fascinating,  and  elegant  Mrs.  Abingdon,  Miss 
Farren^s  predecessor,  a  charming  representative 
of  the  meille  cour,  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  attraction ;  Mrs.  Yates,  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  correct,  and  dignified  youthful 
actress,  whose  sweet  voice,  graceful  motions,  and 
statue-like  perfection  of  form  and  face  only 
wanted  animation  to  render  them  irresistible ; 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in 
possession  of  the  first  business,  and  every  year 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  public  ;  not  to  name 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Dancer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Barry, 
and  several  others. 

"  Do  you  come  often  to  the  play,  my  lord  f 
"  Yes,  madam,  I  believe  I  have  seen  all  that 
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I  have  been  particularly  told  I  should  see. 
Mrs.  Prit chard's  Lady  Macbeth  and  Lady  Con- 
stance ;  Mrs.  Yates's  Belvidera,  Desdemona, 
and  Hermione ;  Mrs.  Abingdon's  Lady  Townly, 
Lady  Flutter,  and  Widow  Belmour ;  Miss 
Pope's  Country  Wife,  and  Charlotte  in  the  Non- 
Juror  ;  Mrs.  Clive's  Audrey,  Jacintha,  and  half 
a  dozen  chambermaids  ;  Garrick's  Richard  the 
Third,  Lord  Foppington,  Hamlet,  Sharp  in  his 
Lying  Valet,  Lothario,  Abel  Drugger,  Dick  in 
the  Apprentice,  and  Sir  Anthony  Bramville  ; 
Barry's  Romeo  and  Don  Felix  ;  Foote's  Air- 
castle  and  Major  Sturgeon  ;  King's  Lord  Ogleby 
and  Squire  Groom ;  Palmer's  Jaffier  ;  Powell's 
Pierre  and  Philaster." — Here  my  enumeration 
was  stopped ;  for  we  were  recognised  by  a  party 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  salutations,  ceremo- 
nious offers  of  places,  commonplace  queries  and 
remarks  occupied  the  time  till  the  curtain  rose. 
The  play  was  the  elder  Colman's  English  Mer- 
chant, borrowed  from  Voltaire's  Ecossaise. 
We  were  charmed  with  the  spiritual  gaiety  of 
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Mrs.  Abingdon's  Lady  Alton,  and  King,  in 
Spatter,  diverted  us  excessively.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Garrick's  farce  of  Neck  or  Nothing, 
an  adapted  translation  of  Le  Sage's  Crispin 
Rival  de  son  Maitre.  Garrick,  who,  I  believe, 
has  been  much  oftener  named  than  described, 
was  in  person  little,  slightly  and  delicately 
formed,  but  with  a  faultless  proportion,  which, 
combined  with  a  peculiar  flexibility  of  limb,  and 
freedom  of  action,  rendered  all  his  movements 
eminently  graceful.  Mr.  Garrick  was  the  first 
histrionic  performer  who  availed  himself  of  pic- 
torial effects,  and  gave  to  his  profession  the  aid 
of  the  sister  arts.  Acting  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted in  declamation  or  low  buffoonery  ;  Garrick 
cultivated  serious  pantomime,  made  a  study  of 
grouping,  which,  beyond  mere  fixed  positions, 
had,  up  to  the  era  of  his  management,  been 
wholly  neglected,  attempted  appropriate  cos- 
tume, and  produced  his  pieces  with  an  unprece- 
dented attention  to  scenery,  properties,  and 
decorations. 
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The  play  of  Garrick's  features  was  extra- 
ordinary. He  possessed  the  power  of  pourtrav- 
ing  the  workings  of  a  character  so  completely, 
by  transitions  of  facial  expression,  that  a  spec- 
tator, either  deaf,  or  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke,  might  nevertheless  form  a  perfect 
conception  of  it.  Naturally  his  countenance  was 
in  the  highest  degree  indicative  of  intelligence ; 
his  dark  eyes  were  remarkably  brilliant  and 
piercing,  yet  he  could  deaden  them  into  a  look 
of  such  utter  vacancy  and  obtuseness,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  moment  to  fancy 
him  other  than  the  veriest  of  oafs.  This  flexi- 
bility of  feature  and  command  of  expression, 
which  enhanced  so  incalculably  his  inimitable 
by-play,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  majority  of 
spectators,  had  Garrick  lived  in  a  later  day  and 
acted  in  the  large  modern  theatres.  His  voice, 
too,  which  was  weak  as  well  as  guttural,  would 
neither  have  been  audible  at  any  considerable 
distance  without  great  exertion,  nor  have  been 
tolerable  when  greatly  exerted.     Garrick's  co- 
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medy  was  characterized  by  point,  grace,  life,  and 
lightness,  his  tragedy  by  force  and  fire.  Partly 
from  organic  defects,  and  partly  from  not  having 
been  reared  in  the  gradual  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  deficient  in  that  management  of 
the  breath  and  those  arts  of  enunciation,  more 
essential  even  than  physical  power  to  stage- 
speaking.  His  declamation,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  neither  correct  nor  agreeable  ;  but  perhaps 
it  only  served  as  a  foil  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
those  sudden  blazes  of  passion  and  bursts  of 
energy,  which,  before  one  had  time  to  condemn 
his  defects,  were  sure  to  succeed,  effacing  their 
remembrance  by  again  enrapturing  and  over- 
whelming his  audience.  Garrick's  talent  was 
distinguished  by  its  versatility,  his  performances 
by  that  perfect  keeping  of  countenance  and 
manner,  whence  resulted  to  each  the  marked 
variety  only  attainable  by  strong  identification 
of  character. 

The    afterpiece    was    BickerstalTs    musical 
farce  of  Daphne   and   Aminta.      We   left   ex- 
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ceedingly  well  satisfied  with  our  evening's  enter- 
tainment, which  supplied  us  with  a  subject  for 
discussion  during  my  morning  visit  the  next  day. 

Lady  Halifax  and  her  niece  lived  as  retiredly 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  in  town,  going  into 
public  not  more  than  two  evenings  every  week, 
and  seeing  company  at  home  only  on  one.  The 
fourth  was  generally  passed  at  the  play-house ; 
and  on  the  fifth  I  now  usually  drank  tea  with 
and  read  to  them  and  a  select  audience  of  lady- 
friends.  The  quiet  I  enjoyed  in  this  society  was 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  turbulence  of  my 
former  dissipation,  and  so  completely  did  it 
satisfy  me,  that  I  began  to  think  I  had  mistook 
my  person  all  the  while,  and  that  by  disposition 
I  was  fitted  for  a  well-regulated  life. 

Soon  after  this  time,  I  commenced  putting  my 
house  in  Lincoln Vkm  fields  in  order.  The  quar- 
ter of  the  town  was  old-fashioned,  but  the  house 
in  capabilities  incomparably  surpassed  most  of 
the  modern  ones,  and  besides  I  entertained  a  pre- 
stige for  the  home  of  my  fathers.     Originally  the 
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mansion  had  been  a  plain,  square  building,  but 
it  had  undergone  as  many  series  of  alterations, 
each  in  their  turn  doubtless  denominated  im- 
provements, as  it  had  owned  masters.  In  my 
grandfather's  time,  not  to  ascend  higher,  Adams 
had  given  the  large  drawing-room  bay-windows, 
the  ostensible  support  of  pillars,  and  in  my 
father's,  Kent  had  added  a  portico  in  front  and 
a  large  stone  platform,  guarded  by  a  carved 
balustrade,  at  the  back,  whence,  by  two  nights 
of  steps,  one  passed  into  a  green  court,  enclosed 
between  walls,  covered  with  espaliers  and  shaded 
by  poplars.  On  my  first  visit  I  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  noble  proportions  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  halls  and  stair- 
case, the  fineness  of  the  marble  pavements,  and 
the  wonderful  beauty,  in  particular,  of  the  floors 
of  the  landing-places,  composed  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  inlaid  with  a  nicety  that  gave  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  staircase  walls  I  found  hung  with 
some  of  Canalettfs  London  views,  sadly  defaced 
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by  damp,  the  landing  places  and  ante- chambers 
crowded  with  old  china,  indifferent  pictures  by 
Chatelain,  Wale,  Zuccarelli,  Pugh,  Highmore, 
Mercier,  Van  Hawkin,  and  other  artists  of  my 
father's  time ;  cabinets  stowed  with  fossils, 
shells,  dried  flowers,  medals,  rolls  of  the  harsh 
engravings  of  Woolett  and  Vivare,  and  a  whole 
family  of  Liotard's  miniatures.  The  gilding  was 
tarnished,  the  damask  and  tapestry  were  decay- 
ing; but,  notwithstanding  the  sombre  hues  which 
had  stolen  over  the  primitive  lustre  of  their 
colours,  the  ceilings,  chiefly  painted  in  arabesque 
by  Zucchi,  were  still  of  admirable  beauty.  One 
of  the  things  that  most  pleased  me  was  the 
fashion,  though  it  had  passed,  of  the  hearth-rugs, 
faded  as  they  were,  like  the  rich,  old  Venetian 
carpets,  each  having  our  coat  of  arms  for  a 
centre-piece,  and  the  crest  wrought  as  a  border- 
pattern.  The  window-shutters,  as  well  as  the 
doors  and  wainscotting,  were  of  oak,  finely  or- 
namented with  carving  and  gilt  beading  ;  I  had 
all  this  restored. 
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With  feelings  of  highly-wrought  interest  I 
traversed  the  apartment  which  had  held  my 
father's  body  in  state,  indulging  my  imagination 
by  comparing  all  the  details  of  the  locality  with 
my  dreamlike  recollection  of  the  scene.  The 
chamber  communicated  with  those  which  had 
been  my  mother's  dressing  and  sleeping  rooms. 
Again  and  again  I  wandered  through  them,  or 
paused  to  gaze  in  examination  around  me.  A 
vague  yet  powerful  emotion  engrossed  me  ;  the 
commonest  objects  on  which  my  eyes  rested 
assumed  the  importance  of  relics,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  riveted  by  the  endless  chain  of  associa- 
tions they  awakened.  These  chambers,  the  very 
sanctuary  of  her  home,  had  received  my  mother 
as  a  bride.  Had  she  come  hither  in  hope  and 
perfect  happiness,  or  had  a  shadow  from  the 
past,  a  mistrusting  for  the  future,  darkened  those 
early  hours  of  wedded  life  ?  Did  she  come 
trembling  to  the  lord  of  her  future  destiny  as  to 
a  stranger,  or  in  glad,  fond  confidence  to  a 
heart's  mate  ?     Was  the  union  one  of  love  or 
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obedience  \  of  love  fully  blessed  in  its  first  wishes, 
or  but  a  flame  struggling  amid  the  ashes  of  a 
former  one;  a  frail  blossom  springing  upon  the 
grave  of  buried  hopes  ? 

Time  out  of  mind  upon  those  very  ebony-framed 
chairs  on  which  I  looked,  with  their  dull,  worn 
brown  velvet  cushions,  she  had  sat, — on  those  fau- 
teuils  had  reclined.  This  mirror  had  reflected  her 
face  and  form  in  her  youthful  beauty.  The  com- 
modes, racks,  and  stands,  the  japan  toilette  and 
toilette  trays,  had  been  placed  for  her  uses. 
These  vases  had  been  filled  with  her  flowers  ; 
these  stools  had  borne  her  feet ;  on  this  hassock 
she  had  kneeled  ;  that  time-piece  had  marked  her 
hours  of  gladness  and  grief.  It  was  silent ;  it 
stood.  Its  office  had  ended  with  the  existence 
it  measured. 

Not  only  as  a  bride,  but  as  a  mother  had  this 
chamber  known  her.  Upon  yonder  vacant  bed, 
with  its  moth-eaten  coverlid  and  papered  hang- 
ings, in  a  woman's  dolour  and  a  parent's  joy, 
she  gave  her  firstborn  to  the  light.  The  very 
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atmosphere  I  respired  was  that  from  which  I 
had  first  drawn  the  breath  of  life.  Here  she 
had  first  watched  over  and  caressed  me ;  here 
too  she  had  probably  wept  away  the  first  days  of 

her  widowhood What  had  been  her 

heart's  history,  her  secret  trials,  her  secret  sor- 
rows, her  temptations,  her  events?  or  had  her 
existence  none  ?  at  least  I  knew  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  hours  given  to  these 
musings,  I  was  active  in  superintending  the  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  the  cleaning,  painting, 
gilding,  polishing,  and  restoring.  I  dismissed 
the  heavy,  meagre  furniture  of  the  dining-room 
and  library.  Grates  succeeded  brand-irons, 
mahogany,  oak ;  the  walls  were  papered,  and 
new  velvet  curtains,  glass  book-cases,  new  bind- 
ings, Morocco  leather,  and  crimson  cloth,  some 
bronzes  by  Delvaux,  copies  of  the  busts  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Pope,  executed  by  Scheemaker  for  Stowe, 
with  a  few  antique  fragments  for  the  library, 
and  Scheemaker's  Pomona  and  Vertumnus,    a 

VOL.   II.  II 
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Venus  and  Bacchus,  two  family  portraits  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  an  historical  piece  I  had  bought 
of  Barry,  with  a  series  by  Hogarth,  for  the 
dining-room,  put  the  lower  apartments  in  good 
order.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  dressed  well 
enough  for  the  present  by  a  number  of  single 
statues  and  two  figure  groups  I  had  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  the  works  of  Ca^ac- 
chi,  Carleni  Rysbrac,  old  Nollekens,  and  Bal- 
thazar of  Dresden,  sculptors  cotemporary  with 
my  father,  who,  I  remarked,  from  the  extent  of 
his  patronage,  must  have  done  something  to- 
wards inspiring  the  towrn  with  taste,  for  statuary 
was  still  a  new  necessity.  I  selected  the  best  of 
the  bad  pictures,  which,  when  cleaned,  varnished, 
and  handsomely  framed,  made  a  fair  show,  inter- 
spersed with  some  of  the  old  masters  and  a  few 
of  Romney's,  Gainsboroughs,  and  the  very 
modern  painters'  productions.  The  reception- 
rooms  were  furnished  in  the  French  style.  Gilt 
wood-frames,  designed  and  carved  by  the  first 
artists,  Ghobelin  needle-work  on  satin  for  couch- 
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covers,  chair-cushions,  &c,  pile-velvet  carpets, 
damask  hangings,  pannel  mirrors,  porcelain  and 
marble  slabs,  rose  and  satin  wood  cabinets  and 
tables,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  ivory,  ebony, 
silver,  or  steel,  laden  with  bijouterie,  cameos, 
intaglios,  lapis  lazuli,  crystal  candelabras,  and 
European  china,  produced  a  sumptuous  and 
luxurious  effect. 

On  returning  one  day  from  a  very  satisfactory 
contemplation  of  the  ensemble  of  my  newly- 
completed  residence,  I  met  Lord  Bosworth. 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  house  yet,"  said  I. 

"  No ;  but  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  making 
my  way  thither."" 

We  returned  together,  having  gone  through 
all  the  principal  apartments — "  Well,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  my  creation  V  I  inquired. 

"  Magnificent !  it  only  wants  somebody  in  it. 
You  are  an  enviable  fellow.  But,  do  you  know, 
the  aspect  of  this  establishment  alarms  me." 

(Bosworth  was  my  heir  presumptive.)   "  Surely 
you  don't  design  matrimony  V 
h  2 
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"  Have  you  any  extraordinary  horror  of  it  T* 

"  Why,  no ;  at  least  not  on  my  own  account. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hear  my  creditors 
say  I  ought  to  marry,  and  I  have  had  my  eye 
upon  a  little  heiress,  Lord  Halifax's  niece.  Not 
much  to  my  taste,  umph  !  but  the  town  does 
not  draught  heiresses  every  day,  and  I  have 
really  no  time  to  travel  down  amongst  the 
squirearchy  in  search  of  them.  You  have  seen 
fa  petite  Milburne,  I  believe  ?  Dull  and  dowdy, 
you  think,  eh  f 

"  Not  I,  upon  my  word." 

"  Well,  not  quite  that ;  besides,  she'll  mend, 
and  money  covers  more  faults  than  even  charity 
does  sins.     D'ye  think  she's  prettyish  ?" 

"  Almost." 

"  The  very  ideal,  with  her  simple,  demure 
looks,  and  cambric  gowns,  and  fan  in  her  pocket, 
to  be  used  only  when  she  wants  it,  of  a  rural 
curate's  daughter.  And  I  fancy  too  it  really  is 
what  it  seems,  quite  '  a  Piety  in  Pattens  V  and 

1  "  Piety  in  Pattens,"  a  farce  by  Foote. 
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as  innocent  as  milk  and  water.  I  am  afraid  my 
character  will  be  a  little  against  me  with  the 
elderly  ladyship.  Franchement,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  chance  \  because,  if  once  they  get 
scent  of  a  match,  and  it  goes  off,  one's  trades- 
people, you  know,  are  apt  to  grow  troublesome. " 

"  Why,  I  fear  you  are  a  little  late.  I  have  some 
reason  to  fancy  the  lady  is  already  engaged. " 

"  Babae  !  to  whom  V 

"  If  I  do  not  dream, — but  these  are  things 
one  don't  bear  much  in  mind, — to  a  man  you 
know.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  say  well ;  and 
yet  I  believe  there  is  a  sort  of  relationship 
between  you ."" 

"  A  sort  of  relationship  !  Oh  !  I  call  cousins 
with  half  the  town.  Bah  !  it  can't  be  true.  I 
have  seen  nobody  about  her.  To  be  sure  I  have 
not  had  time  to  observe  very  closely.  What 
makes  you  think  it  true  F' 

"  Only  having  seen  the  writings." 

"  Indeed  !     I  had  no  notion  you  were  so  deep 
in  the  confidence  of  the  family.     Well  f ' 
h3 
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"  Half  her  fortune—" 
"Which  is  r 

"  Sixty  thousand." 

"  Sixty  thousand  !  She  should  have  been 
mine  had  she  been  Hecate  with  half  the  sum." 

"  Settled  on  herself.  Four  hundred  a  year 
pin-money." 

"  But  who  marries  her  V 

"  Guess." 

"  Can't,  upon  honour.  You  see  how  entirely 
ignorant  I  am  of  the  carte  du  'pays.  Fancied 
I  was  the  discoverer  of  the  El  Dorado,  and 
about  to  take  possession.  Gad !  absurd.  But 
who  marries  her  ?  Somebody,  of  course,  in  want 
of  repair.      Let  me  think  of   the  needy  men. 

The  town's  so  full  of  them  !     Is  it  Lord  M 1 

Colonel  G 2     George  S T 

"  No  :  the  Earl  of ." 

And  naming  myself,  I  turned  from  him  to 
shake  hands  with  an  acquaintance. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bosworth  the  moment 
we  were  again  alone,   "  what  can  be  said  2     I 
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am  really  overwhelmed.  Was  there  ever  so 
egregious  a  blunder  V 

"  Not  at  all.  I  see  you  are  turning  a  period 
to  congratulate  me.  Pray  reserve  it  until  we 
are  actually  married.  You  are  surprised  very 
naturally.     Surprises  are  seldom  agreeable. " 

"  I  own  I  am  astonished :  and  yet  I  scarcely 
know  why.  I  dare  say,  after  all,  she'll  make 
a  very  good  countess.'11 

"  If  she  does  not,  perhaps  she  will  make  all 
the  better  wife." 

Bos  worth  sneered. 

"  I  marry  to  please  myself,  having  nobody 
else  to  consult.  For  marry  who  I  may, — (here 
I  paid  him  back  his  sneer,) — I  must  despair  of 
pleasing  you ;  your  taste  in  women  is  so  fine." 

Bosworth  laughed  his  short  laugh,  but  his 
face  whitened  till  it  became  ashy :  the  colour 
went  from  his  lips,  and  though,  after  a  moment, 
he  talked  fluently  in  his  usual  strain,  I  observed 
that  his  eyes  wandered  with  a  fiery  and  restless 
h  4 
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abstraction.  He  looked  like  a  man  whose  pro- 
spects had  been  suddenly  blighted,  and  such  in- 
deed was  the  fact.  I  disliked  Bosworth  with 
that  indefinite  and  almost  unacknowledged  feel- 
ing of  aversion  which  I  believe,  unless  they  be 
their  sons,  too  many  men  are  disposed  to  enter- 
tain towards  their  heirs.  It  is  difficult  to  look 
complacently  on  one's  apparent  successor;  to 
see  and  feel  near  one  the  man  who  the  instant 
one  is  consigned  to  dust,  darkness,  and  oblivion, 
will  don  one's  spoils,  take  one's  name,  fill  up 
one's  place,  lord  it  in  one's  possessions,  and, 
if  he  have  the  will  as  well  as  the  power, 
amongst  all  that,  (mistaking  a  loan  for  a  gift,) 
one  has  deemed  most  sacredly  and  exclusively 
one's  own, — riot,  command,  change,  desecrate, 
destroy.  No,  there  may  be  friendship,  but  there 
can  be  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  an  heir. 
One  feels  that  they  are  the  natural  allies  of 
death  and  one's  physician.  Suspicion  detects 
in  every  look  a  desire  to  discover  a  bad  symptom, 
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In  every  word,  if  it  be  but  the  ordinary  compli- 
ment of  "  How  d'ye  do  V  the  hope  of  being 
answered  by  a  complaint. 

Bosworth  disliked  me.  I  was  intuitively 
aware  of  it.  He  was  my  senior;  but  through 
life  I  had  stood  between  him  and  the  light. 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  words  more  in 
a  gay  tone  upon  indifferent  topics,  we  shook 
hands  with  the  greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and 
parted  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  I  turned  down 
it.  The  heat  was  excessive  on  the  side  of  the 
way  I  had  happened  to  take,  and  I  crossed  to 
the  more  shady  one.  In  doing  this  I  acci- 
dentally glanced  back.  Bosworth,  still  on  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  him,  remained  looking 
after  me.  I  caught  but  an  instantaneous  glimpse 
of  his  countenance,  for  he  immediately  hurried 
on,  but  the  combined  expression  of  the  livid 
complexion,  scowling  brow,  and  mouth  writhing 
with  hate,  I  had  subsequently  reason  to  re- 
member. 


h  o 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  marriage  in  1768 — The  bride — The  wife — Le  Seigneur  en 
province — Reformation — Wedded  life — Spring — Summer 
— Autumn — Winter — Forest  scenery — The  first-horn  — 
London  in  December — Society — A  married  bachelor — 
Northumberland  house — The  guardian's  daughter — Incon- 
stancy. 

We  were  married.  Everything  was  done  with 
the  utmost  propriety  with  respect  to  fashion. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, at  Lord  Halifax's  house  in  Arlington-street. 
Except  that  the  servants  wore  new  liveries,  and 
the  company  appeared  in  new  suits  and  favours, 
there  was  very  little  evidence  of  preparation, 
and  not  the  slightest  commotion  or  parade.  In 
the  drawing-room,  merely,  an  over  carpet  of 
11 
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white  velvet  had  been  laid  down,  around  which 
the  chairs  and  hassocks,  covered  with  violet- 
coloured  velvet,  were  ranged  ;  the  reading-desk 
being  hung  with  the  same,  and  lighted  by  wax- 
tapers  in  alabaster  candlesticks,  wreathed  with 
blush  roses.  There  were  only  present  Lord 
Halifax,  who  gave  the  bride  away ;  his  lady ;  a 
maid  of  honour,  and  her  sister,  for  bridesmaids; 
the  earl  and  countess,  their  father  and  mother ; 
my  godfather  and  ex-guardian,  the  Marquis  of 

A ,  Lord  George  D ,  my  bridesman,  the 

clergyman  who  officiated,  and  Lord  Halifax" 
private  chaplain,  who  read  the  responses.  I  gave 
Lady  Halifax  her  niece's  miniature  set  in  dia- 
monds ;  a  similar  miniature  on  a  snuff-box  to 
my  lord,  and  fine  pearl  collars  to  the  brides- 
maids. Lord  Halifax  placed  on  the  bride's  neck 
a  chain  of  little  brilliants,  with  a  locket  holding 
his  own  and  her  aunt's  hair ;  and  my  lady  pre- 
sented her  a  brilliant  hoop  to  guard  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  when  she  took  leave  of  her  at  night, 
the  richest  closet  prayer-book  and  Bible.  The 
h  6 
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bride  looked  as  pretty  as  one  could  wish,  in  her 
own  hair,  pinned  with  diamonds,  and  a  white 
silvered  gown,  with  Mechlin  lace  ruffles,  apron, 
and  handkerchief.  Moreover  as  fresh  as  April, 
and,  like  April,  all  smiles,  tears,  and  bloom. 
The  marriage  was  performed  with  the  greatest 
exactitude  ;  not  a  point  of  ceremony  was  forgot- 
ten or  omitted  ;  no  mistakes,  no  bourgeois  hurry 
or  confusion  ;  everything  quiet,  decorous,  and 
stately.  All  this  to  me  was  vastly  satisfactory. 
I  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection  that  if 
personally  my  wife  wanted  blood,  at  least  there 
was  nothing  vulgar  in  the  alliance.  At  nine  we 
went  to  supper,  and,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  persons  who  had  been  specially  invited, 
our  party  exceeded  a  dozen.  After  sitting 
nearly  an  hour,  the  bride  withdrew  with  Lady 
Halifax,  and  I  returned  to  my  house  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where,  having  sent  a  chair  to  wait  for  her, 
in  which  she  was  placed  by  Lord  Halifax,  I 
received  her  myself  in  the  hall;  her  women 
alone  of  all  the  servants  being  up,  to  carry  her  to 
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her  rooms.  With  some  reason  I  prided  myself  on 
the  success  of  my  taste  in  the  decorations  and 
appurtenances  of  these  apartments.  The  china 
services  were  extraordinarily  fine,  and  the  set  of 
dressing  plate,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  London. 
Yet  I  was  pleased  to  remark  how  far  she  had 
been  from  calculating  upon  magnificent  appoint- 
ments, in  so  many  other  women's  eyes  the 
objects  of  marriage ;  and  how  little,  except  as 
gifts  from  me,  she  valued  them.  In  ten  days 
we  went  to  Court  on  our  marriage ;  and  that 
and  receiving  visits  being  over,  we  quitted 
London,  which  was  rapidly  thinning.  On  our 
road  to  Mount  Manor  we  lay  one  night  near 
Guilford,  at  a  friend's,  where  we  were  most 
agreeably  feted.  Approaching  home  the  next 
evening,  we  found,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  house,  a  large  body  of  tenantry  as- 
sembled, who  greeted  us  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic acclamations.  Saluted  by  the  merry 
bells,  we  passed  beneath  a  succession  of  floral 
arches,  and  entered  the  village,  which  the  blaze 
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of  many  bonfires  illumined.  Around  the  park- 
gates,  in  waiting  to  receive  us,  had  collected  all 
the  children  of  my  mother's  schools,  in  their 
neatest  garb,  and  almost  all  the  villagers,  whose 
shouts  of  "  Welcome,  my  lord  !  Welcome,  my 
lady  r  pursued  us  till  we  reached  the  house^ 
where  they  were  re-echoed  by  half  a  score  of 
men  servants,  who,  in  white  suits,  with  bags, 
bouquets,  and  favours,  marshalled  on  the  steps 
by  the  butler  and  steward,  stood  bowing  like  so 
many  mandarins;  each  holding  a  long,  white 
wax  flambeau,  which,  in  compliance  with  an  old 
usage,  the  moment  we  descended,  simultaneously 
burst  into  light,  the  band  stationed  on  the 
green  at  the  same  time  striking  up  our  then 
national  air,  "  The  roast  beef  of  old  England  ,n 
In  the  hall,  their  neat  linen  gowns  and  new  caps, 
decorated  with  white  ribbon  knots  and  streamers, 
were  the  maids,  headed  by  the  portly  house- 
keeper, looking  pleased,  curious,  and  afraid ; 
curtseying,  blushing,  bustling,  and  reiterating, 
though    in    diminuendo,    the    chorus    burthen, 
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"  Welcome,  my  lord  and  lady."  Poor  Lucy 
was  completely  overcome  by  emotion.  With 
difficulty  I  supported  her  until  we  gained  the 
library ;  there  she  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  wept  upon  my  breast  the  delicious 
tears  of  excessive  joy.  It  was  an  exquisite  mo- 
ment. It  brought  me  the  choicest  sensation  in 
the  gift  of  life ;  I  felt  myself  the  author  of 
another's  happiness. 

Having  taken  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  we  drew 
our  large  chairs  close  to  the  blazing  fire,  which 
a  chilly  evening  in  one  of  the  last  days  of  a 
capricious  August  rendered,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  at  least  highly  agreeable.  Tea  was 
brought  in,  and  in  a  mood  of  the  happiest  har- 
mony, pleased  with  ourselves,  with  each  other, 
with  the  world,  liking  every  body,  interested  by 
every  thing,  we  chatted  gaily ;  now  and  then 
amused  by  listening  to  the  huzzas,  rustic  senti- 
ments, and  toasts  that  reached  us  from  the 
court-yard,  where,  to  all  comers,  hot  ale  and 
other   cheer    was    distributed ;    a   regale    sue- 
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ceeded  byf,  a  supper,  given  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  servants'  guests,  to  as  many  as  the 
halls,  kitchens,  steward's  and  housekeeper's 
rooms  would  hold ;  preceded  and  followed,  of 
course,  by  fiddling,  dancing,  singing,  and  all 
kinds  of  noisy  holiday  games.  I  was  full  of 
content  and  of  wise  resolves. 

Marriage  seemed  to  have  opened  to  me  a  new 
career,  as  well  as  a  hitherto  unknown  happiness. 
Satiated  with  the  gaieties  of  existence,  I  sought 
that  satisfaction  I  had  as  yet  failed  to  find  in  an 
opposite  course  of  life.  In  Lucy's  person  I  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  goodness.  I 
desired,  hoped,  and  intended  to  live  for  the  future 
rationally,  usefully,  and  virtuously.  To  do  this, 
I  believed  only  volition  requisite.  Lucy,  my 
gentle  friend,  was  to  be  my  companion  and  my 
guide  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Some  little  time  passed  in  making  Lucy  ac- 
quainted with  the  house ;  I  gave  her  carte 
blanche  as  to  any  alterations  or  improvements 
she  might   think   proper  to  propose ;    but  she 
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suggested  very  few,  and  those,  I  believe,  chiefly 
in  order  to  amuse  me.  Everything  that  had 
been  indebted  to  my  mother's  taste  or  arrange- 
ment she  scrupulously  preserved  from  innovation. 
With  my  mother's  portrait  Lucy  was  charmed  : 
she  had  it  brought  into  her  closet,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  praying  beneath  it  every  day.  Often 
when  she  has  been  gazing  on  the  vivid  limning 
I  have  fancied  that  the  mild  eyes  seemed  to  fall 
on  her  approvingly ;  and  one  of  my  most  grati- 
fying reflections,  indeed,  was  the  belief,  that  in 
the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  I  had  redeemed 
my  pledge  of  obedience  to  my  dying  mother's 
injunction ;  and  that  the  wife  I  had  chosen  was 
such  as  she  would  gladly  have  welcomed  for 
a  daughter.  Lucy  made  me  point  out  all  the 
little  articles  of  furniture  especially  appertain- 
ing to  her,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  apartments  that  had  belonged  to  her, 
which,  though  the  grand  suite,  she  proposed 
to  preserve  unoccupied,  and  in  the  precise 
state  my  mother  had  left  them.     The  affection 
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demonstrated    in    these    little   traits   delighted 
me. 

The  beauty  of  the  year  had  not  yet  departed. 
There  were  still  gladsome  morns,  golden  noons, 
gorgeous  sunsets,  serene  and  silvery  nights.  The 
gardens  and  serre-houses  were  rich  in  plants  and 
fruits,  and  the  fair  woods  and  wild  forest  in  the 
very  fulness  of  their  loveliness.  We  passed 
the  autumn  most  happily.  Each  day,  it  is  true, 
resembled  its  precursor ;  but  in  the  sameness 
we  found  no  monotony.  We  rose  early,  but 
little  later  than  the  lark,  for  Lucy  was  country- 
bred,  and  provided  with  thick  shoes  and  a  warm 
mantle,  defying  the  scarcely  chased  mists,  the 
dew  on  the  luxuriant  grass  that  skirted  our 
path,  and  the  damps  of  the  fallen  leaves,  would 
ramble  with  me  across  the  park  and  along  the 
broad  roads  of  the  forest. 

Lucy  had  no  high-toned  cultivation  of  mind, 
but  she  loved  nature  ardently,  though  simply, 
perhaps  from  habit  as  much  as  from  taste,  for 
amid   country   scenes    had  passed   her   earliest 
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years,  and  with  them  were  associated  all  the 
dear  recollections  of  childhood.  To  her  the 
first  song  of  the  birds  excelled  all  other  music  ; 
the  morning  air  was,  indeed,  balm,  and  the 
woods  and  green  fields  wonders  and  delights 
far  surpassing  all  that  could  be  found  in  life 
or  art. 

We  usually  strolled  until  we  discovered  some 
clump  of  hewn  timber  on  which  to  place  our- 
selves ;  and  here,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  Lucy 
would  sit  for  an  hour  gazing  and  gazing,  in 
a  plenitude  of  quiet  enjoyment ;  often  in  unin- 
terrupted silence,  or  only  breaking  it  to  exclaim, 
"  Is  not  this  pleasant,  Hubert  ?  Is  not  this 
beautiful  V  In  truth,  even  I  could  not  fail  to 
yield  admiration  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  around  us.  The  ground,  of  a  brick-red, 
alternated  with  sandy-coloured  clay  and  greyish 
marl,  bestrewed  with  gravel  and  large  loose 
stones,  furrowed  with  deep  waggon  ruts,  in 
which  stripes  of  tall  grass  and  weeds  had  sprung, 
intersected  with   more  recent   ones  half  filled 
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with  standing  water,  patched  here  and  there, 
and  sometimes  for  a  space  wholly  covered  with 
verdant  sward,  skirted  with  low  banks  overhung 
with  living  wood  ;  banks  whose  rich  brown 
mould  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  emerald 
sod  that  capped  them,  was  still  farther  varied 
by  the  irregular  disposition  of  bundles  of  faggots, 
lopped  boughs,  felled  trunks,  and  piles  of  strip- 
ped timber ;  the  inflections  of  light  and  shade 
giving  to  these  objects  every  instant  a  different 
aspect.  Here  nature  had  been,  indeed,  prodi- 
gal of  that  infinite  variety  which  is  the  most 
wonderful  attribute  of  her  beauty.  And  though, 
in  ranging,  the  eye  at  first  only  comprehended 
the  distinct  masses  produced  by  the  sombre  and 
bluish  greens  of  the  dark  and  distant  firs,  the 
livid  purple  of  the  stricken  ashes,  the  sear  red 
of  the  beeches,  and  the  cineraceous  hues  of  the 
birches,  opposed  to  the  bright  olive,  the  vivid 
green  and  yellow  tints  of  the  elms,  oaks,  ches- 
nuts,  and  sycamores ;  yet,  as  with  longer  and 
more  exact  observation  it  scanned  the  separate 
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effects  which  produced  these  masses,  and  thence 
proceeded  farther  to  analyze  the  component 
features  of  the  scene,  the  mind  it  informed 
became  amazed  with  the  conviction  that  each 
part  and  every  portion  of  each  part  of  the  land- 
scape, every  group  of  trees,  every  tree,  every 
trunk,  every  branch,  every  bough,  nay,  even 
every  leaf,  tuft  of  moss,  and  blade  of  grass,  in 
its  perfect  character,  afforded  a  subject  for  con- 
templation in  which  a  life  might  be  engaged, 
still  leaving  much  unexamined. 

Having  returned  home,  we  found  breakfast 
and  the  post-bag  with  London  letters  and  papers. 
After  breakfast,  in  compliance  with  Lucy's 
wishes,  we  read  a  prayer,  the  lessons,  and  a 
short  homily  to  our  household.  Lucy  then  went 
down  stairs  to  superintend  the  making  nourish- 
ing confections  and  domestic  medicines  for  the 
sick,  and  to  see  a  number  of  poor  persons  who 
came  for  assistance.  After  that,  she  generally 
amused  herself  in  the  greenhouses,  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  head  gardener.     Meanwhile, 
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I  was  equally  busy  with  my  steward  in  the 
library,  for  I  had  determined  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  estate  into  my  own  hands, 
though  nobody  could  be  more  ignorant  of  affairs. 
At  eleven,  my  lady,  who  had  been  well  instructed 
by  her  aunt  in  the  art  of  serviceable  charity, 
and  who  prosecuted  and  extended  all  my  mother's 
arrangements  in  relation  to  the  poor,  set  forth 
with  her  stock  of  comforts,  cordials,  physic, 
linen,  and  clothing  made  by  the  girls  of  the 
schools,  to  visit  her  cottagers,  in  a  low  garden 
chair,  drawn  by  a  flaxen-tailed  pony  led  by 
Reuben,  who  was  now  in  our  service.  During 
her  absence,  I  rode  with  my  bailiff  about  my 
estate,  inspecting  and  projecting.  Like  all  tyro 
agriculturists,  I  was  a  great  innovator.  For 
every  thing  that  was  bad  I  had  an  experimental 
remedy,  for  every  thing  good  an  experimental 
improvement.  Though  as  ignorant,  theoretically 
as  practically,  of  farming  and  breeding,  I  en- 
tered into  both ;  and  as  it  was  more  consonant 
with  my  feelings  and  station  to  teach  than  to 
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learn,  being  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of 
acquainting  myself  with  the  ordinary  system, 
I  boldly  put  forth  my  crude  notions  as  a  new 
one,  in  full  confidence  of  speedily  discovering 
a  method,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
plodders  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
business,  would  produce  such  cattle  and  crops 
as  never  before  had  been  seen.  At  two  wre 
dined.  After  dinner  I  joined  Lucy  in  the  li- 
brary, and  read  to  her  while  she  sat  at  work. 
Lucy  was  extremely  sensible,  though  not  bril- 
liant. Her  acquirements  were  few  and  ordi- 
nary, but  she  possessed  a  desire  of  knowledge, 
and  a  taste  for  literature,  which  rendered  her 
a  pleasing,  because  interested,  auditor.  My 
information  was  limited  and  superficial ;  still, 
in  this  respect,  I  had  incomparably  the  advan- 
tage of  her,  and  to  a  vain,  mediocre  man,  like 
myself,  it  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  enter- 
tain than  to  be  entertained,  that  I  believe  the 
delight  she  evinced  in  my  society  would  have 
induced  me  to  pardon  her  deficiencies  had  they 
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been  considerably  greater.  Between  five  o'clock 
and  tea-time,  if  it  were  fine,  we  generally  took 
a  drive  to  look  at  a  repaired  house  or  a  new 
cottage.  After  tea,  Lucy  played  and  sung  some 
simple  air  or  old  ditty, — as  soon  as  her  timidity 
disappeared,  I  grew  very  fond  of  her  voice ;  and 
then  we  talked.  To  two  persons  transformed 
by  the  magic  of  a  ceremony  from  comparative 
strangers  into  beings  so  nearly  allied,  that  the 
idea  of  a  separate  existence  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able to  them,  the  very  interchange  of  common 
queries  respecting  the  antecedent  period  of  their 
lives  affords  an  inexhaustible  theme. 

At  nine  we  supped.  After  supper,  strolled 
on  the  terrace  to  look  at  the  moon ;  then  to 
prayers  and  to  rest. 

The  neighbourhood  had  increased  since  I  had 
resided  with  my  mother  at  Mount  Manor ;  and 
as  Lucy  was  so  extremely  good-humoured  and 
good-natured  that  nobody  ever  seemed  to  her 
stupid,  tiresome,  or  ridiculous,  her  inartificial 
affability  rendered  her  so  popular  that  we  soon 
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found  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  un- 
avoidably expended  in  making  or  receiving  visits. 
In  the  winter  I  kept  hounds,  and  hunted  almost 
every  day  either  with  my  own  or  the  county 
pack.  Lucy  appeared  to  amuse  herself  very 
well  during  my  absence,  for  when  I  returned, 
which  was  rarely  later  than  four,  (in  those  days 
we  met  at  cover  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,) 
she  was  always  in  excellent  spirits.  The  even- 
ings, though  long,  were  passed  without  a  yawn 
in  conversing,  reading,  writing  letters,  and  ex- 
amining accounts,  with  the  aids  of  music,  new 
books,  and  Lucy's  work-bag.  Lucy's  sweetness 
of  disposition,  invariable  serenity  of  temper,  and 
gentle  feminine  intelligence,  rendered  her  a  com- 
panion of  whom  I  felt  I  could  never  tire.  Every 
day  I  grew  better  satisfied  with  my  new  mode 
of  living ;  every  hour  more  and  more  fond  of 
my  wife.  Christmas  brought  Lucy  a  great  hap- 
piness ;  her  aunt  Halifax  came  to  stay  with  us. 
We  had  a  small  intimate  party,  and  spent  two 

months  very  rationally,  and  yet  very    merrily. 

i 
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Towards  the  spring,  the  probability  of  my  re- 
maining in  the  country  having  been  ascertained, 
I  was  appointed  a  magistrate.  The  duties  of 
this  office,  into  which,  as  they  had  novelty  to 
recommend  them,  I  entered  with  the  most 
zealous  activity,  together  with  a  course  of  agri- 
cultural reading  I  had  found  it  expedient  to 
undertake,  furnished  me  with  so  much  additional 
employment,  that  my  farming  rides  were  neces- 
sarily postponed  until  the  afternoon,  and  Lucy 
was,  in  consequence,  thrown  a  good  deal  upon 
her  own  resources  for  entertainment.  She  con- 
trived, however,  to  amuse  herself  very  usefully 
and  happily,  by  studying  pharmacy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  ;  collecting  roots,  woods,  mosses, 
and  other  simples,  in  her  morning  walks,  and 
laying  out  and  cultivating  a  little  herb  garden. 

Spring  came  once  more  with  its  sunshine  and 
its  showers,  its  young  leaves,  its  verdure,  its 
daisies,  and  its  cuckoo.  Summer  followed,  with 
its  sunny  skies,  its  perfumed  air,  its  glorious 
noons,  its  crystalline  starlights,  its  nightingales, 
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and  its  roses ;  and  our  gardens,  with  their  par- 
terres in  full  bloom,  wore  hues  richer  and  more 
gorgeous  than  the  parti-coloured  dies  of  a  regal 
Tyrian  robe. 

During  the  winter,  I  had  given  employment 
to  a  number  of  men  by  clearing  a  carriage-drive 
through  an  almost  unpenetrated  part  of  the 
forest.  Along  the  whole  route,  a  circuit  of 
several  miles,  the  turf  had  been  trimmed  like  a 
lawn,  and  yielded  to  the  foot  with  a  softness  as 
luxuriant  as  its  coolness.  On  either  hand  rose 
a  phalanx  of  trees,  and  though  the  allured  eye, 
that  sought  to  penetrate  the  umbrageous  dark- 
ness of  its  depths,  encountered  only  barks, 
stems,  and  branches,  within  barks,  stems,  and 
branches,  a  mass,  rendered  still  denser  by  the 
maze  of  interlaced  boughs  and  interwoven 
foliage,  it  was  impossible  for  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque to  tire  of  a  feature  of  nature  re-produced 
in  so  endless  a  variety  of  forms.  Occasionally, 
however,  this  woody  ceinture  was  broken  by 
openings,  disclosing  beautiful  glimpses  of  the 
i  2 
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copse-covered  lands  below,  or  was  intersected  by 
green  glades  which,  gently  undulating,  wound 
from  the  height  to  the  ravine.  And,  oh  !  the 
beauty,  the  shade,  the  richness,  the  softness,  the 
gladness,  the  repose  of  those  fair  vistas,  where 
the  young  trees,  amid  which  the  agile  squirrel 
sprang,  their  light  feathery  boughs  fanned  by 
the  summer  air,  bent  as  if  wooing ;  where  the 
hare  might  be  seen  on  her  form,  and  the  wild 
pheasant  trailed,  unconscious  of  man.  Glades, 
whence  radiated  still  narrower  paths  of  darker 
verdure,  piercing  the  tangled  thicket  with  a 
straightness  as  arrowy  as  if  made  by  a  bird's 
flight ;  so  sheltered  by  the  bowery  branches 
which  here  met  above  in  union,  that  at  midsum- 
mer-noon the  large  dew-drops  glistened  on  the 
long  fresh  grass  unsunned.  I  had  chosen  several 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  this  sequestered 
route  for  the  erection  of  summer-houses,  framed 
of  logs  and  moss  ;  in  appearance  wood-huts  :  and 
hither  Lucy  would  come  in  her  pony-chair, 
bringing  her  work  and  books,  and  pass  with  me 
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almost  all  the  mornings  during  the  intense  heat 
of  the  weather.  So  glided  our  days  in  tranquil, 
sweet  content. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Lady  Halifax 
and  a  physician  became  inmates  of  Mount 
Manor.  I  now  lost  much  of  Lucy's  companion- 
ship out  of  doors,  but  my  mind  was  engrossed 
by  expectation.  The  prospect  of  having,  not  a 
child — for  my  pride,  far  more  than  my  affection, 
was  interested, — but  an  heir  delighted  me,  and  I 
indulged  in  a  thousand  plans  and  visions  con- 
nected with  the  event. 

The  period  arrived  ;  it  was  passed  without 
danger ;  but,  to  the  utter  frustration  of  my 
hopes,  I  found  myself  the  father  of  a  daughter. 
A  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  I  could  neither  brook 
delay  nor  disappointment.  The  probability,  nay, 
the  possibility  that  my  wishes  might  be  crossed 
had  never  even  occurred  to  me,  the  fact  ap- 
peared almost  inconceivable.  It  was  a  severe 
blow,  and  I  gave  way  to  my  feelings  like  a  mad- 
man or  a  boy.  Lady  Halifax  was  astonished ; 
i  3 
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poor  Lucy,  indescribably  grieved  by  the  violence 
of  my  expressions ;  for  a  long  habit  of  selfishly 
indulging  my  humours,  as  well  as  my  inclina- 
tions, had  rendered  both,  whenever  strongly 
excited,  incontrollable.  Lady  Halifax  reasoned, 
Lucy  endeavoured  to  soothe,  but  vainly.  My 
irascibility,  if  subdued  for  a  moment,  speedily 
returned ;  and  once  provoked  by  a  somewhat 
injudicious  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  a  moment 
of  splenetic  excess,  I  vowed  that  I  desired  never 
again  to  be  a  father.  Lucy's  tears  were  many, 
and  her  distress  occasioned  a  relapse,  from  which 
she  recovered  tardily.  For  the  unfortunate  in- 
fant I  evinced  only  indifference,  and  entertained 
almost  dislike.  I  even  found  cause  of  offence  in 
Lucy's  affection  for  the  child,  deeming  in  these 
my  dark  moods  of  petty  and  capricious  tyranny, 
that  she  opposed  me  in  bestowing  so  much  of 
her  time  and  care  on  any  object  by  me  unfa- 
voured. But,  though  the  meekest  and  most 
yielding  of  human  beings,  no  influence  was  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  withdraw  her  from  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  a  duty.  She  never  blamed  my  conduct, 
never  even  remonstrated,  but,  by  a  number  of 
little  innocent  artifices,  endeavoured  to  engage 
my  notice  of  the  child.  Her  attempts  were  un- 
successful. Long  after  the  angry  annoyance 
I  had  experienced  subsided,  the  shame  of  con- 
cession hardened  my  heart,  and  with  cold  looks 
and  a  severe  brow,  I  continued  to  repulse  her 
efforts.  Yet  I  was  keenly  conscious  of  my  injus- 
tice. There  was  a  still  small  voice  within,  which, 
though  unheeded,  could  not  be  hushed. 

Proud,  inflexible,  ungenerous,  though  feeling 
irritable,  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  unhappy,  I 
knew  neither  how  to  acknowledge  or  redress  the 
error  that  occasioned  it.  Between  me  and  my 
wife  there  was  no  longer  entire  union,  no  longer 
a  perfect  sympathy  of  interests  ;  we  were  divided 
by  the  very  link  that  united  us.  Our  intercourse 
had  lost  its  happiness ;  that  intercourse  had 
given  a  charm  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  when  it 
fled,  all  became  distasteful. 

Love  is  to  the  mental  what  light  is  to  the 
i  4 
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material  world,  the  one  affects  circumstances  as 
does  the  other  objects.  Light  beautifies,  love 
blesses.  From  love,  as  from  light,  all  tilings 
derive  their  aspects.  Love's  presence  gladdens, 
even  as  light's  gilds  the  hovel  and  the  prison ; 
love's  absence  saddens,  even  as  light's  shades 
the  pleasaunce  and  the  palace.  Love  can  cheer 
the  least  favoured  lot,  as  light  adorn  the  most 
barren  landscape.  Alas  !  too  often,  of  how  brief 
endurance  are  the  bliss  and  the  loveliness,  the 
sunshine  and  the  glow.  Love,  like  light,  is  a 
changeful  thing,  that  beams  and  fleets,  blazes 
and  is  withdrawn ;  every  instant  liable  to  be 
overcast,  and  as  surely  fated  to  set  as  to  rise. 
With  it  the  world's  beauty  and  pleasantness 
seem  also  to  depart ;  darkness  falls  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  universe  to  that  mind  is  blank : 
but,  lo  !  a  little  while,  a  brief  space  of  insensi- 
bility and  gloom — the  spirit's  night — and  there 
succeeds  another  day — another  dream. 

My  magisterial  duties  now  became  onerous  to 
me.     I  discovered  that  my  bailiff  and  steward 
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understood  the  management  of  my  estate  much 
better  than  I  did ;  that  the  tenantry  and  pea- 
sants were  averse  to  interference  and  indifferent 
to  amelioration;  that  my  agricultural  experi- 
ments invariably  failed ;  that  in  respect  to  the 
residence  itself,  little  more  could  be  done  towards 
improvement ;  that  country  society  was  intoler- 
able ;  to  conclude,  that  one  year  might  pass  well 
enough  in  the  country,  with  a  new  wife  and  a 
new  pack  of  hounds,  but  that,  without  farther 
resources,  to  get  through  another  was  impracti- 
cable. I  had,  in  fact,  no  real  love  of  business, 
no  habit  (the  only  habit,  perhaps,  which  if  not 
gained  in  early  life,  can  never  be  acquired  later) 
of  occupation.  I  had  been  bred  an  idler,  and 
my  persevering  in  any  pursuit,  except  that  of 
change,  was  impossible.  Many  swords  have 
been  turned  into  pruning  knives,  and  in  one 
instance  a  shepherd's  crook  well  exchanged  for 
a  sceptre ;  a  man  accustomed  to  application 
may  engage,  with  a  probability  of  success,  in 
the  most  opposite  metier,  but  he  who  has  long 
i  5 
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devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  pleasure  is 
totally   incapacitated   for    any    other.     In   this 
frame  of  mind  I  readily  availed  myself  of  the 
pretext  some  affairs  afforded  me  for  going  to 
town.     I  found  London,  as  usual  in  December, 
garbed  in  dingy  black  ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
lugubrious  externals,  as  full  of  gaiety  as  a  funeral 
mute.     A  palpable  fog  filled  the  city,  refined  at 
the  court  end  to  a  sort  of  crape-like  haze,  which 
obscured  the  face  of  all  things.     The  Thames 
lay  broad,  dark,  slimy,  and  sluggish.     A  small 
intermitting  rain  trickled  against  the  window- 
panes  and  pattered  on  the  pavement ;  the  ken- 
nels overflowed,  the  streets  were   coated   with 
mud,   and   yet,   so   much   are   the   impressions 
derived  from  external  objects  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  mind,  to  me  there  was  something 
exhilarating  rather  than  dreary,  agreeable  rather 
than  foul,  in  its  aspect.     The  dinginess  and  the 
din,  the  show  of  the  shops,  the  concourse  of 
meanly  garbed  passengers  hurrying  along,  dusky 
as  the  shades  that  are  fabled  to  hover  on  the 
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more  distant  border  of  the  Styx,  the  clacking  of 
pattens,  the  dripping  of  umbrellas,  the  conflux 
of  coaches,  carts,  and  waggons,  the  clattering  of 
horses'  hoofs,  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the  cracking 
of  whips,  the  flitting  of  the  chairs,  the  cries  of 
the  porters,  and  the  sudden  bursts  of  red  torch- 
light that  scared  the  gloom  or  paled  "  the  in- 
effectual ray"  of  the  few  and  far  parish  lamps, 
were  all  accustomed  sounds  and  sights  which, 
as  essential  attributes  of  London,  occasioned  me 
only  a  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  My 
business  occupied  me  for  a  few  days.  I  went  to 
court,  rode  in  the  park,  dined  now  and  then, 
impromptu,  with  a  friend  or  two,  and  spent  my 
evenings  at  the  Opera.  This  life,  en  garqon 
again,  was  so  agreeable,  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  defer  my  return  to  Mount  Manor. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  town  learnt  my  arrival, 
and  the  invitations  I  received  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  petitions.  I  went  one  night  to 
Northumberland  House,  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  new  duke.  There  was  no  ball,  only  an 
i  6 
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at-home  to  evening  visitors,  and  the  rooms  laid 
out  for  cards  and  music  :  yet  on  returning  from 
a  twelvemonth's  country  sejour,  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene  impressed  me  almost  as  vividly  as 
it  could  have  done  a  savage  just  landed  from 
Otaheite.  The  space,  the  illumination,  the  dra- 
peries, the  decorations,  the  statues,  the  pillars, 
the  mirrors,  the  vases,  the  exotics,  the  perfumes, 
the  jewels,  the  costly  costumes,  the  grace  of  the 
forms,  the  loveliness  of  the  faces  that  floated 
around  me  in  crowds  ;  the  splendour  in  which,  as 
in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  glowed  on  every  side 
delightful  images  ;  the  dulcet  strains  which  from 
time  to  time  rose,  mangling  with  the  odorous  air 
that  wandered  from  the  conservatories,  through 
those  lofty  and  seemingly  interminable  palace- 
chambers,  like  the  voice  blent  with  the  essence 
of  that  visible  though  impersonal  presence  of 
luxury  and  beauty,  whose  voluptuous  influence 
was  felt  to  be  pervading,  combined  to  realize  a 
vision  as  enchanting  as  poet  ever  dreamed. 
And   here,    in  this  region   of    fair   sights   and 
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sweet  sounds,  pleasure,  like  a  syren  smiling  her 
brightest,  proffered  the  Circean  cup,  in  which 
was  dissolved  a  pearl  of  price — the  present  hour, 
and  lured  her  lost  votary  back  to  own  the  spell 
of  her  charms.  My  powers  of  enjoyment,  before 
deadened  by  satiety,  abstinence  had  again  quick- 
ened. Methought  I  woke  from  a  long  trance 
once  more  to  life,  or  that  I  had  strayed  into 
some  fairer  planet.  I  felt  like  a  new  chrysalis 
glancing  with  ecstatic  wing  for  the  first  time 
amid  flowers  in  the  sunlight.  Gay  welcomes, 
smiles,  blushes,  and  glad  greetings  met  me  on 
every  side.  I  might  have  believed  myself  a 
young  monarch  returned  from  victory  to  his 
empire.  After  all,  thought  I,  society  is  my 
proper  sphere.  A  temporary  retirement  is  well 
enough  to  give  a  fresh  zest  to  the  world,  but 
birds  of  bright  plumage  are  formed  for  bright 
skies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  young,  hand- 
some, agreeable,  sought  by  the  men,  encouraged 
by  the  women,  and  to  remain  long  out  of  humour 
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with  the  town ;  in  short,  to  please  and  to  dislike 
pleasure. 

"  How  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  looks  to  night  !" 
exclaimed  a  maccaroni,  one  of  the  group  of 
loungers  who  had  formed  a  circle  round  me ; 
when,  having  made  a  tour  of  the  rooms,  I  took 
up  my  station  near  the  doorway  of  the  first 
chamber,  intending  to  amuse  myself  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  criticising  the  entree.  I  looked  up 
and  started.  Never  before  had  my  eye  fallen  on 
such  a  miracle.  Her  loveliness  was  of  a  kind  so 
radiant,  her  costume  so  gorgeous,  her  whole 
presence  so  refulgent,  that  it  dazzled  like  a  form 
of  very  light.  One  gazed  and  gazed  as  she  came, 
and  passed,  and  swept  on ;  and  knew  only  that 
before  one  had  risen  a  vision  of  wonderful  beauty, 
which  in  an  instant  seemed  to  fill  the  sight,  the 
heart,  and  the  mind ;  though  as  yet  one  had  not 
distinctly  discerned  a  single  trait. 

"  Who  is  she  V  I  inquired,  carelessly  turning 
to  watch  her.     "  Is  she  a  new  woman  V    What 
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a  shape,  I  thought.  What  queenly  grace  in  her 
movements ! 

"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  Lady  Sarah 

m — r 

"  Lady  Sarah  M !  amazing.     But  I  do 

not  know  her.  We  have  never  met  since  we 
were  children.  I  had  always  a  horror  of  guar- 
dians1 daughters.     How  long  has  she  been  out  V 

"  Oh  !  seven  or  eight  years.  She  made  a 
great  effect  at  the  time,  and  was  our  reigning 
beauty  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  Since  then  she 
lias  lived  chiefly  with  her  dowager-aunt  in  Ire- 
land, or  at  the  spas." 

"  She  is  really  a  superb  creature.  Why  don't 
she  marry  V 

St.  Leger  elevated  his  brows  :  "  I  fancy  she 
is  engaged." 

"  To  whom  r 

"  To  the  king  of  trumps." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Nothing  ;  that  is,"  he  continued,  looking  as 
if  he  remembered  my  relations  with  her  father, 
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"  that  except  yourself,  there  have  been  no  great 
prizes  in  the  matrimonial  lottery  of  late ;  and 
love,  I  fancy,  is  not  her  weakness." 

Lady  Sarah  and  her  chaperon  came  back.  I 
introduced  myself  to  her.  She  was  a  full-blown 
beauty.  The  proportions  of  her  form  were  very 
fine;  and  there  was  a  union  of  softness  and 
grandeur  in  all  her  motions  which  I  had  never 
seen  equalled.  Her  skin,  white  as  an  unfolded 
snow-drop,  or  the  newly-drifted  snow  in  which 
it  is  born,  was  animated  by  a  brilliant  colour, 
heightened,  perhaps,  by  a  soupgon  of  rouge,  that 
slowed  like  the  rose  tints  of  sunset  on  the 
glacier.  She  had  a  little  forehead ;  a  nez  a  la 
Cleopatre,  long,  darkly  fringed,  bright,  proud 
eyes;  a  small,  flexible  mouth,  beautiful,  though 
somewhat  scornful;  glittering  teeth;  a  throat 
like  a  cygnet's,  and  as  graceful  in  its  undulations; 
a  taper  zone,  and  superb  arms.  According  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  her  raven  hair  was 
disguised  in  powder ;  but  the  contrast  it  afforded 
to  the  delicately-marked  ebon  brows  was,  in  this 
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instance,  singularly  becoming.  Her  clothes  were 
rich  and  well-chosen.  She  wore  a  head-dress  of 
small  curling  feathers  placed  round  a  cushion,  a 
white  satin  petticoat  and  stomacher  spotted  with 
gold,  a  golden-coloured  brocade  flowered  with 
marygolds,  and  caught  up  in  festoons  with 
emerald  rosettes  and  tassels,  and  upon  her  neck 
and  arms  a  suit  of  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
Lady  Sarah  had  the  character  of  a  wit ;  but 
owed  it,  perhaps,  to  the  charm  of  her  gaiety, 
the  lightning  of  her  eye,  the  sparkle  of  her 
smile,  and,  above  all,  the  magic  her  laugh  im- 
parted to  every  thing  she  said.  That  laugh  was 
peculiar ;  low,  sweet,  brief,  brilliant,  and  spiritu- 
elle  beyond  any  other  I  ever  heard.  Inexpressibly 
gracious  and  winning  was  her  address;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  vivacity,  there  was  a  natural 
majesty  in  her  mien  and  manner  so  irresistibly 
imposing,  that  all  who  approached  her  took  the 
tone  rather  of  courtiers  than  admirers.  We 
had  scarcely  conversed  a  few  minutes  ere  I 
became   entranced,   by  her  fascination,  into   a 
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complete  oblivion  of  the  time,  scene,  and  circum- 
stances of  our  entretien  ;  of  all,  indeed,  save  the 
happiness  of  the  entretien  itself.  Bewitched  by 
the  face  I  gazed  on,  by  the  tones  I  listened  to, 
I  remembered  no  barrier  between  us.  I  fancied 
her  smiles  and  her  bright  eyes  answered  mine  in 
an  intelligence  of  admiration,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  hundreds,  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
peopled  by  a  million,  I  felt  as  if  we  communed 
alone  on  some  desert  island,  or  the  universe  held 
no  other  beings  than  ourselves. 

The  dream,  like  all  pleasant  ones,  was  brief. 
At  the  very  moment  I  imagined  her  as  deeply 
interested  as  myself,  she  put  an  end  to  our  tete- 
a-tete  with  the  air  of  an  empress  ending  an 
audience.  All  that  I  deemed  flattering  in  her 
tone  and  manner,  I  was  now  bound  to  consider 
only  courteous ;  and  the  woman  to  whom  I  had 
felt  on  the  point  of  pouring  forth  the  most 
passionate  homage,  almost  undoubting  its  re- 
sponse, was  transformed  into  an  acquaintance 
of  half  an    hour,    from   whom   I  parted    with 
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the    cold    and    common   compliments   of  cere- 
mony. 

Turning  towards  the  groups  near  me,  I  tried 
to  enter  into  conversation,  but  the  beauty  of 
other  faces  seemed  to  have  faded,  the  grace  of 
other  forms  to  have  fled ;  all  else  appeared  poor, 
spiritless,  unlovely,  and  poorer  than  the  poor; 
cold,  ordinary,  indeed  insipid.  The  image  of 
Lucy  rose  to  memory,  coining  like  a  shadow,  a 
pale,  feeble,  ineffectual  cloud,  between  me  and 
the  bright  star  of  my  new  worship.  A  moment 
of  mental  contrast,  and  Lucy,  with  her  quiet 
attractions,  shrunk  in  my  eyes  into  nothingness. 
I  repented ;  I  was  ashamed  of  my  choice.  "  Such 
a  being  as  Lady  Sarah,"  I  exclaimed  in  regret, 
anger,  and  mortification,  "  should  have  been  my 
tvife."  Disenchanting  conviction  !  talismanic 
words  !  They  were  uttered  ;  and  in  that  hour 
Lucy's  portion  in  my  affections  passed  from  her 
for  ever ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Melton — The  hunting-lodge  —  Lady  Sarah — The  opera  — 
Amateur  management — La  prima  donna — The  committee 
— The  solitaire — A  Russian  fete — The  enchanted  isle — La 
danseuse — The  painting-room  —  Supper — Ranelagh — The 
city  ladies — Champagne — London  banditti — The  flint — The 
escape — Deliman — The  nurse — Convalescence — Vauxhall 
— White's  chocolate-house — Whist — The  dead  heir — The 
moral. 

In  a  fortnight  I  went  to  hunt  at  Melton  Mow- 
bray, for  I  found  Lady  Sarah  had  accompanied 
a  party  thither,  and  wrote  strenuously  to  re- 
commend my  lady,  on  account  of  her  health, 
to  remain  at  Mount  Manor.  Lady  Sarah  was 
staying  at  a  hunting-box  near  Melton ;  but  she 
came  constantly  with  her  friends  in  a  carriage  to 
cover ;  and,  with  a  little  pains,  I  grew  so  inti- 
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mate  with  her  party  as  to  be  almost  included  in 
it ;  generally  finding  my  way  to  the  lodge  after 
the  run,  and  every  morning  when  there  was  no 
field.  We  spent  two  most  agreeable  months. 
A  few  lively,  pretty  women,  sanctioned  by  one 
or  two  not  over-scrupulous  chaperons,  with  a 
number  of  gay  distinguished  men,  might  have 
formed  of  itself  a  pleasant  enough  society ;  but 
Lady  Sarah,  in  attraction,  was  a  very  magnet,  and 
would  have  drawn  me  almost  to  the  poles.  Some 
of  us  were  witty  ;  all  merry,  noisy,  and  good- 
humoured.  We  quizzed  and  mimicked  our  ab- 
sent friends  ;  wrote  epigrams ;  drew  caricatures ; 
played  billiards ;  I  taught  Lady  Sarah ;  told 
stories  ;  skated  ;  made  snow-balls  ;  ate  ;  drank  ; 
sung  ;  danced  ;  gamed  ;  let  off  fire- works ;  acted ; 
flirted  ;  and  romped.  Nobody  ventured  to  pro- 
duce a  book  ;  and,  after  the  second  morning, 
there  was  not  a  workbag  to  be  seen. 

As  the  ladies  made  no  objection,  dice  in  a 
short  time  were  called  in  to  aid  cards.  Then  it 
was  amusing  to  see  how  speedily  the  most  vio- 
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lent  flirtations  cooled,  and  how  much  more  men 
very  soon  began  to  think  of  honours  than  of 
favours. 

Two  persons,  whose  proceedings  had  been 
progressing  towards  a  scandal,  were  restored  to 
a  sense  of  propriety  by  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  one  lady  fairly  recovered  her  heart 
in  losing  an  odd  trick.  I  saw  that  Lady  Sarah 
loved  play,  especially  big-hazard  and  faro  ; 
but  as  she  never  lost  her  spirits,  nor  her  good 
looks,  I  regarded  it  only  as  a  fashionable  habit. 
Her  invariable  animation  and  lively  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  of  which,  however,  she  made  matter 
of  mirth  rather  than  satire,  rendered  her  the 
life  of  the  society.  In  return,  she  appeared 
pleased  with  everybody,  and  yet  to  care  for  no 
one.  She  was  extremely  handsome,  and  she 
knew  it ;  she  was  very  much  admired,  and 
equally  aware  of  it.  But  she  seemed  to  receive 
men's  homage  merely  as  a  right,  neither  to  be 
averse  to,  nor  to  care  for  admiration.  I  never 
found  any  other  woman  so  tolerant  of,  and  yet 
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so  totally  uninfluenced  by  flattery.  It  was  im- 
possible, except  at  tric-trac,  to  appropriate  her 
society  for  more  than  a  few  moments  ;  fruitless 
to  attempt  obtaining  from  her  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  preference.  She  listened  to  every  one 
with  the  same  complacence,  talked  to  every  one 
with  the  same  interest,  received  the  attentions 
of  every  one  with  the  same  courtesy  ;  her  smiles, 
as  well  as  her  acting,  singing,  and  good  sayings, 
were  pro  bono  publico;  like  the  moon,  bright, 
beautiful,  and  cold,  she  shone  indiscriminately 
on  all. 

I  was  as  sedulous  as  in  my  situation  I  could 
be  consistent  with  decorum,  though  I  hoped  for 
nothing  but  to  be  distinguished  by  some  trifling 
evidence  of  a  sentiment.  She  received  my  adu- 
lation as  if  unconsciously,  without  either  repulse 
or  encouragement.  This  was  a  singular  charac- 
ter. It  piqued  my  curiosity,  stimulated  my 
vanity,  and  increased  my  admiration.  Again 
I  repeated  in  reflection — This  should  have  been 
11 
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my  wife  !      A   wish   grew   with   that   thought 
which  dared  not  trust  itself  to  words. 

The  winter  wore  away ;  I  was  still  in  town, 
my  lady  at  the  Manor.  Every  week  brought 
me  a  long  kind  epistle  from  her,  breathing  devo- 
tion and  submission,  and  containing  such  details 
as  she  imagined  would  interest  me.  I  threw 
them  aside  impatiently,  more  than  half  unpe- 
rused,  with  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  expression, 
of  Beaumarchais's  Count  Almaviva  — "  Nos 
femmes  croieni  tout  accomplir  en  nous  aimant ; 
cela  dit  une  fois,  Elles  nous  aiment,  nous 
aiment  !  et  sont  si  complaisantes  et  si  con- 
stamment  obligeantes,  et  toujours,  et  sans  re- 
lache,  qu^on  est  tout  surpris  un  beau  soir  de 
trouver  la  satiete  ou  Ton  recherchait  le  bon- 
heur."  They  were  answered,  after  considerable 
intervals,  by  short,  hurried  scrawls,  reiterating 
the  wish  that  she  should  remain  at  Mount 
Manor.  In  the  meanwhile  I  lived  incessantly 
in  society,  for   in  society  I  encountered   Lady 
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Sarah  ;  bestowing  the  little  vacant  time  it  left 
me  on  a  new  plaything,  the  Opera,  by  becoming- 
one  of  the  committee  of  directors.  There  was 
a  nominal  manager,  who,  though  he  paid  an 
exorbitant  rent,  had  about  as  much  power  in 
his  theatre  as  his  Majesty  in  his  realm  of  Great 
Britain.  We,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  like  other  lords  and  commons, 
regulated  everything  in  his  name,  with  or  with- 
out his  concurrence,  always  substituting  our  own 
for  his  plans,  and  rarely  consulting  him,  but  to 
object  to  his  arrangements. 

Drury-lane  was  our  great  opposition,  and  in 
the  endeavour  to  overwhelm  it  by  superior  at- 
traction, we  insisted,  in  return  for  our  support, 
that  the  manager  should  accept  all  the  talent 
we  could  procure  him.  Accordingly,  about  a 
dozen  of  us,  I  believe,  engaged  secretaries,  and 
entered  into  separate  negotiations,  the  result 
being  that  Milan,  Vienna,  and  Madrid,  sent  us 
each  sl prima  donna,  Paris,  Berlin,  Naples,  and 
Lisbon,  a  premiere  danseuse,  while  to  the  very 
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last  a  'premier  danseur,  and  first  male  singer,  had 
been  totally  forgotten. 

When  the  company  met,  and  it  was  literally 
a  legion,  every  body  was  surprised  to  find  how 
enormously  disproportionable  a  portion  of  it 
consisted  of  figurantes,  with  pretty  ankles,  who 
could  not  dance,  and  chorus-girls,  with  pretty 
faces,  who  could  not  sing,  all  quartered  at  heavy 
salaries  on  the  establishment  by  their  friends  in 
the  committee,  who  found  this  the  most  conve- 
nient way  in  the  world  of  patronising  some  in- 
teresting novice,  or  satisfying  some  importunate 
acquaintance.  Ad  ogni  ucello  suo  nido  e  hello, 
but  no  one  was  tolerant  of  the  others  protegees. 

Lord   B complained  that   les  deux   swurs 

Mignots  were  bad  specimens  of  Mr.   A 's 

taste  ;   Mr.  A considered  the  Marquis  of 

C 's  Madame  Jujube  a  useless  importation  ; 

Colonel  M wondered,  on  his  life,  how  any 

one  could  have  considered  a  woman  of  Cerise's 
unfortunate  obesity  fit  to  figure  ;  Viscount 
T remarked    that    Miss    Jenny   quavered 
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Italian  through  her  nose,  with  a  broad  York- 
shire accent  like  a  Methodist  psalm-singer ;   and 

Colonel  V retorted  that  Euphrosyne   was 

certainly   immortal,    if  not   divine,   for   nobody 
could  remember  her  having  been  young,  &c. 

No  sooner  was  the  first  cast  put  up  in  the 
green-room  than  torn  down  again  by  each  of  the 
rival  cantatrici  in  turn.  All  three  sent  in  great 
haste  to  summon  the  manager,  who  not  being, 
as  managers  should  be,  ubiquitous,  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  waiting  as  speedily  as 
he  could  on  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  found 
at  breakfast.  Her  demands  for  satisfaction, 
comprehending,  of  course,  the  instantaneous 
dismissal  of  the  adverse  queens  of  song,  were 
accompanied  by  many  forcible  arguments,  among 
others  a  chocolate-pot,  which,  only  owing  to 
the  coolness  and  dexterity  the  manager  had 
acquired  from  long  experience  in  similar  ser- 
vice, failed  of  effectually  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  a  reply.  The  moment  he  appeared 
at  rehearsal,  he  was  attacked  vivace  by  both 
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the  other  muses  of  harmony.     A  scena  ensued, 
in  which  the  parts  were  by  no   means   equal. 
Having  exhausted  every  variety  of   expression 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  subject,  le  dorms 
turned  towards  each  other.     Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  spirit  of  this  finale.     Their  voices  rose 
from  forte-prestissimo   in   crescendo,    until    they 
raged  like  an  orchestra  in  full  chorus.     Even 
the  repeteteur,  who  was  a  fanatico,  and  doated 
on   discords,  laid  down  the  fiddle-bow  he   had 
been  rosining,  and  stopped  his  ears.     What  he 
saw   appeared   much  stranger  when  he  ceased 
to  hear.     The  signore  darted  simultaneously  to 
the  prompt-table,  which  was  overturned  in  the 
skirmish,   seized   the    solitary   chair,   the    only 
weapon  that  presented  itself,  and  wrestled  with 
it,   grasped   between   them   by   the   staves,   till 
they   again   reached   the   centre   of  the   stage, 
when,  just  as  the  spermaceti-faced  call-boy  had 
rushed  off  crying  Murder ! — no  other  individual 
being  present  except  a  turbaned  ballerino,  and 
one  or  two  short-coated,  pointed-shoed  ballerine, 
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who  were  practising  lattemens  against  the  wings, 
— down  went  a  trap,  that  had  been  accidentally 
left  unguarded,  and  the  signore  upon  it,  like 
furies  descending  to  their  proper  sphere. 

No  sooner  had  an  arrangement  been  effected 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  business,  than 
jealousies  as  to  performing  on  the  best  nights, 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  occasioned  the  flames 
of  discord  to  burst  forth  afresh.  Each  lady 
was,  of  course,  supported  by  her  friends  in  the 
committee.  We  separated  into  parties,  and 
disputes  became  violent  and  incessant.  These 
divisions  in  the  councils  occasioned  a  general 
defection  and  insubordination.  Every  body 
issued  orders,  or  counter-orders  ;  all  had  power, 
and,  consequently,  none  authority.  The  scene- 
shifters  and  carpenters  rebelled  against  the 
prompter,  the  singers  and  songstresses  against 
the  stage-manager,  the  orchestra  mutinied  against 
the  leader,  and  the  corps  de  ballet  for  once  for- 
got their  individual  animosities  in  making  com- 
mon cause  against  the  ballet-master,  while  the 
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prompter,  the  stage-manager,  the  leader,  the 
ballet-master,  were  as  much  at  variance  with 
the  dissatisfied  manager  as  the  manager  with 
the  dissatisfied  committee.  The  whole  concern, 
in  fact,  fell  into  confusion ;  new  operas  and 
ballets  were  put  into  rehearsal  and  withdrawn ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  disagreements,  the 
dances  and  music  adapted  for  certain  perform- 
ers had  been  transferred  to  others,  and  a  soprano 
prima  donna  refused  to  sing  a  part  written  for 
a  tenor,  while  Celestine,  who  excelled  in  tours  de 
force,  declined  a  role  written  for  a  pantomimist. 
Alterations  were  conceded  after  alterations,  till 
the  authors  and  composers  grew  weary  and  in- 
dignant. Then  the  ladies  wrote  letters  to  cajole 
the  committee,  and  went  into  hysterics ;  while 
the  men  pocketed  their  manuscripts  and  scores, 
and  brought  actions  for  their  non-performance. 

Meanwhile,  Drury-lane,  under  Mr.  Garrick, 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  maintain  its  ascen- 
dancy. Though  our  fashionable  friends  honoured 
our  house  whenever  we  gave  away  tickets.,  it 
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often  presented  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes.  We  soon  discovered  that  a  great  deal 
more  money  found  its  way  from  than  into  our 
treasury,  the  deficiencies  being  supplied  by  sub- 
scription. But  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  its  ex- 
pensiveness  that  rendered  playing  at  manage- 
ment so  long  our  favourite  diversion. 

I  had  thrown  myself  into  a  peches  mortels1 
arm-chair  one  April  evening,  after  a  long  ride, 
and  in  a  fanciful  mood  was  watching  its  glowing 
embers,  when  a  heavy  carriage  rolled  into  the 
yard,  and  after  various  precursory  sounds  beto- 
kening an  arrival,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
in  glided  a  little  muffled  figure,  and  Lucy  cast 
herself  into  my  arms.  "  Will  you  forgive  me 
Hubert  ?  I  could  not  longer  endure  to  be 
parted  from  you.  Lord  Halifax  has  written  to 
inform  me  that  my  poor  aunt  is  dangerously 
ill.  I  should  have  apprized  you  of  my  coming, 
but  feared  on  her  account  to  delay  it.  Say  that 
you  are  glad  to  see  me,  that  you  are  not  angry, 

1  A  term  of  that  day. 
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Hubert."  There  was  no  resisting  the  tone  and 
look  that  accompanied  this  appeal.  The  kind- 
ness of  my  answer  made  her  eyes  beam  with 
delight,  and  she  threw  her  arms  again  about  my 
neck  in  a  grateful  embrace.  Unfortunately  the 
fringed  shawl-handkerchief  I  wore,  which  with  a 
grey  frock,  top-boots,  a  switch  cane,  and  a  white 
beaver,  shaped  like  the  caps  jockeys  still  retain, 
formed  the  fashionable  riding-dress,  was  fastened 
at  the  throat  by  a  solitaire.  This  ornament,  a 
square  clasp  of  chased  gold,  with  enamelled 
pendants,  becoming  unfastened,  fell  on  the 
ground.  Lucy  raised  it  :  in  doing  so,  she 
touched  a  spring  which  revealed  a  miniature 
likeness  of  a  very  pretty  flower-girl,  one  of  the 
first  flower-sellers  in  Covent-garden  market, 
a  protegee  of  mine,  for  whom  I  had  procured 
a  stall.  She  looked  for  a  moment  earnestly  at 
the  picture,  and  an  evidence  of  pain  passed 
over  her  features.  She  then  returned  it  to 
me  without  a  word,  only  her  face  grew  paler 
than  it  had  been,  and  her  manner  colder. 
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Having  of  late  rather  avoided  the  Halifaxes. 
I  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  of  her 
ladyship's  indisposition.  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Lucy  to  delay  her  visit,  at  least  for  some 
hours,  in  order  that  she  might  recover  from  the 
fatigue  of  her  long  journey;  but  could  not 
prevail.  Having  partaken  hurriedly  of  a  slight 
refreshment,  on  which  I  insisted,  and  inspected 
the  instalment  of  our  little  girl,  she  took  her 
chair  and  went  to  Arlington-street. 

That  night,  for  it  was  too  late,  had  I  desired, 
to  postpone  it,  I  gave  a  Russian  fete,  or  bed  ele 
costume.  The  walls  were  hung  with  arctic 
scenes  ;  there  were  tents  lined  with  furs, 
grottoes  of  imitative  icicles  and  snow ;  the  sweet- 
meats and  liqueurs  served  by  the  men  liveried  as 
tchoubs,  were  all  a  la  mode  de  Russie ;  we  danced 
Russian  dances,  to  Russian  airs,  performed  on 
Russian  instruments,  and,  though  for  the  sake 
of  variety  in  the  dresses,  Kosakes,  Tartars, 
Sclavonians,  Georgians,  and  Circassians  were 
admitted,  our  costumes  were  quite  as  pretty  as 
k  5 
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if  they  had  been  correct.  During  the  whole  of 
the  evening  I  personated  the  czar,  and  Lady 
Sarah  was  my  czarina.  This  fete  was  very 
successful ;  every  one  present  was  delighted,  and 
the  day  broke  before  the  last  sound  of  music 
died  away  and  the  last  of  the  revellers  departed. 
The  sleepy  servants  had  just  retired.  Some 
even,  too  weary  for  the  effort,  were  lying  about 
on  chairs  and  couches.  Piercing  through  the 
partially  unclosed  windows  and  shutters,  the 
newly-risen  sun  gleamed  upon  the  fragments  of 
the  banquet,  the  disordered  furniture,  the  garish 
remnants  of  decoration,  the  drooping  and  dying 
exotics,  the  sickly  wax  flambeaux,  amid  their 
glass  and  tinsel,  which  a  few  hours  before 
had  mocked  light,  and  all  the  other  lees  of 
dissipation,  like  the  clear  bright  eye  of  Rea- 
son dispelling  the  meretricious  illusions  of  the 
necromancer  Night.  From  my  dressing-room 
window  I  observed  a  chair  stop  at  the  hall-door ; 
Lucy  hurried  from  it  into  the  house ;  a  hand- 
kerchief concealed  her  face.     I   waited  a   few 
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moments,  in  the  expectation  that  she  would 
come  to  my  apartments  to  communicate  her 
intelligence.  A  step  was  in  the  passage  ;  I 
opened  my  door,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lucy 
as  she  entered  and  quickly  closed  that  of  her 
own  room :  I  stole  towards  it ;  I  listened  ;  I 
heard  her  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  long,  loud 
sobs  succeeded.  It  was  then  over :  Lady  Hali- 
fax was  no  more,  and  Lucy  an  orphan  indeed  ! 

Indifferent  as  I  might  have  been  on  my  own 
account,  I  could  not  fail  to  regret  the  loss  my 
lady  had  sustained  in  her  amiable  relative.  Lucy 
suffered  deeply  though  silently.  Aware  that  her 
own  well  regulated  mind  would  afford  her  every 
consolation  it  was  possible  to  suggest,  and  trust- 
ing much  from  the  operations  of  reason  and 
time,  I  abstained  from  attempting  to  soothe  her 
except  by  increased  kindness.  Yet,  though 
sympathising  sincerely  in  Lucy's  grief,  the  de- 
serted house,  the  darkened  rooms,  the  sad  apathy 
of  my  heart-stricken  companion,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  necessary  appearance  of 
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mourning  were  not  the  less  irksome.     On  the 
second  day  my  lady,  who  was  very  considerate, 
pressed  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  to  take  a 
ride ;    and  gladly  enough,  with  a  show  of  re- 
luctance, I  consented.     The  day  after  I  did  not 
require  it  to  be  proposed,  and  having  recollected 
some  particular  business,  previous  to  my  return 
I   looked  in  at  the  Opera-house,  to  which,  for 
the  next  six  weeks,  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  time, 
constantly  attending  practisings  and  rehearsals, 
and  not  unfrequently  lounging  away  a  morning 
at  the  lodgings  of  the  principal  female  dancers 
and  singers.     The  king  and  queen  having  con- 
sented to  honour  a  benefit  with  their  presence, 
for  certain  reasons  I  particularly  wished  my  lady 
to  accompany  me  to  the   Opera.     Lucy  never 
opposed   any  desire  of  mine,   however   slightly 
expressed,  and  on  this  occasion  also,  though  such 
a  scene  could  not  but  be  extremely  dissonant 
with   her   feelings,    she   complied.     A   brilliant 
assemblage  of  the   first   fashion    crowded    the 
house.     The  opera  was  uncommonly  successful. 
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I  was  in  high  spirits.  Lucy  tried  to  rally,  to 
appear  cheerful.  She  received  with  an  amiable 
effort  at  conversation  the  several  persons  who 
dropped  into  our  box,  to  pay  her  their  compli- 
ments ;  but  no  sooner  were  we  again  alone,  than 
apparently  still  more  depressed  by  the  exertion, 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  drew  the  screen 
before  her,  as  if  to  exclude  the  splendour  and 
the  glare,  and  having  thus  created  a  mental 
solitude — of  solitudes  the  most  absolute — lapsed 
into  the  indulgence  of  that  luxurious  melancholy 
which  is  soothed  and  sublimated  by  the  influence 
of  music.  The  ballet  opened  with  a  fairy  scene, 
that  elicited  some  applause.  I  called  Lucy's 
attention  to  it,  but  she  could  only  reply  by  a 
sickly  smile,  and  a  remark  that  died  away  in 
a  murmur.  Abandoning  my  attempts  to  amuse 
her,  I  leaned  forward  in  the  box  and  gave  my 
whole  observation  to  the  piece  presented,  in  the 
success  of  which  I  was  deeply  interested,  having 
attended  its  getting  up  in  every  stage.  "  The 
enchanted  isle"  was,  for  the  period,  on  account 
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of  its  mechanical  effects,  a  most  extraordinary 
and  unrivalled  spectacle.  It  is  hardly  possible  at 
this  day  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  the  opening,  by  the  descent  of  a  canvas 
cloud  containing  three  little  girls  in  white  dra- 
peries, with  blue  searfs  and  red-rose  wreaths, 
yclept  the  Graces,  or  the  tumults  of  applause 
which  crowned  the  efforts  of  as  many  little  beys, 
in  blue  satin  smalls,  with  goose  wings,  who, 
suspended  from  the  flies  in  very  visible  invisible 
wire,  kicked  and  swung  through  their  represen- 
tation of  celestial  loves  ;  while  below  and  about 
whirled  and  whirled  a  dozen  of  substantially 
garbed  coryphee  sylphs,  whom  one  might  have 
mistaken  for  shepherdesses,  but  for  the  foil 
wands,  which  denoted  their  etherial  natures ; 
Cerise  being  very  conspicuous  among  them. 
Presently  arrived  Mars,  a  gentleman  in  white 
satin  tights,  a  rose-coloured  vest,  and  tin 
cuirass,  his  hair  in  a  net ;  accompanied  by 
Venus,  a  lady  wearing  a  head-dress  of  flowers, 
and  gauze  over  gold  brocade,  who,  having  per- 
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formed  a  minuet,  vanished  with  as  little  explana- 
tion as  they  had  appeared.  Next  succeeded,  in 
full  court  costume,  including  fan,  stomacher,  and 
powder,  her  petticoats  only  somewhat  "  curtailed 
of  their  fair  proportions,"  Terpsichore,  otherwise 
Lolotte,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  As  she  came 
tripping  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  from  the 
wing,  where  a  moment  before  she  had  been 
nodding  to  me,  three  rounds  of  applause  pro- 
longed and  revived  by  the  usual  acknowledge- 
ments, greeted  her  entrance.  The  figure  of  her 
dance  brought  her  down  to  the  foot-lights,  and 
having  executed  a  movement,  terminated  by  a 
pose,  which  a  short  time  before  I  had  described 
to  her,  as  a  favourite  one  of  La  Guimard,  she 
looked  up  at  me,  as  I  leaned  from  my  box  on  the 
stage-tier,  with  a  smile  that  said  plainly,  Cest-$a, 
•rfest-ce  pas  f  The  mute  question  was  answered 
by  a  general  burst  of  applause,  so  tumultuous  as 
even  to  arouse  Lucy  from  her  reverie.  Her 
attention  became  directed  to  the  stage  at  the 
very  instant  the  smiles  and  looks  of  intelligence 
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were  exchanged  between  me  and  the  danseuse. 
Lolotte  began  a  succession  of  sautes.  I  turned 
away  and  met  Lucy's  fixed  gaze.  Her  eyes  fell 
from  mine  to  the  ground ;  an  expression  similar 
to  that  I  had  remarked  when  she  was  perusing 
the  lineaments  of  the  miniature  passed  again 
over  her  features  ;  a  low  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  Are  you  not  well  V  I  asked. 

She  seemed  for  a  moment  struggling  with 
emotion  ;  and  then  replied  in  a  calm  tone,  "  Not 
very  well,  my  lord.  If  you  have  no  objection  I 
should  be  glad  to  go  home.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  call  my  coach.1'' 

"  Shall  I  see  you  home  V 

"  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  you  are  amused  here." 

I  put  her  into  the  carriage.  "  There  is  a 
small  rain  falling  ;  you  had  better  have  both  the 
glasses  up.  I  am  engaged  to  a  supper  in  the 
painting-room  at  Drury-lane,  and  fear  I  may 
not  get  back  till  late ;  therefore  I  must  say 
good-night ." 

"  Good-night,  my  lord." 
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The  sad,  fond  tone  of  those  words,  the  sad, 
fond  look  of  the  tearful  eyes,  and  the  slight 
pressure  of  the  little,  lingering  hand,  touched 
my  heart  for  a  moment.  Lucy  threw  herself 
back,  and  the  carriage  rolled  on.  I  remained 
looking  after  it.  "  She  seems  ill ;  shall  I  go 
home  V  While  hesitating,  the  red  light  of  the 
lamps  lessened  in  the  distance,  they  disappeared ; 
I  went  back  to  my  box  for  the  remainder  of  the 
ballet,  and  then  to  Drury-lane.  These  suppers 
originated  through  the  discovery  made  by  some 
of  Garrick's  actors,  that  Lambeth,  the  scene- 
painter,  possessed  great  skill  in  broiling  a  steak, 
which  he  was  wont  to  do  occasionally  upon  the 
fire  generally  used  for  heating  his  paint-pots. 
During  a  long  rehearsal,  Garrick,  Foote,  Yates, 
and  Shuter  were  sometimes  glad  to  accept  a 
share  of  Lambert's  repast,  or  to  put  his  talent 
in  requisition  on  their  own  account;  and  the 
steak  off  the  coals,  seasoned  by  appetite,  and  the 
very  informal  sociability  of  these  unpremeditated 
parties,  was  pronounced  so   excellent,  that   at 
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length  it  became  agreed  to  sup  on  a  fixed  night 
every  week,  each  beef-eater  paying  a  shilling. 
In  a  little  while  all  the  town-actors  occasionally 
joined  these  parties ;  and  no  sooner  had  they 
become  talked  of  than  they  attracted  all  the 
celebrities  who  were  fond  of  theatrical  fellowship, 
giving  rise  to  the  Beef-steak  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers, less  homely  epicures,  built  a  kitchen  con- 
nected with  the  dining-room,  by  a  buttery-hatch, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  national  luxury 
in  perfection. 

The  curtain  had  not  gone  down  when  I  arrived ; 
but  I  found  St.  Leger  in  the  green-room,  whom 
I  had  engaged  to  introduce.  We  went  into  the 
painting-room,  which  had  been  swept  and  gar- 
nished. In  the  midst  stood  a  table  covered  with 
a  clean  cloth,  and  laid  with  horn-handled  knives 
and  forks,  and  bread  on  wooden  trenchers. 
Pewter-plates  and  dishes  were  chafing  at  the 
fire,  over  which  Lambert,  assisted  by  one  of 
his  men,  was  busied.  There  was  a  half-finished 
scene  upon  the  frame,  on  which  the  elder  Colman, 
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Macpherson,  and  Macklin  were  commenting. 
We  were  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Walcot,  afterwards 
known  as  Peter  Pindar,  Dibdin,  Bickerstaff, 
Garrick,  Foote,  "  gentleman  Smith,'1  and  Wood- 
ward the  actor.  The  steaks  proved  very  fine, 
as  did  also  the  foaming  porter  which  the  call-boy, 
who  waited,  brought  us  in  the  pewter.  Having 
done  justice  to  Lambert's  reputation,  the  table 
was  cleared;  the  call-boy  and  assistant  scene- 
painter  vanished ;  and  with  the  aid  of  punch, 
brandy -and-water,  theatrical  anecdotes,  jests, 
criticisms,  and  confessions,  we  passed  a  most 
convivial  and  hilarious  hour.  The  party  broke 
up  discreetly ;  for  the  majority  of  them  were 
men  of  occupation,  and  remembered  that  they 
had  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  St.  Leger  and 
I  sallied  forth,  a  little  elevated,  and  in  no 
humour  to  return  soberly  to  our  homes.  "  It  is 
only  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,"  said  he,  "I 
have  a  great  mind  to  look  in  at  Ranelagh." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.    "  I  told  my 
chairmen  not  to  wait ;  shall  we  take  a  jarvey  V 
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Ranelagh  was  a  very  fine  place.  The  gardens 
were  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  the  building 
vast  and  magnificently  decorated.  Sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  the  cost  of  the  whole,  and 
yet  the  price  of  admittance,  except  on  subscrip- 
tion masquerade  nights,  when  the  charge  for  a 
ticket  varied  from  one  to  five  guineas,  was  only 
a  shilling.  To-night  there  was  a  ridotto ;  that  is, 
for  a  shilling  one  might  enjoy  a  promenade, 
which,  in  fine  weather,  was  very  pretty  and 
agreeable,  a  concert,  or  dancing  in  the  open  air ; 
beside  the  amusement  of  a  crowd,  fire-works, 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers.  Royalty 
patronised  the  shilling  nights,  and  as  people 
went  with  their  own  parties,  and  everybody  pre- 
sent, in  those  days  of  general  respect  to  appear- 
ances, was  suitably  attired  and  properly  con- 
ducted, they  often  boasted  as  much  fashion  as 
those  of  the  subscription.  St.  Leger  and  I, 
after  sauntering  some  time,  took  possession  of  a 
box  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  called, — as  it  was 
requisite  to  order  some  refreshment, — for  ices 
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and  champagne.  While  chatting,  and  amusing 
ourselves  in  criticising  the  groups  moving  in  the 
crowded  area  below  us,  we  noticed  two  fine,  fat, 
florid  gauche-looking  damsels  now  and  then  stop- 
ping and  staring  round  them  with  the  air  d'etre 
venues  au  monde  pour  la  premiere  fois.  In  the 
expectation  of  having  a  little  sport  we  quitted 
our  box,  and  followed  them  about  for  some  time. 
Perceiving  at  length  that  they  were  evidently  in 
search  of  some  one,  half  in  good-nature  and  half 
in  frolic,  we  stepped  up,  and  begged  leave  to  ask 
if  we  could  be  of  any  service. 

"  Sirs,"  answered  one  of  them,  with  a  niaserie 
that  was  impayable,  "  we  are  in  a  great  predica- 
ment ;  and  as  you  seem  civil  gentlemen,  perhaps 
we  may  make  so  free  as  to  inquire  if  you  have 
seen  pa  and  ma  V 

"  Lord  !  sister  Hetty  !  how  foolish  you  show 
yourself.  How  should  these  gentlemen  know 
who  you  mean  by  pa  and  ma  ?  Our  pa,  sirs,  is 
Alderman  Snooks,  and  ma  is  Mrs.  Alderman 
Snooks,   daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Tubbs,  who 
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was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  If  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  city  quality,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  from  your  air  you  are,  you  know  Alder- 
man Snooks  of  course.''1 

"  Madam,"  I  returned,  with  as  much  gravity 
as  I  could  assume,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  your  worthy  parents,  but  if  you  would 
favour  me  with  a  description  of  them ." 

'^Pa's  very  portly,  so's  ma  ;  ma's  in  a  flowered 
cherry  satin,  pa  in  a  brown  coat  and  laced  crim- 
son waistcoat." 

"  But  pray,  ladies,"  interrupted  St.  Leger, 
looking  incredulous,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
downcast  eyes,  there  was  a  boldness  in  both 
faces,  which,  coupled  with  the  indubitable  ripe- 
ness of  their  ages,  was  rather  at  variance  with 
the  silly  simplicity  of  their  words,  "  How  did  it 
happen  that  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
your  party  P 

"  We  came,  you  must  know,  sir,  eight  in  pa's 
coach.      Pa,   ma,    Hetty,    I,    Mistress    Penny- 
feather,    Miss   Polly  Lovechild,    brother   Dick, 
11 
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who  is  Miss  Polly's  beau,  and  young  Mr.  Penny- 
feather,  who  is  my  sister  Hetty's  beau." 

"Oh!  fie,  Nanny.  You  know  he  is  your 
own." 

"  Pa  bade  us  keep  close  to  him  and  ma  and 
Mrs.  Pennyfeather,  but  when  young  people  come 
pleasuring,  you  know,  sir,  of  course  young  peo- 
ple like  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  old 
people's  sight,  so  by  degrees  we  dropped  behind  ; 
but  to  be  sure  Ranelagh's  vastly  different  from 
White  Conduit.  There  one  feels  quite  at  home; 
it's  all  as  one  may  say,  one's  own  company. 
How  d'ye  do,  and  how  d'ye  do,  to  all  and  every 
body ;  but  here,  lauk  !  I  vow  I  have  not  seen 
a  mortal  that  I  know.  One  is  as  strange  as 
if  one  was  abroad  in  a  great  concourse  of 
foreigners." 

"  Lor  !  Nancy,  how  you  do  run  on.  We 
shall  never  find  pa  and  ma  if  you  stay  here 
shilly-shally." 

"  Pray,  ladies,  accept  our  arms ;  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  escort  you  in  search  of  them." 
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"  Oh !  Sirs,  by  no  means.  You  are  prodi- 
giously obliging,  to  be  sure ;  but,  la !  I  don't 
know  what  ma  would  say  if  she  met  us  arm-in- 
arm with  two  strange  gentlemen ." 

•'  My  friend,  I  am  sure,  madam,  would  be  as 
sorry  as  myself  to  propose  anything  that  could 
be  considered  improper.'" 

"  Improper  !  oh  !  fie,  Sir.  I  protest  you 
make  me  blush.  Pray  recollect,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  single  women.  Well,  Sirs,  to  let  you 
know  all  about  it.  As  I  was  saying,  brother 
walked  first  with  mistress  Polly,  and  young  Mr. 
Pennyfeather  between  Betty  and  I ;  but,  I  fancy, 
Dick  and  she  had  some  quarrel,  for,  while  we 
were  hearing  the  music,  mistress  Polly,  who  is 
a  shameful  flirt,  called  Mr.  Pennyfeather  to  her, 
and  they  walked  away  together ;  then  Dick  saw 
some  young  spark  he  knew,  and  promised  to  be 
back  to  us  in  five  minutes,  but,  I  suppose,  he 
forgot  it,  or,  as  we  were  obliged  to  move  on  by 
the  crowd,  that  he  could  not  find  us." 

"  As  ladies  of  your  attractions,   unattended, 
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might  possibly  receive  some  annoyance,"  I 
began — 

"  And  besides,  as  you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  grounds,"  urged  St.  Leger,  "  you  really  had 
better  allow  us  the  pleasure  of  conducting  you." 

A  little  pausing,  a  little  pressing,  a  few  de- 
murs, thanks,  excuses,  and  we  were  linked  into 
pairs.  Our  companions  soon  grew  so  good- 
humoured  and  easy  that  we  believed  they  were 
not  sorry  to  have  lost  their  party  or  to  have  met 
with  a  beau  a-piece  instead  of  dividing  one. 
Fruitless,  however,  proved  our  perambulations. 
The  ladies  professed  themselves  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed  ;  all  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  company  having  long  before  quitted 
the  garden,  and  now  indeed  only  a  very  few 
stragglers  of  any  description  remaining.  After 
a  little  hesitation  they  consented,  while  we  con- 
sidered what  was  best  to  be  done,  to  rest  them- 
selves in  a  box  and  take  some  refreshment. 
Anxiety  had  certainly  no  effect  upon  their  appe- 
tites, for  they  demolished  more  ham  and  chicken, 

VOL.  II.  l 
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and  drank  more  champagne  than  was  imagin- 
able. In  the  champagne,  of  course,  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  join  them,  and  such  was  its  exhilarating 
influence,  that  I  remember  only  we  fancied  the 
ladies  grew  very  charming  and  becoming,  our- 
selves proportionably  chivalrous,  insisting  at 
length  on  being  permitted  to  escort  these  for- 
lorn and  errante  damsels  to  their  home  in  the 
city. 

The  recollections  that  succeed  are  vague  and 
confused.  We  remained  in  the  box  until  the 
lamps  were  extinguished  and  the  gates  about  to 
be  closed.  We  entered  a  coach ;  it  stopped. 
A  colloquy  ensued,  of  which  I  distinguished  the 
tones  but  not  the  words.  Oaths  were  bandied ; 
coarse  and  shrill  voices  rose  in  high  contention ; 
— they  ceased.  A  rough  arm  hurried  me  into 
a  boat ;  the  oars  plashed ;  the  wind  blew  cold  ; 
all  was  dark  and  silent.  An  interval  of  total 
oblivion  follows.  My  next  impression  was  pro- 
duced by  the  shock  of  the  boat  in  running  on 
shore  ;  they  dragged  me  from  the  bottom,  where 
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I  had  lain,  and  after  a  few  steps  we  entered  a 
dwelling.      I    was    stretched    upon   a   bed ;    it 
seemed  that  some  one  was  undressing  me,  and 
that   other  persons  were  busied  around ;  they 
conversed  in  an  audible,  though  low  tone,  but 
my  faculties  still  remained  so  entranced  that  I 
wanted  power  to  listen  intently  enough  to  com- 
prehend what  was  passing  ;  yet  I  felt  persuaded 
that  these  people  were  not  my  own  servants, 
and  that  I  must  have  been  conveyed  into  some 
strange  place,  though  where,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  insensibility,  I  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
By  degrees  my  brain  recovered  from  its  torpor. 
Unclosing  my  eyes,  with  a  stupefied  stare,  I  en- 
deavoured to  take  cognizance  of  the  scene  before 
me,   but   consciousness   as  yet  only  struggled. 
My  vision  was  confused ;  at  first  I  beheld  but 
an  imperfect  mass  of  shifting  parts ;  gradually 
they  assumed  the  distinctness  of  objects.     Faces 
and   forms   became  discernible,  but  they  grew 
upon  my  sight,  shadowy  and  dark,  masked  and 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  obscurity,  and  grim  as 
l  2       • 
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the  phantoms  that  haunt  perturbed  slumbers. 
Could  this  be  real,  or  did  I  dream  \  Were  those 
gloomy  images  indeed  palpable  shapes,  or  but 
the  fantastic  creations  of  sleep  ?  I  strove  to 
chase  them — to  awake,  to  solve  by  recalling  the 
latest  events  of  the  past,  all  that  was  as  yet 
incomprehensible  in  the  present. 

My  first  recollections  were  of  St.  Leger  and 
our  Eanelagh  acquaintances.  Instinctively  my 
eyes  wandered  in  search  of  them  ;  but,  no  !  the 
persons  around  were  all  men,  and  their  faces 
unknown  to  me.  Who  then  were  these  ?  What 
was  this  place  I  I  perceived  that  I  lay  upon  a 
wretched  pallet,  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  large, 
ding}-,  dilapidated,  and  almost  unfurnished  cham- 
ber, ill  lighted  by  a  lantern,  and  a  solitary  sconce 
affixed  to  the  wall,  which  threw  scanty  and  glim- 
mering rays  upon  several  ruffian  groups.  Round 
a  small  deal  table,  on  which  stood  the  lantern,  a 
bottle,  some  drinking  horns,  and  a  tin  canister 
of  tobacco,  were  seated,  upon  wooden  stools, 
three   men,   wearing   cocked    hats,    full-skirted 
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frieze  coats,  knee-breeches,  and  gambadoes. 
One,  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  table,  was  ap- 
parently engrossed  by  blowing  a  cloud ;  the 
second,  stooping  over  the  lantern,  in  the  act  of 
igniting  his  pipe ;  the  third,  of  replenishing  the 
cup  he  had  just  drained.  On  a  rude  bench,  at 
some  little  distance,  sat  four  other  men,  very 
similarly  accoutred,  among  whom  a  flask  was 
actively  circulating ;  while  a  fifth,  in  a  Guernsey 
frock,  stood  behind,  looking  on  at  a  game  of 
chequers.  Near  them  a  seafaring  man,  with  a 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  a  hanger  in 
his  belt,  lay  asleep  upon  a  form,  beneath  which 
dozed  a  large  shaggy  dog. 

As  the  obscurity,  which  at  first  had  enveloped 
them  lessened  to  my  accustomed  sight,  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  each  rough  visage  became  fear- 
fully distinct ;  all  bore  an  impress  that  could  not 
be  mistaken.  In  the  dark  characters,  seared  by 
habitual  crime,  I  read  but  too  clearly  the  history 
of  my  situation.  Conviction  of  the  dreadful  fate 
which  awaited  me  seized  upon  my  mind  with  a 
l  3 
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certainty  as  absolute  as  if  the  knife  had  been 
already  at  my  throat.  No  longer,  I  felt,  might 
my  existence  be  numbered  by  years,  days — even 
hours ;  each  breath  I  drew  subtracted  an  impor- 
tant portion  from  its  term.  Yet  now  every 
instant  was  in  thought  an  age,  for  each  teemed 
with  a  thousand.  Could  it  be  possible  \  not  two 
hours  since,  in  the  plenitude  of  life,  vigour, 
power,  prosperity;  and  now  betrayed,  ensnared 
helpless,  prostrate,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins.  With  what  infuriate  bitter- 
ness I  cursed  the  madness  of  my  folly,  and  the 
machiavelian  arts  of  my  decoyers.  St.  Leger  too, 
— had  he  deserted  me  I — escaped  \  or — I  shud- 
dered ;  damp  dews  started  on  my  brow,  and  the 
chilled  life-blood  crept  through  my  veins  as 
slowly  as  if  freezing  at  its  source.  Horrible 
terror  of  the  mortal  agony  of  my  impending 
violent  end  o'ercame  me,  even  for  awhile  out- 
weighing the  stupendous  dread  of  that  eternal 
future  so  nearly  present. 

But  soon  succeeded  a  sudden  panic  of  remorse 
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for  unrepented  sins,  mixed  with  a  passionate 
yearning  and  clinging  to  life,  loved  chiefly  for 
those  sins  :  to  die — so  young  ;  so  soon  ;  now, 
even  now ;  and  to  die  thus :  to  be  mangled 
in  a  den  so  loathsome  by  the  foul  hands  of 
brutal  miscreants,  who  would  make  sport  of 
adding  indignity  to  outrage :  to  suffer  and  to 
suffer  passively.  A  vivid  hope  arose — No !  I 
might  die,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  Single- 
handed  as  I  was,  these  craven  felons  should  yet 
be  made  to  feel  the  strength  of  desperation. 
Life  was  too  precious  to  be  abandoned  tamely. 
I  would  resist  this  dog's  death;  escape  might 
yet  be  gained.  The  hope  grew  into  confidence; 
volition,  in  the  intenseness  of  its  energy,  seemed 
power.  I  numbered  my  adversaries — not  half 
a  score  ;  they  shrunk  in  my  estimation  into  a 
handful  of  pigmies.  With  the  wild,  fierce, 
almost  joyous  daring  of  young  blood  turning  to 
bay,  felt  it  but  an  easy  task  to  scatter  them  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Watching  an  advan- 
tageous opportunity  to  make  a  rush  outwards, 
l4 
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I  furtively  sought,  as  I  lay,  at  my  side  for  my 
sword — it  was  gone.  Setting  my  teeth,  I  ground 
through  them  a  malediction.  My  hand  drooped, 
my  head  fell  back  on  the  pallet ;  the  sickening 
of  despair  came  over  my  baffled  spirit.  For  an 
instant  only  was  hope  whelmed ;  like  a  beacon 
it  again  rose  buoyantly  from  the  depths. 

Feint  I  perceived  to  be  now  my  only  resource. 
While  employed  in  reconnoitring,  though  re- 
maining apparently  insensible,  I  remarked  that 
the  men  frequently  directed  towards  me  glances 
of  scrutinizing  observation.  Their  low  jargon, 
only  half  audible,  and  still  less  intelligible,  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  having  quickly  contrived  my 
scheme  of  action,  I  thought  it  better  to  antici- 
pate their  next  movement  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  pause. 

"  Holloa  !  where  the  deuce  am  I V  I  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  with  a  well-feigned  air  of 
astonishment.     "  And  pray  who  are  you  V 

"  Where  are  you,  my  young  one  V  replied 
the  eldest  man  present,  one  of  the  trio  at  the 
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table,  a  short,  thick-set  person,  with  beetle 
brows,  large  dead  black  eyes,  a  mahogany-co- 
loured skin,  snub  nose,  and  ferocious  mouth, 
the  upper  lip  of  which  was  caught  up  on  each 
side  by  a  projecting  fang-like  tooth.  "  Why 
this  here  place  is  a  sort  of  charitable  institu- 
tion, do  you  see  f '  He  continued  speaking  very 
slowly  between  the  puffs.  "  Though  it  anf  t 
neither  Bedlam  nor  the  Foundling.  We  takes 
care  of  people  what  can't  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  I  echoed  so  loud  that  every 
body  stared  ;  and  even  the  seaman  on  the  bench 
was  aroused  into  turning. 

"  Well,  you're  a  rum  comer  any  how  V  eja- 
culated he  of  the  Guernsey-shirt  and  nightcap. 

"  The  gemman  ain't  wide  awake  yet,1"'  said 
one  of  the  draught-players  :  and  he  added  with 
a  grin,  stooping  close  to  his  neighbour ;  "  after 
another  doze  hell  laugh  t'other  side  of  his 
mouth,  may  be." 

l  5 
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"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  I,  thrusting  my 
hands  into  my  empty  pockets,  "  I  see  you've 
lightened  me.  But,  I  say,  what  have  you  done 
with  my  chum  V 

A  man  moved  aside,  and  motioned  with  his 
foot  to  what  at  first  appeared  a  bundle  on  the 
floor,  partially  covered  with  a  coarse  roquelaure. 
"  Here's  your  live  lumber,  safe  and  sound." 

"Ay,"  grinned  another,  "sound  as  a  stone 
pear." 

St.  Leger's  countenance  became  visible.  His 
eyes  were  rapidly  closed,  but  the  face  wore  an 
expression  of  attention  from  which  I  judged 
him  neither  asleep  nor  insensible. 

"  Devilskin,"  said  I,  accosting  the  man  to 
whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  St.  Legers  position,  a  creature  with  a  figure 
like  a  lath,  and  a  face  like  a  lantern,  who  was 
evidently  the  scout  of  the  company,  "  Fll  trou- 
ble you  for  that  coat ;"  and  pointing  to  the  roque- 
laure which  lay  across  St.  Leger,  I  threw  him 

11 
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a  blanket  from  the  bed  in  lieu.  "  By  your  leave, 
gentlemen,"  I  continued,  putting  it  on ;  "  the 
morning's  raw  for  linen." 

The  men  eyed  me  with  scrutiny. 

"  Well  now,  captain,"  said  Blue  Peter,  as  he 
of  the  grey  pigtail  and  mahogany  face,  I  found, 
was  familiarly  termed,  addressing  himself  to  one 
of  the  persons  at  the  table,  whose  back  was  still 
towards  me,  and  who  had  continued  smoking 
with  the  silent  and  almost  motionless  gravity 
of  a  Turk,  "  his  lord's  lordship  seems  pretty 
sprightly;  spose,  as  we've  got  plenty  on  our 
hands,  that  we  get  on  with  business.  Jim,  you 
moon-calf,  tip  us  the  pen  and  ink  and  a  tidy 
bid  of  paper."  The  long  loon  fetched  from  the 
mantel-piece  a  square,  stone  inkstand,  with  the 
pen,  a  wretched  little  scrub,  dyed  more  than 
half-way  up  by  the  Cimmerian  fluid,  and  then 
produced  a  sheet  of  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  a  large  clasped  book,  to  all  appearance, 
though  in  such  a  place  it  seemed  incredible,  a 
Bible. 

L0 
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"  Now,  sir,  please  to  "commodate  yourself  on 
this  here  seat,  at  this  here  table  ;"  and  pushing 
aside  the  bottle  and  canister,  Blue  Peter  ar- 
ranged the  writing  materials. 

"  Who  I  me  f"  I  inquired,  sauntering  care- 
lessly to  the  table. 

"  Ay,  you,  my  covey.  We'll  just  trouble  you 
for  a  sight  of  your  penmanship.  I  be  bound 
you  harnt  be  to  school  for  nothin.  Please  to 
write,  London,  June  the  fifth,  17 68." 

"  Well !  if  this  aint  a  queer  start.  What  ! 
arn't  there  one  among  you  that  can  put  a 
pothook  to  a  hanger,  but  you  must  kidnap  a 
fresh-man  to  write  you  a  "'nonymous,  for  that 
I  expect's  the  main,  arn't  it  ?  However,  I 
always  take  things  as  I  find  'em.  So  here  goes. 
What  next  V  said  I,  stopping  and  looking 
up  with  as  much  unconsciousness  as  I  could 
assume. 

Blue  Peter  leaned  over  my  shoulder,  and, 
scanning  the  paper,  read,  "  Lundun,  Jewne  5, 
1768."     "Take  hede." 
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"  Zounds,"  he  exclaimed,  thundering  forth 
a  terrific  oath,  "  I  meant  a  draft,  not  a 
letter.1' 

"  Oh,  a  draft !"  I  drawled,  looking  very  much 
puzzled,  but  proceeding  carefully  to  fold  down 
and  tear  off  what  had  been  commenced.     "  A 

flam  o'corse  ;  but  I  say,  old  file .*" 

"Whose  your  banker,  sir V  interrupted  the 
fellow  fiercely. 

"  Why  how  the  deuce  did  you  know  I  kept 
a  table  T 

"  He  arn't  sober,"  muttered  Devilskin. 
"  Sober  !*"  repeated  another,  chuckling.     "  I 
warrant  him,  and  with  all  his  seven  senses.     I 
say,  captain,  don't  you  twig  2""  and  he  executed 
a  significant  gesture. 

"  Come,  no  nonsense,"  roared  Blue  Peter. 
"  We've  no  time  to  spare.  Sit  down  and  write 
a  check  for  four  hundred.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
shirk.  I  say,  look  here  !  What  do  you  think 
of  this  plaything  V  and  he  suddenly  presented 
a  large  double-barrelled  horse-pistol. 
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"  Pretty  bit  of  cutlery  enough,"  said  I,  affect- 
ing to  examine  it.     "  Staines's,  eh  V 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  "  game"  was 
bandied  among  them. 

"  Old  fellow,"  I  continued,  "  ;  every  man  in 
his  humour,''  you  know  as  the  play  says.  If 
you  ve  a  pz^rtickler  fancy  for  a  bit  of  my  pen- 
manship, I'm  very  agreeable  to  oblige  you.  Only 
just  this  morning,  I  promise  you,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  do  nothing  worth  framing.  My  hand's 
not  quite  so  steady  as  it  should  be ;  and,  besides, 
this  ink  is  almost  as  muddled  as  my  head,  and 
the  pen,  no  offence,  Saltpetre,  looks  as  if  it  had 
seen,  as  well  as  you,  a  deal  of  sarvice.  But  if 
I  was  all  right,  I  could  pen  you  the  death  of 
Marlbro1,  as  clear  as  print,  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece.'n 

"  No  jeering,  young  spark,"  interrupted  Blue 
Peter,  waxing  wroth,  "or  by  jingo  I'll  make 
short  work  with  you.  D'ye  see  V  He  pointed 
to  a  high  window.  "  There's  only  that  atween 
you  and  the  river,  and  you  may  chance  to  get 
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a  tumble, — before  your  time,"  he  added  lower, 
but  the  words  did  not  escape  me. 

"  Talking  of  rivers,"  I  returned.  "  You're 
an  odd  fish,  arn't  you  I  It  strikes  me  you  must 
be  a  new  genus  of  sally-maunder,  one  what  can't 
live  out  of  hot  water.  But  you'll  find  me  the 
wrong  sort,  I  promise  you.  I'm  a  peaceable 
fellow,  never  fight  unless  I  can't  help  it,  and 
do  anything  rational  to  oblige  you  or  any  man, 
except  quarrel." 

"  Come,  come,"  growled  old  Noll,  the  captain, 
striking  his  heavy  fist  impatiently  on  the  table, 
"no  more  palavering.  Sit  down  and  do  the 
business." 

"  Well  !  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the 
joke ;  but  anything  for  a  quiet  life.  Messrs. 
Who  shall  I  say  ?  '  Stapylton  and  Rowe,  pay  to 
bearer  the  sum  of  4000?.'  Lord,  I've  put  a 
nought  too  many,  but  it  don't  much  signify. 
In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  Now  gentle- 
men," I  continued,  handing  the  cheque,  "in 
corse  this  wont  be  presented,  ''cos  you  see  the 
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firm  might  pull  me  up  for  the  liberty.  I  'spose 
the  sight  of  it  is  to  do  somebody's  eyes  good. 
Howsoever  I  never  ask  questions." 

"  Jessamy  Pouncet,"  iterated  Blue  Peter, 
reading  the  signature.  "  Come,  that  won't  do 
no  how.  That  ain't  your  name.  You  can't 
come  over  us  so.     What  do  you  take  us  for  F 

I  begged  leave  to  parry  the  question.  "  Pon 
my  soul  I  can't  exactly  tell.  Very  good  fellows, 
I  dare  say,  when  one's  used  to  you.  But,  tit 
for  tat,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I'm  not  puzzled  to  make 
out  what  you  take  me  for  V 

*'  A  gentleman,  to  be  sure,"  they  roared  in 
concert. 

"  Your  sarvant,  your  sarvant,"  I  returned, 
rising  and  bowing  with  mock  ceremony.  "  The 
less  one  says  for  oneself  the  better  :  but  I  fancy 
I  was  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  gentleman,  though 
fortune  has  never  yet  had  time  to  finish  me." 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  come  over  us  with 
these  flams,"  sneered  Blue  Peter ;  "  we  know 
well  enough  who  you  are ;  here's  your  name  in 
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black  and  white."  And  he  produced  my  card, 
the  Earl  of . 

For  the  instant  I  was  confounded ;  but  I 
succeeded  in  covering  my  embarrassment. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  his  lordship's  card  come 
here  ?  Oh,  in  the  coat  pocket.  That  my  name  ! 
No  it  arn't ;  I  wish  'twas :  I'd  stand  a  treat 
should  make  even  old  Landcrab  here  look  plea- 
sant. Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  You  took  me  for  a  lord, 
did  you  \  No,  not  quite  that,  neither.  So 
you've  been  playing  with  loaded  dice  and  won 
false  coin  :  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

Blue  Peter  and  the  captain  exchanged  glances. 
They  were  evidently  staggered  by  the  audacity 
of  my  manner. 

"  If  you  arn't  a  lord,"  propounded  another  of 
the  trio,  speaking  for  the  first  time  and  with 
great  deliberation,  "  please  to  let  us  know  what 
it  is  you  are,  and  how  you  came  by  them  bits 
o'  pasteboard  V 

c;  I've  no  objection  to  tell  you  my  history," 
I  replied,  settling  myself  in  a  chair,  and  drawing 
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a  long  breath,  with  other  prefatory  intimations, 

"  my  father " 

"  Hold  your  yarn,"  shouted  the  last  speaker, 
devoting  my  father's  manes  most  unceremoni- 
ously to  the  infernal  gods.  "  Come  to  yourself 
at  once.     What's  your  rale  name  and  who  are 

your 

"  My  rale  name's  Pouncet,  as  aforesaid  \  it 
came  to  me  by  my  mother's  side.  By  profession 
I'm  my  lord's  man ;  that  is  to  say,  not  Moun- 
seer  Chansonnette,  who  curls  my  lord's  hair  and 
carries  him  his  chocolate." 

Mons.  Chansonnette  received  from  the  trio 
the  same  honours  as  my  father. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  one  don't  know  how  to  take 
you.  First  you  will,  and  then  you  won't.  To 
be  short,  do  you  want  to  hear  the  rights  on  it  or 
not  ?  These  cards,  you  see,  I  s'pose  were  left 
by  mistake  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  this  suit, 
which  fell  to  me  among  a  quarter's  perquisites, 
my  lord  having  set  his  mind  against  the  colour ; 
and  a  handsome  suit  it  was,  just  as  good  as  bran 
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new.  Well,  in  corse  we  always  dispose  of  them 
ere  sort  of  things  ;  but,  says  I  to  a  chum,  says 
I,  's'pose  as  Ranelagh's  a  masquerade  place, 
and  to-night  being  the  grand  night  at  the 
Hopera,  my  lord  and  your  Sir  James  are  by  no 
means  likely  to  catch  us  out,  s'pose,  just  for  a 
spree,  we  see  how  we  look  in  their  toggery  and 
go  to  the  ridotto  in  the  disguise  of  two  gentle- 
men. '  Well,  so  we  did  ;  and  being  rather  flush, 
we  determined  to  have  supper  and  company, 
and  support  our  characters  out  and  out.  We 
had  a  good  lark  over  taking  in  the  ladies,  as  we 
thought ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  us." 

Old  Noll  hemmed  gruffly,  "  Hum  !  this  may 
or  mayn't  be,  you  see,  young  gemman.  But,"1 
he  added,  accompanying  what  he  evidently  con- 
sidered a  fine  stroke  of  roguery  with  a  compla- 
cent leer,  "  if  that  arn't  your  name,  it  can't  do 
you  any  harm  to  scratch  it  just  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cheque.1'' 

"  Why,  there  don't  seem  any  harm  in  writing 
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a  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  check,  to  be  sure,'1 
I  replied,  "  only  when  it  happens  to  belong  to 
another  man,  people  that's  particular  call  it 
forgery.  Beside,  bless  you,  my  handwri ting's 
no  more  like  my  lord's  than  you're  like  Wenus. 
I  should  be  sure  and  certain  to  make  a  bungle 
and  get  my  head  into  a  noose." 

"  You'd  rather  have  steel  than  cord,  then  T 
asked  Blue  Peter,  handling  a  hanger. 

"  Why,  'tain't  a  pleasant  choice  ;  but  if  it 
must  come  to  that,  I'd  sooner  be  shot  than 
hanged ;  it's  more  respectable." 

"  You  won't  sign  that  cheque  V 

"  Not  with  his  lordship's  name." 

"  Then  here  goes " 

"  Stop  a  bit ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  This 
is  a  sort  of  job  that  when  it's  done,  remember, 
can't  be  undone.  Now,  if  you  should  find  out, 
after  all,  I'm  not  a  lord,  what  would  you  get  by 
it  ?  Tom  Cage,  as  was  reckoned  in  his  time  a 
first-rate  captain,  used  to  say,  I'm  told,  4  Boys, 
never  do  no  extra ' " 
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"  Tom  Cage  f  exclaimed  a  little  old  man,  one 
of  the  carousers,  "why  he  was  our  captains 
father.  I  know'd  him  well.  He  and  I  were 
chicks  together,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
smelt  gunpowder.11 

"  Well,11  said  I,  "  I  don't  boast  about  it  in 
common  company ;  but  among  friends  I  may  as 
well  say  I'm  a  chip  of  the  same  block ;  for  Fve 
good  reason  to  believe  Tom  Cage  was  my  grand- 
father. However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
so,  as  I  was  telling  you " 

"  I  say,  lieutenant,11  said  the  captain,  beckon- 
ing Blue  Peter  aside,  "don't  do  nothin  in  a 
hurry.  Depend  on't,  by  his  pluck,  he's  a  bird 
of  our  feather.  I  never  knew  one  of  them — " 
here  his  voice  dropped,  the  men  gathered  round 
him,  and  a  consultation  ensued.  I  believe  it 
was  agreed  to  defer  measures  until  the  return  of 
Devilskin,  who  was  despatched  to  my  house,  the 
address  having  been  learnt  from  the  cards,  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  Lord was  at 

home  or  absent.     This,  at  least,  was  a  reprieve, 
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and  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  St.  Leger, 
I  hoped  that  some  chance  of  escape  might  in  the 
meanwhile  present  itself.     Two  or  three  of  the 
men  now   quitted   the  house,   and  the  others, 
having  extinguished  the  light  of  the  sconce,  and 
rendered  us   prisoners   by  carefully  securing  a 
number   of  locks,   bars,   and   chains,    went   up 
stairs,   carrying   with   them   the  lantern.     The 
darkness  in  which  we  were  left   appeared  not 
more  utter  than  the  hopelessness  of  our   con- 
dition.    I  remained  for  some  moments  motion- 
less, gazing  silently  upon   the  blank  obscurity 
which  environed  me.     Presently  one  little  bril- 
liant speck  glowed  amid  the  gloom ;  it  proved 
to  be  a  spark  reviving  among  the  ashes  which 
had  fallen  from  some  of  the  pipes  upon  the  floor. 
The  possibility  of  procuring  a  light  occurred  to 
me.     I  passed  my  hand  over  the  table  near  me 
and  found  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
intended  to  have  been  employed  for  writing  the 
draft.     Hastily  tearing  off  a  portion,  I  folded  it 
as   a   match,    and   then,    having    breathed   the 
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nearly  extinct  ember  once  more  into  life,  applied 
and  succeeded  in  igniting  it.  The  next  achieve- 
ment was  to  communicate  the  flame  to  the 
candle  in  the  sconce  on  the  wall.  My  agitation 
in  accomplishing  this  was  excessive ;  and  when 
I  perceived  a  feeble  light  glimmering  in  the 
wick  and  partially  illumining  the  damp-stained 
ceiling  and  dingy  wainscotting,  it  seemed  to  me 
little  less  than  a  miracle.  I  turned  :  St.  Leger 
had  partly  risen  from  his  recumbent  posture  : 
never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  of  his  aspect.  He 
was  in  his  shirt  and  vest,  his  dress,  like  my  own, 
disordered,  and  stripped  of  every  ornament. 
Uncurled,  untyed,  and  unpowdered,  the  long, 
dark  chemdure  hung  about  his  pale  and  haggard 
countenance,  increasing  the  wildness  of  his  ap- 
pearance, which  even  at  that  moment  suggested 
to  me  the  image  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

"My  God!   M ,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  not 

this  dreadful  V 

In  themselves  the  words  were  nothing;  but 
as  they  broke  in  a  hoarse  whisper  from  those 
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ashy,  trembling  lips,  accompanied  by  the  nervous 
clenching  of  the  blanched  hands  and  the  gloomy 
stare  of  the  blood-shot  eyes,  they  unmanned  me. 
It  was  awful,  as  well  as  pitiable,  to  see  the  change 
that  a  few  hours  had  wrought:  to  behold  the 
gay,  the  proud,  the  prosperous,  the  high-spirited 
worldling,  whose  life  had  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinued triumph,  shrink  before  the  grim  appa- 
rition of  death  into  a  thing  so  humbled,  so 
appalled,  so  crouching,  so  stricken.  To  hear 
from  one  whose  language  had  invariably  been 
that  of  laughter  and  levity,  for  the  first  time  the 
abject  accents  of  terror  and  despair.  I  placed 
my  forefinger  on  my  lip  to  enjoin  discretion  and 
approached  him  stealthily,  speaking  in  the  lowest 
possible  key,  "  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  We 
must  endeavour  to  break  our  way  out.  That 
window  gives  on  the  river.  Without  implements 
we  cannot  force  the  padlocks  which  fasten  the 
wooden  bars  that  secure  the  shutters :  what  if 
we  set  fire  to  them  ?  The  flames  may  attract 
the  attention   of  the  bargemen   on   the   river. 
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Should  the  plan  fail  we  only  perish,  as  we  in- 
evitably must,  if  we  do  not  attempt  escape." 

After  some  farther  consultation  and  calcula- 
tion as  to  its  probable  results,  the  enterprise  was 
agreed  on ;  and  mounting  the  table,  as  the  win- 
dow was  very  high,  I  proceeded  to  execute  my 
incendiary  design.  The  bar  to  which  I  first 
applied  the  light  was  repeatedly  scorched  and 
blackened  in  the  same  place  before  it  caught 
fire ;  at  length,  having  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding the  flame  run  along  the  edge  and 
gradually  eat  into  the  wood,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  on  the  others.  With  what  anxiety 
we  watched  the  progress  of  its  effects  may  be 
imagined. 

Meanwhile  the  smoke  that  reeked  from  the 
burning  timber  gathered  into  a  volume  so  copious 
as  to  compel  us  to  retreat,  and  we  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  lest  the  powerful  smell  should 
be  perceived  by  some  of  the  sleeping  gang,  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  stir  upstairs.  In  a  short 
time  the  flames  spread  ;  the  bars,  with  their  heavy 
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padlocks  depending,  fell  asunder,  and  the  boards 
of  the  shutters,  crackling  and  blazing,  dropped 
in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Seizing  the  tongs  and 
shovel,  St.  Leger  and  I  promptly  cast  the  burn- 
ing fragments  into  the  fire-place.  While  thus 
employed,  the  smoke  with  which  the  chamber 
was  filled  became  dense,  almost  to  suffocation. 
We  threw  up  the  skeleton  sash,  from  which 
poured  molten  glass  and  lead.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  window 
above  the  water's  level,  but  as  we  were  both 
expert  swimmers,  the  leap  offered  us  at  least  a 
chance  of  escape.  To  have  cried  for  assistance 
would  assuredly  have  alarmed  the  conspirators, 
and  probably  have  brought  them  upon  us  before 
it  was  possible  for  any  force  to  arrive  for  our 
rescue.  Still  we  naturally  kept  our  ground  until 
the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  that  attention 
might  have  been  attracted  by  the  smoke  which 
had  doubtless  issued  from  the  building  long 
before  the  flames  had  burst  forth,  and  that  aid 
might  not  be  far  distant.     Nor  were  our  expec- 
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tations  disappointed.  To  our  inexpressible  relief 
a  cry  of  "  Fire  !  fire  !"  rose  beneath  the  window  : 
at  the  same  instant,  by  the  shock  on  the  floor 
over  head  we  were  aware  that  the  men  wTere 
leaping  from  their  beds.  They  rushed  down 
stairs,  the  chains  rattled,  the  bolts  and  bars 
were  precipitately  withdrawn.  In  their  haste, 
forcing  the  heavy  door  inward  with  a  violent 
crash,  they  fell.  They  rose ;  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol was  heard ;  a  bullet  whizzed  past  us.  Nerved 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  (braving  the 
flames  that  writhed  and  darted  like  fiery  ser- 
pents around  the  window-frame),  half  stifled, 
scorched,  scalded  by  the  molten  torrent,  we 
leapt  into  the  unseen  river  below.  St.  Leger 
fell  fractured  on  the  side  of  a  boat ;  I  sank  into 
the  stream. 

The  fall  produced  a  giddy  whirlwind  of  sensa- 
tions, and  the  cold  black  waves  coursed  swiftly 
and  silently  over  my  body,  rose  to  my  breast, 
and  filled  my  ears.  Then  ft  seemed,  indeed, 
that  the  waters  of  death  were  at  my  lips.  An 
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instant  of  baffled  strife,  of  struggling,  gasping, 
stifling  pain,  and  I  went  down  insensible. 

When  I  rose  again  to  the  surface  the  barge- 
men drew  me  into  their  boat,  laid  me  on  deck, 
and  essayed  the  usual  means  of  chafing  with 
spirits  to  restore  animation.  A  flask  was  put 
to  my  lips,  and  a  few  drops  of  cordial  gurgled  in 
my  throat.  I  drew  breath,  though  each  effort 
at  respiration  was  agonizing.  The  blood  crept 
slowly  in  my  veins,  my  eyes  unclosed,  and 
rested,  but  without  consciousness,  on  the  rugged 
forms  of  the  boatmen.  For  a  moment  life  and 
death  seemed  contending  for  possession  ;  a  sick 
faintness  overpowered  nature's  efforts,  my  eye- 
lids fell,  and  I  sank  into  a  profound  swoon. 

After  awhile  I  awoke  again  to  a  sense  of  in- 
tolerable anguish.  It  was  clear  that  I  was  borne 
along,  though  I  knew  not  how  nor  whither,  but 
the  racking  torture  occasioned  by  each  move- 
ment, made  it  appear  an  interminable  journey. 
Then  followed  the  equal  torment  of  being  put 
to  bed,  and  having  the  wounds,  scathed  by  the 
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flames,  examined  and  dressed.  Beside  the  medi- 
cal men  present,  I  perceived  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  attendance  around.  Their  countenances 
expressed  grief  and  consternation,  and  low 
anxious  tones,  tremulous  with  repressed  emo- 
tion, continually  met  my  ear;  but  I  heeded 
them  not ;  the  bodily  agony  I  endured,  absorbed 
every  idea. 

A  raging  fever,  with  its  terrible  accompani- 
ments, devouring  thirst  and  wild  delirium, 
speedily  ensued.  Frightful  shapes  haunted  me, 
and  though  for  days  and  nights  I  lay  with  a 
burning  skin,  parched  palate,  and  pain-girt  brow, 
sleepless  and  restless  as  if  possessed,  one  dread- 
ful vision  was  uninterruptedly  succeeded  by  an- 
other. Now  the  Opera-house  was  the  scene  pre- 
sent, but  the  spectators  multiplied  till  myriads 
of  heads,  row  upon  row,  rose  mountain  high. 
They  thronged  round,  they  encompassed  me 
with  distended  eyes,  distorted  features,  gibing 
and  mocking  mouths.  Shuddering  I  turned 
towards  the  stage ;  the  performance  became 
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confused ;  the  men  and  women,  as  I  gazed,  were 
transformed  to  monsters.  Flames  burst  forth, 
and  in  a  moment  wrapt  the  building.  I  rushed 
forward ;  the  crowd  followed  with  an  irresistible 
pressure,  trampling  me  junder  foot.  Then  the 
burning  roof  of  the  building  fell,  and  I  was 
buried  in  its  ruin.  I  found  myself  in  a 
subterraneous  cave;  I  became  the  prisoner 
of  robbers ;  they  attempted  to  murder  me ; 
I  fled  in  an  open  boat  to  sea,  was  seized  upon 
by  pirates,  sold  as  a  galley-slave,  branded  with 
hot  irons,  loaded  with  chains  that  eat  into 
my  flesh,  and  bowed  me  with  their  weight  ; 
shipwrecked  upon  a  desert  island  ;  about  to 
be  destroyed  by  wild  beasts ;  rescued — but  only 
to  be  poisoned  at  a  feast. 

By  degrees  my  fever  abated,  and  the  fancies 
with  which  my  brain  still  teemed  became  less 
frightful.  Methought  the  bed  and  the  chamber 
in  which  I  lay  were  familiar  to  me  ;  that  I  knew 
the  touch  of  the  soft  cool  hand  that  arranged 
my  pillows,  sustained  my  head,  and  conducted 
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the  cup  to  my  lips  when  I  called  for  drink — the 
face  that  so  often  bent  over  mine,  the  form  that 
was  ever  near  me.  Extending  my  arm  for  the 
first  time  during  my  illness  with  a  motive,  I 
drew  aside  the  curtain.  "  Is  it  Lucy  V  The 
face  approached  mine ;  an  arm  stole  round 
my  neck.  "  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Lucy." 
She  answered  only  with  the  tears  which, 
as  she  kissed  me,  moistened  my  cheek.  "  Do 
not  withdraw  your  arm;  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  thus,"  and  closing  my  eyes  with  the  grate- 
ful sensation  of  relief  from  a  long  endurance  of 
pain,  and  the  soothing  tranquillity  imparted  by 
the  consciousness  of  being  watched  and  guarded 
by  eyes  of  love,  I  fell  into  a  sweet,  profound,  and 
refreshing  slumber. 


With  health  and  vigour,  for  a  brief  space,  my 
affection  for  Lucy  returned  ;  but  whatever  reno- 
vated warmth  appeared  in  my  sentiments  was, 
I  fear,  chiefly  the  result   of  gratitude   to   my 
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gentle  and  patient  nurse.  Lady  Sarah  had 
frequently  sent  to  make  inquiries  respecting  me 
during  my  illness,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  suffi- 
ciently convalescent,  I  called  to  thank  her  for 
her  attention.  She  was  in  the  highest  health 
and  spirits,  and  more  beautiful,  I  thought,  than 
ever ;  while  poor  Lucy,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, had  grown  wan,  thin,  and  almost  plain. 
This  alteration  was  attributable,  I  knew,  to  pro- 
longed vigils,  anxiety,  and  exertion  endured 
upon  my  account;  nevertheless  I  must  own, 
that  to  my  mind  it  but  too  little  influenced  the 
fact  that  she  had  grown  pale  and  plain,  and  that 
Lady  Sarah  looked  even  more  than  usually  bril- 
liant and  blooming.  Whence,  perhaps,  resulted, 
that  though  my  wife  and  T  remained  very  good 
friends,  it  speedily  happened  that  I  rarely  saw 
her  ;  while,  by  the  same  sort*of  accident,  I  per- 
petually found  myself  riding  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Sarah's  coach,  seated  behind  her  at  the  play, 
meeting  her  at  auction-rooms,  attending  her  in 
the  Mall,  at  balls,  routs,  and  visits.     Though 
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naturally  surprised  at  the  extent  of  what  she 
supposed  my  newly-acquired  taste  for  dis- 
sipation, Lucy  believed  it  right  to  concur 
in  any  mode  of  life  agreeable  to  me,  and 
even,  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  me,  entered, 
as  far  as  she  could  consistently  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  duties,  which  nothing  would  have 
tempted  her  to  abandon,  into  the  same  pursuits. 
Unfortunately,  Lucy's  most  favourable  phase 
was  not  that  she  presented  in  general  society. 
Wanting  those  animal  spirits  which  are  the 
source  of  natural  gaiety,  entirely  devoid  of  that 
desire  of  admiration  which  often  supplies  them 
artificially,  timid,  reserved,  little,  undignified ; 
incapable,  chiefly  because  undesirous,  of  being 
considerable,  there  was  neither  effect  in  her 
person,  vivacity  in  her  conversation,  nor  attrac- 
tion in  her  manners,  to  qualify  a  husband's 
vanity.  Her  eye,  mild  even  when  brightest, 
paled,  indeed,  before  that  of  Lady  Sarah.  In 
giving  the  entertainments  at  which  I  fancied  she 
appeared  so  disadvantageous^,  Lucy's  amiable 
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design  of  pleasing  me  was  so  evident,  that  I  felt 
to  betray  my  real  feelings  of  disapprobation,  or 
even  to  withhold  my  acknowledgments,  would  be 
an  undeserved  return  for  so  kind  a  sacrifice  of 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Still  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  a  degree  of  sensitive  irritability  when- 
ever I  imagined  her  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  others 
to  the  disparaging  contrast  she  suffered  in  mine  ; 
and  for  fear  any  ridicule  might  attach  to  me  in 
my  set,  by  having  it  supposed  that  I  was  de- 
ceived as  to  my  wife's  pretensions  as  a  woman 
of  fashion,  I  contrived,  without  treating  Lucy 
uncourteously,  not  only  to  render,  but  to  let  the 
world  see,  that  I  rendered  Lady  Sarah  always  the 
object.  At  this  period  Lucy  was  a  great  in- 
valid ;  every  day  she  became  more  spiritless  and 
less  capable  of  exertion.  The  periodical  parties 
we  had  commenced  giving  were,  however,  con- 
tinued, and  in  proportion  as  Lucy  withdrew  from 
them,  Lady  Sarah  became  more  and  more  pro- 
minent, until  at  length  the  one  sunk  into  a 
cipher,  while  upon  the  other  devolved  in  effect 
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all  the  honours  of  the  mansion.  Lucy  was  too 
meek  and  pliant  to  oppose  this  usurpation  of  her 
position.  The  scrupulous  part  of  the  company 
were  satisfied  by  the  plea  of  her  ill-health  and 
by  her  occasional  appearance ;  the  rest  gained  too 
much  in  the  ministration  of  their  pleasures  by 
the  change  of  hostess  to  question  the  propriety 
of  our  arrangement.  Besides,  Lady  Sarah  was 
one  of  those  privileged  persons  who,  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  scapegoats  of  society,  bear  about 
them  a  charmed  reputation.  She  defied  appear- 
ances, and  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
imputation — was  a  reigning  beauty  without  even 
being  considered  a  coquette.  To  me  she  re- 
mained still  such  as  she  was  to  all  the  world, 
a  bright,  particular,  but  inaccessible  star,  the 
object  of  admiration,  and  no  more. 

We  made  a  party  to  go  to  Vauxhall.  For 
some  time  past  Lucy  had  been  obliged  to  avoid 
exertion ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  extremely 
anxious  that  Lady  Sarah  should  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  presence.  Our  party  consisted  only 
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of  half  a  dozen :    St.  Leger,    Colonel   M , 

ourselves,  and  another  lady,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lucy,  in  high  health  and  exceedingly 
well  disposed  for  diversion.  We  proceeded  in 
chairs  to  the  Temple-gardens,  and  thence  took 
a  boat.  The  evening  was  lovely,  Vauxhall  well 
filled,  and  every  body  and  every  thing  in  the 
merriment  of  our  mood  afforded  us  entertain- 
ment. Leaving  my  lady,  who  was  too  much 
indisposed  to  walk,  in  a  box  with  another  party, 
Lady  Sarah,  the  colonel,  and  I  promenaded ; 
and  then,  having  partaken  of  a  little  frolick- 
some  supper  of  minced  chicken  and  champagne, 
we  re-embarked  and  returned  home.  The  waters 
were  as  placid  as  the  heavens  were  serene.  A 
broad  pathway,  the  lustrous  shadow  of  the 
moon's  light,  gleamed  upon  their  glassy  sur- 
face, while  the  full  moon  herself  glided  like 
a  spirit  through  her  stilly  region.  Around  all 
was  bright,  above  all  was  clear.  That  soft, 
fair,  midsummer  midnight  had  more  than  the 
refulgence,  without  the  glare,  of  noontide.    Each 
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cloud  that  floated  upon  the  cerulean  sky  looked 
like  a  silver  veil ;  every  spray  that  fell  from  the 
oars  sparkled  like  a  diamond.  We  laughed, 
chatted,  and  sang;  Lady  Sarah  was  in  the 
gayest  mood,  and  her  excessive  vivacity  sus- 
tained that  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Lucy  alone 
continued  depressed  and  silent.  Wrapped  in 
her  mantle,  with  an  averted  face,  she  remained 
so  mute  and  motionless,  that  she  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  inanimate  figure  ;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  almost  as  little  regarded  by  any 
of  the  party.  Courtesy  at  length  directed  Lady 
Sarah's  attention  to  her,  and  then  I  also  spoke. 
She  was  gazing  fixedly  upon  the  calm,  star- 
studded  firmament,  apparently  lost  in  a  reverie. 
The  moonlight  streamed  upon  her  face.  It  had 
grown  wan,  and  the  fulness  as  well  as  the  bloom 
which  had  given  it  beauty  was  gone.  Her  up- 
raised eyes  were  fraught  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  yet  resigned  sorrow,  and  large 
glittering  drops  were  slowly  coursing  from  them. 
This    was  the   first  time  I   had  observed  the 
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slightest  demonstration  of  jealousy.  I  had  even 
believed  her  nature  too  passive  for  the  feeling. 
So  perfect  were  her  submission  and  endurance, 
that  they  gave  her  character  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  insensibility. 

"You  are  dispirited,"  I  remarked  in  a  low 
tone,  taking  her  hand  in  mine.  There  was  a 
strange,  damp  coldness  in  its  touch.  She  turned 
from  me  and  leaned  as  if  looking  on  the  water 
for  a  moment ;  when  I  spoke  again  her  tears 
were  gone,  and  she  talked  cheerfully,  though 
with  a  sweet,  sad  smile.  We  found  our  coach 
at  the  Temple-gardens,  took  it,  set  down  Lady 
Sarah,  and  went  home.  I  then  wished  my  lady 
good-night,  ordered  my  chair,  and  repaired  to 
White's  chocolate-house,  where,  having  diverted 
myself  by  losing  fifty-two  pounds  ten,  at  five 
guinea  point  whist,  I  returned  finally  to  my 
house,  though  not  before  it  was  morning.  The 
hall-door  was  opened  after  a  length  of  time  and 
a  reiterated  summons  for  admission,  by  a  female 
servant,    whose   attire   betrayed    marks    either 
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of  extraordinary  carelessness  or  haste,  and 
whose  countenance  struck  me  as  remarkably 
portentous. 

"  Why  are  you  here  \  and  where  are  all  the 
men  f  I  inquired  sternly ;  for  fatigue  and  ill- 
fortune  had  put  me  out  of  humour. 

"  They  have  all  been  sent  different  ways,  my 
lord.  Some  of  them  in  search  of  your  lordship, 
I  believe,  my  lord,  and  to  fetch  another  phy- 
sician." 

"  What  is  the  matter  f1 

"  My  lady,  my  lord, — is — was " 

"111?" — I  seized  the  lamp  she  held,  and  hur- 
ried to  Lucy's  sleeping- chamber. 

Two  or  three  women,  with  their  faces  buried 
in  their  aprons,  stood  crying  near  the  door.  A 
strong  odour  of  aromatic  vinegar  and  other 
restoratives  was  perceptible  as  one  entered  the 
room,  which  presented  all  the  indications  of 
sudden  illness.  Cloths,  lint,  and  bandages  lay 
strewed  around;  basins  and  ewers  had  been 
in   requisition,   the   tables   were    covered   with 
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phials  and  surgical  instruments,  a  warm-bath 
was  in  readiness,  and  two  surgeons  conversing 
with  a  physician  stood  near  the  fire-place.  I 
approached  the  bed  and  beheld  enveloped  in 
cambric  and  flannels,  a  still-life  miniature  of  a 
man,  a  tiny,  wTaxen-like  infant,  a  dead  male 
child — the  once  so  much  coveted  heir.  A  larger 
form  lay  beside  it,  the  face  covered  with  a  sheet. 
No  one  spoke  ;  the  silence  was  enough,  it  told 
me  that  Lucy  was  no  more. 

Appalled  by  remorse,  I  remained  gazing  on 
the  body ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  guilty 
wish,  so  often  framed  in  the  secrecy  of  silence, 
rose  to  mind  ;  and  on  beholding  it  thus  suddenly 
fulfilled,  I  felt  conscience-stricken,  as  if  impli- 
cated in  the  consequences  of  a  crime.  Quickly, 
however,  a  palliation  suggested  itself,  "  Wishes 
are  involuntary ."  I  mentally  soliloquised,  "  my 
thought  was  unknown,  unuttered  ;  it  never  grew 
into  act  or  even  expression.  She  was  uncon- 
scious that  I — was  she  unconscious  V  Memory 
refused  to  be  beguiled.     "  Well,  our  feelings  are 
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incontrollable ;  though  I  had  ceased  to  love  her, 
at  least  I  had  been  innocent  of  unkindness. 
She  was  dead !  and  I  again  free.  It  was 
strange;  strange  and  sad.  Yet  it  would  be 
mockery  or  worse  now  to  affect  to  deplore  a 
consummation  which  I  could  not  forget  I  had 
desired.  Still,  I  had  loved  her  once,  though 
time  too  soon  had  wrought  a  change,  a  change 
almost  as  sorrowful  to  those  who  cease  to  love 
as  to  those  who  are  no  longer  loved ;  and  though 
mine  was  no  passionate  lament,  yet  in  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  event,  there  was 
sufficient  cause  for  regret  and  self-reproach  to 
prevent  my  either  demonstrating  or  feeling  an 
indecorous  indifference.  Nay,  more;  it  gave 
rise  to  reflections  which  generated  a  profound 
melancholy,  that  for  some  time  weighed  upon 
me  with  the  pressure  of  actual  grief. 

To  sit  by  the  bed  of  death,  and  listen,  in  the 
dread  that  each  may  be  the  last,  to  the  strug- 
gling respiration  of  one  to  whom  nature,  or  still 
dearer  ties,  have  bound  us ;  to  count  the  throbs 
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of  the  attenuated  pulse  with  an  agonized  inte- 
rest, far  more  intense  than  if  one's  own  life  hung 
on  the  continuation  of  its  feeble  beating  ;  to 
watch  the  dim  light  fading  from  the  dull-orbed 
eyes,  and  feel  as  if  earth  grew  dark ;  to  bend, 
drinking  each  precious  sound  of  the  low,  faint, 
broken  whisper ;  seek  to  alleviate  the  effort  by 
anticipating  the  wish,  and  failing,  strive  again  to 
catch  the  imperfect  sense ;  to  listen  still  more 
earnestly,  and — to  listen  in  vain !  Then  to  gaze 
credulously  on  the  parted  lips,  until  one  fancies 
they  are  trembling  with  the  utterance  of  sound  ; 
that  a  slight,  slight  smile  plays  on  them,  a 
breath  stirs  them;  that  the  glazed  eyes  beam 
again ;  that  the  hand,  clasped  within  one's  own, 
returns  the  pressure  ;  and  to  cry  aloud  for  help, 
and  pray  with  frantic  fervency  for  another  word 
or  look,  if  but  another,  and  to  pray  in  vain! — and 
to  cast  oneself  upon  the  ground  in  darkness  and 
in  solitude  with  one's  despair,  and  weep  and  weep 
and  call  upon  the  lost  one  ; — or  to  stand  by  the 
grave  of  the  beloved,  and  behold,  committed  as 
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dust  to  dust,  the  frame  of  the  being  one's  affec- 
tion deified ;  to  see  the  form  in  which  we  have 
delighted,  covered  like  a  common  thing  by  the 
rank  earth  ;  and  when  the  last  word  of  the  ser- 
vice has  been  pronounced,  and  the  throng  dis- 
perse, to  be  forced  away  from  the  spot  where, 
weary  and  bowed  by  the  mighty  burthen  of 
affliction,  one  would  so  fain  lie  down  and  die ; 
and  knowing  that  one  leaves  the  body,  which, 
but  a  little  while  since  no  wind  of  heaven  should 
have  visited  too  roughly,  in  its  dark,  damp, 
loathsome  prison,  to  be  desecrated  by  noxious 
reptiles,  mildewed  by  foul  vapours,  defiled  by  the 
rioting  worm — to  return  home  where  that  being 
is  not,  where  all  looks  cold,  strange,  and  vacant ; 
feeling  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  and 
joyless  existence,  and  having  this  painful  but 
subdued  tone  of  feeling  roused  once  more  into 
wild  anguish  by  some  memento  of  the  departed 
friend ;  to  wear  away  days  and  nights  in  passion- 
ate mourning — is  misery  indeed  ! — but  almost 
as  sorrowful,  and  even  more  pitiable,  is  the  heavi- 
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ness  of  spirit,  the  chilling,  blighting  sense  of 
loneliness,  which  falls  upon  the  man  who,  isolated 
by  his  own  selfish  and  evil  nature,  beholds  the 
nearest  ties  dissolved,  and  sees  in  them  but 
broken  fetters ; — recalls  a  past  marked  by  error 
and  alienation ;  dares  not  regret  that  which  he 
has  not  prized,  and  feels  too  late  that  he  might 
have,  and  has  not  been  blessed. 


Here  I  pause  to  retrace,  as  I  am  wont,  and  to 
linger  fondly,  though  in  regret,  over  the  pleasant 
memory  of  my  first  year  of  wedded  life,  the  soli- 
tary oasis  in  the  waste  of  my  existence.  I  am 
aged ;  my  scanty  hair  is  white ;  I  have  num- 
bered many  summers ;  yet  but  one,  that  one,  would 
I  live  o^r  again.  Reader,  ere  we  proceed,  take 
this  moral  from  my  experience.  Life  has  not  in 
its  gift  perfect,  that  is,  continuous  happiness ; 
since,  even  if  prolonged  possession  of  its  chief 
good  could  be  assured,  it  is  impossible  to  assure 
prolonged   enjoyment ;    for,   by  the   immutable 
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laws  of  impression,  the  same  causes  that  create 
the  bliss  of  one  hour,  constitute  only  the  satis- 
faction of  the  next.  What  it  has,  is  content ; 
and  content  is  to  be  found  solely  in  virtuous 
affections  and  useful  employment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Second  Marriage — St.  George's,  Hanover-square — Charac- 
teristics of  a  crowd — Truant  'prentices — Paddy  Blarney — 
A  bride  and  bridegroom's  first  tete-a-tete — The  wedding 
day — The  wedding  dinner  party — Contagious  example  of 
new  matrimony. 

"  Here  they  come  !  here  they  are  !"  murmured 
the  crowd,  as  the  vestry-door  of  St.  George's 
church,  Hanover-square,  opened.  A  general 
movement  of  approximation  taking  place,  ac- 
companied by  much  tiptoeing  and  straining  of 
necks,  each  individual  of  the  assemblage  having 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  treading  on  the  heels 
of,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  trod  on  by,  his 
neighbour. 
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The  sedate,  sable-suited  clerk  emerged,  pro- 
nouncing, "  Draw  up,"  in  a  tone  of  habitual 
solemnity. 

"  Draw  up,11  shouted  a  footman  stationed  at 
the  door. 

"  Draw  up,"  vociferated  several  stentorian 
lungs  from  the  impatient  mob. 

"  Draw  up,"  echoed  a  small,  shrill-voiced 
child,  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  in  the 
foremost  rank. 

"  Is  that  the  bridegroom  V  enquired  one  or 
two  little  misses  deprecatorily  in  allusion  to  the 
clerk. 

The  first  carriage  was  advanced  a  pace  or 
two.  Slowly  and  stately  pranced  the  six  sleek, 
shining  bays  which  drew  it,  tossing  their  favours. 
The  two  postillions  in  white  jackets,  superbly 
laced,  each  wearing  on  the  right  arm  a  rich, 
armorial  badge,  and  white  roses  in  his  cap, 
looking  ruddily  bashful  with  ill-concealed  admi- 
ration of  their  horses  and  themselves  ;  and  that 
important  functionary,  the  head-coachman, 
11 
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— crowning  as  it  were  the  heavy  equipage,  so 
gorgeous  in  its  pride  of  gilding,  blazonry,  and 
hammercloth, — as  dignified  as  the  serious  task  of 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  his  cocked  hat  on 
its  precarious  elevation  of  a  wig, — the  dimensions 
of  which  had  doubtless  been  designed  by  the 
perruquier  to  correspond  with  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion, — required. 

"  How  well  our  Jem  looks  !"  ejaculated  a  very 
tidy  woman  in  the  crowd,  whose  best  black 
bonnet,  new  chintz  gown,  bright  blue  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoat,  clean  checked  apron,  and  red- 
heeled  shoes  indicated  that  she  had  dressed 
herself  for  the  sight,  intending  to  make  a  holy- 
day.  Catching  a  glance  from  the  fore-postillion's 
merry,  dark  eyes,  she  nodded  and  smiled  on  him 
a  mother's  smile  of  approval. 

"  Is  that  rider  your  son,  missus  V*  demanded 
a  young  'prentice,  with  a  very  dirty  apron,  adding 
to  his  companion,  a  truant  pastry-cook  boy,  who 
stood  gaping,  unconscious  that  the  sickly  child 
mounted  pick-a-back  near  him   was  cramming 
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cheese-cakes  it  had  stolen  from  his  tray,  "  I  say, 
Bill,  yon's  nearly  as  good  a  life  as  a  soldier's." 

"  My  son,  ay,  that  he  is,  thank  God !" 
responded  the  woman  meanwhile  to  the  query 
heartily. 

"  He's  a  handsome  lad,*1  remarked  a  gossiping 
by-stander. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  gratified  mother,  her 
eyes  moistening,  "  and  what's  better,  he's  a 
good  lad — as  good  a  lad,  and  as  good  a  son  as 
ever  broke  bread ;  and  as  like  his  poor,  dear 
father  that's  dead  and  gone — " 

"  What's  the  sight  ?"  inquired  two  other  pas- 
sengers, who  in  farther  exemplification  of  the 
proverb  were  added  to  the  crowd;  while  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  had  before 
stopped  for  a  moment,  returned  under  pretext 
of  setting  his  watch  by  the  church  clock,  to 
indulge  the  curiosity  which  it  seemed  he  was 
rather  ashamed  of  sharing  with  the  canaille." 

"  What  is  the  sight  V  was  re-demanded. 

"  Oh,"  replied  a  little,  old,  red-cloaked  fruit 
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woman,  in  the  very  fact  of  enjoying  one  of  the 
most  delectable  moments  of  her  existence,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  transferring  from  the  steaming-pot 
to  the  pewter  platter  a  piece  of  pickled  pork, 
and  a  verdant  cabbage,  "  it's  only  what  you  may 
see  here  every  day."  And  she  tossed  her  head 
with  the  contemptuous  carelessness  of  one  whose 
vocation  had  rendered  grand  sights  familiar. 
"  Only  some  great  quality  folks'  wedding." 

The  vestry-door  again  opened  and  again  rose 
the  cry,  "  Here  they  are  !  now  they  are  coming." 

Curiosity  and  necks  were  at  their  utmost 
stretch.  Leading  his  daughter  as  closely  veiled 
as  her  hat  and  plumes  admitted,  the  marquis 
appeared ;   I  followed. 

"  What  lovely  lace  !  What  a  lovely  lady  !" 
exclaimed  one  or  two  tall  gazers. 

"  Where  ?  where  f  cried,  in  despairing  ac- 
cents, some  of  the  less  fortunate  stature,  elbow- 
ing, pushing,  and  tiptoeing  in  vain. 

"  The  bridegroom  is  elderly,"  whispered  one. 

"  Ay,  but  look  at  his  star." 
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"  No,  no,  this  is  the  bridegroom." 

"  What  a  fine  gentleman  !" 

"  How  grand  !  What  a  handsome  bride- 
groom !     What  a  handsome  pair  !" 

"  God  bless  you,  my  lord  and  lady,"1  cried  the 
family  milkman,  bowing  at  the  head  of  his  five 
bowing  boys,  in  Sunday  suits. 

"  God  bless  your  honour  and  her  darlint  lady- 
ship. Long  life  and  good  luck  to  you,"  shouted 
an  Irishman,  equally  ragged  and  enthusiastic. 
"  May  you  have  an  heir  immediately ;  God  bless 
him  !  And  one  every  year  to  perpertrate  your 
noble  title  ;  with  health,  wealth,  ^rosperitee,  and 
every  thing  else,  altogether,  entirely,  you  can 
desire  ;  and  more  too." 

"  Huzza  !  huzza  !"  echoed  the  crowd. 

I  sprang  into  the  carriage  beside  my  bride. 
The  door  was  closed,  up  jumped  the  footmen ; 
one  wave  of  the  whip,  one  touch  of  the  spur,  and 
we  rolled  away,  the  populace  cheering  as  lustily, 
the  bells  pealing  as  loudly  as  ample  largess  could 
make  them. 

n  2 
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"  What  a  crowd  !  what  a  din  V  laughed  my 
new  countess,  leaning  as  far  back  in  the  carriage 
as  her  plumes  and  hoops  allowed.  "  Ne  vous 
derangez-pas,  I  pray,"  she  added,  observing  that 
I  was  endeavouring  to  compress  myself  into  the 
same  compass  as  my  chateau  hras,  in  order  to 
release  her  brocade  from  the  injurious  pressure 
of  my  embroidered  skirts.  "  Pray  never  mind, 
my  lord,  a  wedding  gown,  you  know,  has  fulfilled 
its  destiny  when  it  has  been  worn  once.,, 
"  Are  you  fatigued  V 

"  Not  fatigued ;  only  suffering  from  the  ex- 
treme heat,  and  most  frightfully  flushed." 
"  Most  becomingly." 

Her  bright  eyes  thanked  me  with  their  bright- 
est beam ;  her  glittering  teeth  smiled  on  me 
their  most  gracious  smile  ;  our  white  kid-gloves 
encountered  with  bridal  tenderness.  The  suite 
of  carriages  joined  us  as  we  descended  St. 
James-street.  We  stopped  before  the  marquis's 
house  in  Pall-mall;  here  another  crowd  had 
assembled.     An  avenue  was  formed  by  the  ser- 
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vants  from  the  carriage  to  the  house.  We  hur- 
ried the  bride  along,  who  immediately  on  enter- 
ing retired  to  her  dressing-room.  The  bridal 
cortege  having  alighted,  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  where  they  were  by  and  by  joined  by 
other  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  dinner.  I 
found  my  way  into  a  little  room  lined  with  book- 
cases, redolent  of  Russian  leather,  and  filled 
with  tables  covered  with  the  implements  for 
writing,  dispatch-boxes,  letters,  and  papers,  a 
room  termed  by  the  marquis  his  study. 

After  surveying  myself  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  mirror,  I  drew  the  bouquet  from  my  button- 
hole, placed  it  in  a  vase,  laid  aside  my  sword, 
sword-knot,  and  gloves,  threw  myself  into  an 
arm-chair,  established  my  feet  upon  another, 
glanced  at  a  paper  in  round  text,  which  proved 
to  be  an  account  the  butler  had  composed  of  the 
marriage  which  had  just  taken  place ;  submitted 
to  the  marquis  for  approval  before  being  sent  to 
the  public  prints  ;  pshawed,  fixed  my  attention 
upon  a  butterfly  that  had  alighted  upon  the  nose 
n  3 
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of  a  bust  of  Socrates,  and,  after  a  rumination  of 
three  minutes,  yawned. 

So  !  I  was  married,  married  a  second  time  ! 
Could  my  heart  be  already  so  aged,  my  blood  so 
cold,  that  the  reflection  stirred  no  pulse,  aroused 
no  emotion  ?  and  would  indeed  have  seemed  a 
fact  as  barren  as  any  most  commonplace  but  for 
a  certain  feeling  of  ennui,  a  sense  of  cloying 
degout  arising  from  the  necessary  repetition  of  a 
ceremonial  in  which  I  had  so  recently  enacted 
the  same  part  with  all  its  pomp  and  gaud.  A 
scene  naturally  reviving  the  remembrance  of  past 
hopes  and  joys ;  hopes  that  had  promised  as 
fairly  as  any  opening  on  me  now,  joys  sadly  suc- 
ceeded by  indifference  and  remorse. 

The  marquis  entered.  He  had  a  thousand 
minutiae  to  confer  with  me  upon.  I  endeavoured 
to  appear  as  little  bored  as  possible  ;  but  even 
he,  I  could  perceive,  was  fidgetty,  fatigued  with 
the  congratulations,  and  wishing  the  day  over. 
His  lordship  rung  for  soda  water;  I  asked  for 
champagne  and  biscuits.     After  a  little  while 
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Bosworth  discovered  our  retreat,  and  begged 
leave  to  be  admitted  of  the  council.  He  was  in 
very  high  spirits,  and  assisted  the  champagne  to 
raise  mine  by  saying  everything  it  was  possible 
to  say  on  the  occasion  which  could  prove  agree- 
able ;  a  sort  of  flattery,  the  influence  of  which  it 
is  particularly  difficult  to  resist  when  proceeding 
from  a  person  of  Bosworth's  fastidious  taste  and 
habitually  sarcastic  humour.  The  marquis  also 
amused  himself  extremely  well  by  narrating  all 
the  strange  or  droll  incidents  he  had  heard  or 
read  of  a  propos  of  marriage  during  the  last  half 
century. 

On  the  whole  we  killed  time  till  near  the  din- 
ner-hour with  less  effort  than  I  had  expected. 
The  assembly  in  the  drawing-room  we  found 
broken  into  tete-a-tetes,  and  flirting,  according  to 
etiquette  on  these  occasions,  most  assiduously. 
The  new  countess  appeared  at  table  exquisitely 
dressed  and  looking  very  handsome,  though  the 
timid,  retiring  role  of  bride  was  perhaps  neither 
suitable  nor  exactly  advantageous  to  her. 
n  4 
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At  dessert  we  were  very  merry,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  an 
early  escape  to  the  ladies.  Tea  having  been 
served,  we  entered  our  coaches  and  drove  to 
the  Thames,  where,  embarking  in  the  barges 
we  found  in  waiting,  we  rowed  to  a  villa  at 
Twickenham,  which  I  had  engaged  for  a  short 
time.  The  company  strolled  through  the  grounds 
which  were  pretty  and  very  tastefully  illumi- 
nated, heard  a  concert,  and  having  supped  very 
gaily,  left  us  soon  after  the  (Jioney)  moon  rose, 
returning  in  carriages  to  town;  ever}-  single  lady 
among  them,  I  dare  swear,  with  a  confirmed  in- 
tention of  getting  married  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. So  contagious  is  example,  so  beguiling 
the  holy  day  aspect  of  new  matrimony. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  living  statue  and  modern  Pygmalion — A  honeymoon 
tete-a-tete — Love  among  the  roses — Love  finds  thorns — 
Why  did  you  marry  me  ? — The  bride's  confession — The 
alternative — Dissipated  illusions — The  man  of  the  world 
overmatched. 

Tales  there  are  of  men  who  have  become 
enamoured  of  a  statue,  have  died  for  love  of 
a  picture.  Hardly  was  their  fate  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  husband  of  a  being  composed  of 
elements  so  indissolubly  frozen  as  my  lovely  and 
ever-smiling  countess.  Every  day  of  our  honey- 
moon increased  my  admiration  of  my  bride's 
personal  graces.  But  not  more  vainly  does  the 
nightingale  with  softest  chaunt  woo  the  unan- 
swering  moon,  or  the  zephyr  court  odour  from 
the  lily, — does  summer  noontide  sun  the  lake, 
which,  beautiful  and  bright,  but  calm  and  cold, 
reposes  uninfluenced  by  its  ardours, — than  I,  who 
n  5 
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offered  the  tenderest  homage,  lavished  caresses, 
passion's  true  flattery,  and  those  fond  vows 
which  "  the  heart  lends  the  tongue  when  the 
blood  burns,"  yet  met  with  no  response,  if  no 
repulse.  Hour  after  hour,  like  one  who  seeks 
for  omens  in  the  stars,  I  sat,  with  eyes  of  love, 
watching  her  eyes,  and  found  them  ever  bright, 
but  never  tender ;  yet  she  was  mine  !  I  have 
been  loved,  too,  I  thought ;  loved  !  ay,  even 
to  ruin  and  to  death.  Strangely  did  the  grati- 
fication afforded  to  vanity  by  this  reflection 
mingle  with  a  sentiment  of  remorse.  Remorse 
was,  however,  the  more  temporary  feeling.  As 
memories  of  my  former  triumphs  revived,  the 
possibility  of  my  being  unloved  seemed  to  be 
disproved,  and  soothed  by  this  flattering  unction. 
I  began  to  attribute  my  bride's  apparent  cold- 
ness to  dignified  reserve,  and  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  doubt  of  the  affection 
of  a  woman  whose  fortunate  social  position  ex- 
cluded interest  from  entering  into  her  views  in 
marriage,  and  who  had  chosen  me  from  a  hun- 
dred admirers. 

One  morning,  about  the  tenth  from  that  of 
our    wedding,    my    countess    stept    from    the 
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dressing-room,  in  which  we  had  been  break- 
fasting, upon  a  little  balcony,  overlooking  the 
garden,  and  while  she  amused  herself  with 
plucking  the  crimson  roses  that  clustered  round 
it,  and  I  watched  her  ivory  fingers,  the  following 
dialogue  occurred : — 

"  This  is  really  a  mighty  pretty  place  !" 

"  I  think  so.     Shall  I  buy  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  be  worth  while  I 
We  shall  live  so  much  in  town." 

"  Shall  we  live  much  in  town  V 

"  Where  else  can  one  live  in  the  season  \  I 
thought  that  you  were  very  fond  of  London." 

"  I  think  I  was  ;  but  I  have  now  something 
better  to  be  fond  of." 

"  A  fortnight  was  the  period  you  intended 
remaining  here,  was  it  not  V 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  you  like  the  place,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  induce  you  to  prolong  our  stay.  I 
hate  the  idea  of  carrying  you  to  town,  because 
I  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  monopo- 
lize you  there.  Besides,"  added  I,  approaching 
her,  "  I  have  not  as  yet  half  accomplished  the 
task  I  proposed  to  myself  when  we  came  hither." 

"  What  task,  my  lord  ?" 
n  6 
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"  The  making  you  love  me.  You  are  my 
captive,  and  I  shall  prison  you  in  this  cage, 
a  cage  almost  pretty  enough  even  for  a  Phoenix 
like  you,  until  I  have  taught  you  to  pronounce, 
truthfully,  three  certain  words,  and  those  dear 
words  are,  '  I  love  you.1 " 

"  Impossible,  my  lord.  That  is  an  avowal 
which  never  has  been,  never  will  be  heard  from 
me  by  mortal. " 

"  You  will  speak  it  within  three  months,  and 
as  a  penance  to  you  and  an  indemnification  to 
me  for  waiting  so  long,  I  will  make  you  repeat 
it  a  thousand,  thousand  times." 

"  Love  is  a  word  not  in  my  vocabulary." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  also  assert  that  love  is  a 
sentiment  not  in  your  nature." 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  did  not  talk  of  the  sentiment,  but  of  its 
avowal." 

"  The  avowal  always  follows  the  sentiment. 
Love  declares  itself  either  in  looks  or  acts, 
according  to  its  degree  of  prosperity,  as  infallibly 
as  the  bud  your  Aurora-like  fingers  now  hold, 
bursts  the  green  calyx  in  which  it  is  germinated. 
Do  you  not  think  so  f" 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  I  leave  it 
to  the  poets,  who  having  sung  and  written  on 
the  theme  uninterruptedly  for  these — how  many 
thousand  years  ?  must  have  already  asserted  and 
contradicted  every  thing  it  is  possible  to  assert 
and  contradict  on  the  topic." 

"  Nay  ;  believe  that,  were  they  to  write  and 
sing,  as  probably  they  will,  through  all  futurity, 
they  would  still  leave  much  unsaid.  Love  is  so 
Protean  a  divinity  in  his  aspects  and  his  attri- 
butes, that  were  he  to  be  limned  every  hour  of 
every  day,  a  new  portrait  might  yet  be  produced 
equally  different  and  faithful.  Now  Love  is  to 
be  seen  wearing  Folly's  cap  and  mischievously 
smiling  at  the  absurdities  of  the  maimed,  deaf, 
purblind,  decrepid  votaries  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  now  dove-eyed,  the  gentle  child  of 
Pity,  assuaging  the  tears  of  Woe ;  now  heroic, 
braving  the  whole  world  in  arms;  now  base, 
caressing  to  betray  ;  now  devoted,  weeping  over 
an  urn  ;  now  inconstant,  fleeing  at  full  speed  ; 
now  ambitious,  aiming  as  he  soars  at  a  star ; 
now  lowly,  with  folded  pinion  and  coarse  garb, 
fanning  a  flame  upon  the  peasant's  hearth; 
revelling   now  with   Bacchus,   anon    wreathing 
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wild  flowers  with  Innocence  ;  smiling  between 
Hope  and  Joy,  despairing  upon  Hope's  grave, 
in " 

"Full  court  suit,  dancing  a  minuet  with 
Fashion,11  laughed  her  ladyship.  "  Wit,  whither 
wilt  thou  ?  Where,  my  lord,  is  to  be  the  end 
of  your  fugue  f  Your  Pegasus,  through  want 
of  exercise,  I  suppose,  of  late,  seems  a  little  too 
fresh,  and  likely  to  run  away  with  you." 

"  Love  has  inspired  so  much  poetry,  that  it 
may  well  excuse  a  little  nonsense." 

"  Love  again  !  Pray  let  us  leave  the  divinity 
of  the  pastorals  to  the  poets.  What  is  love  to 
people  of  the  world  like  us  V 

"  What  f  It  should  be  every  thing.  All 
else  without  it  nothing.  To  love  only  is  to  live. 
Recant  your  heresy  ;  there  is  cruelty  to  me  in 
the  coldness  of  those  words.1, 

"  My  lord,  forgive  my  laughing,  but  there  is 
such  an  air  of  reality  in  your  sentimental 
earnestness.  You  are,  indeed,  infinitely  amu- 
sing." 

"  Amusing !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  not 
serious  f1 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  are  so  f 
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"  Badiner  toujours  est  encore  pire  que  tou- 
jours  raisonner.  Why  do  you  doubt  that  I  am 
in  earnest,  that  I  feel  what  I  say  V 

"  I  do  not  doubt  if  you  feel  what  you  say. 
That  is  quite  beyond  doubt.  I  am  only  doubting 
if  you  imagine  that  you  feel  what  you  say." 

"  You  are  paradoxical." 

"  Women  are  said  to  be  always  so." 

"  But  why  do  you  doubt  that  I  am  in 
earnest  V 

"  My  dear  lord,  how  pertinacious  you  are  ! 
I  can  only  answer  by  interrogating.  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you 
either  are  or  ever  have  been  capable  of  loving  V 

"  Capable  of  loving  !  Astonishing  !  My 
nature  is  all  love,  all  susceptibility ;  I " 

"  Could  love  for  three  days  every  month  in 
the  year  ;  adore  and  forget  within  the  shortest 
given  space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  faces." 

"  Is  this  your  real  opinion  of  me  V 

"  Exactly." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful, 
why  did  you  marry  me  V 

"  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  opinion  I  have 
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expressed  which  should  have  created  objec- 
tions r 

"  Indubitably." 

"  Not  so.  Being  no  Ohloris,  I  did  not  desire 
a  Strephon  ;  and  even  had  I,  Strephons  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  order,  and  I  could  not  have 
endured  one  with  a  bad  tone  and  ill-cut  clothes. 
Or  rather,  as  you  look  so  very  grave,  to  talk 
more  soberly,  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  one 
whose  romance,  if  ever  romance  had  been,  was 
long  since  over,  I  chose  or  suffered  myself  to  be 
chosen  by  a  man  of  the  world.  Not  expecting 
so  much  from  marriage  as  other  women  to  whom 
love  is  all,  I  run  less  risk  of  disappointment.  I 
have,  thank  my  stars,  philosophy  enough  to  be 
incapable  of  jealousy,  and  resigned  to  the  natural 
transformation  of  the  admirer  into  the  husband. 
You  will  find  me  very  good-natured,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  agree  vastly  and  be 
excellent  friends.  It  will  be  strange,  I  fancy, 
if  we  do  not  contrive  to  enjoy  life  together 
as  much  as  any  two  persons  of  our  acquaint- 
ance.'*1 

"  You  are  destroying  my  illusions  sadly. " 

"Can    illusions,    where   they    exist    between 
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married  people,  be  too  soon  destroyed?  But 
what  illusions  could  possibly  have  existed  here  ?" 

"  The  romance  of  my  hopes." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  are  you  not  unreasonable  S 
You  wish  me  to  be  most  romantically,  despe- 
rately, and  ridiculously  in  love  with  you ;  and  if 
I  were  so,  you  would  grow  tired  of  me  in  less 
than  a  month.,, 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  you  are  not  in  love?" 

"  Only  to  a  rational  degree ;  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  expression  that  I  like  you  ex- 
tremely." 

"  Merely  liking  me,  not  impelled  by  love, 
what  could  induce  you  to  exchange  perfect 
freedom  for  the  chains  of  matrimony  ?" 

"  My  lord,  this  entretien  was  commenced  very 
lightly.  It  is  a  strange  conversation  for  persons 
in  our  situation.  But,  as  much  advantage  may 
result  from  a  perfect  understanding  between  us, 
and  your  queries  give  me  so  good  an  opportimity 
of  bringing  forward  much  I  have  to  say,  and  yet 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  introduce,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  be  very  frank.  I  married  you  be- 
cause to  my  taste  you  were  the  most  personally 
pleasing,  and  for  a  constant  companion,  the  most 
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agreeable  man  of  my  acquaintance  ;  of  equal 
birth  and  rank,  corresponding  age,  compatible 
habits  and  inclinations,  not  to  mention  other 
advantages  promised  by  your  wealth  and  libera- 
lity.   And  I  married — " 

Here  my  lady's  countenance  exhibited  marked 
agitation ;  the  colour  fled  from  her  cheek  and 
lips,  the  light  and  pride  from  her  eyes. 

"  Because,  through  my  father's  parsimony  to 
me  during  my  minority,  my  own  imprudent  ex- 
travagance, ill  luck  at  play,  and  ruinous  usury, 
I  found  myself  so  deeply,  inextricably,  irretriev- 
ably involved,  that  I  had  only  the  option  of  mar- 
riage or  a  jail. 

"  Here,11  she  added,  hurriedly  unclosing  a 
small  writing-case,  "is  a  paper,  which,  when 
you  are  at  leisure,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
read.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
glance  at  it  now  V 

In  mute  astonishment  I  received  the  paper ; 
its  tremulous  motion  belying  no  less  than  her 
blanched  features  the  assumed  composure  of  her 
tone.  She  wrapped  her  mantle  round  her,  drew 
on  her  long  gloves,  gathered  up  the  roses  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  arranged  them,  and  slowly 
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descended  the  steps  leading  from  the  balcony 
into  the  garden.  Ere  I  had  unfolded  the  paper 
she  re-appeared  at  the  window. 

"  My  dear  lord,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  give  me  my  veil  ?  It  hangs  beside  the  toilette 
glass.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  this 
lovely  day,  though  the  sunshine  threatens  my 
complexion." 

The  veil  was  found  and  given.  She  waved 
her  hand  and  smiled  a  gay  adieu.  I  saw  that 
the  momentary  sense  of  shame  and  dread  of  the 
effects  of  her  disclosure  had  passed  away,  that 
that  bold,  proud,  care-defying  heart  had  reco- 
vered its  bravery  ;  that  the  woman  of  the  world, 
that  Lady  Sarah,  was  herself  again.  And  what 
could  be  the  import  of  those  pretty,  delicate, 
crow-quill  characters  that  they  occasioned  me 
so  furiously  to  trample  the  paper  under  foot,  to 
gnash  my  teeth,  to  strike  my  brow,  to  apos- 
trophize myself  as  fool,  dolt,  dupe,  with  many 
more  equally  gracious  epithets  ? — simply  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda : — 

To  ray  jeweller,  Bellington     ....  £875 

To  Debenham,  ditto 390 

To  Crofts,  mercer 400 

To  Effingham,  ditto 210 
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To  Green  and  Myers £70 

To  Burnett,  perruquier 90 

To  Gayton,  plumassier 120 

To  Dumas,  perfumer 48 

To  Folie  and  Voisin,  importers  of  fancy 

gloves,  &c 97 


To  Levi  Isaacs  for  money  raised  at 

divers  times 

£4700 

To  Sloman,  wine -merchant .     .     . 

2000 

To  my  father's  steward,  Leveson . 

3000 

Debts  of  honour 

1200 

In  small  debts 

900 

11800 

To  Leroux,  shoemaker £60 

To  Madame  Claude,  mantua-maker  .     .  66 

To  Jolie  and  Petit,  milliners    ....  150 

To  Mile.  Mireau,  milliner 125 

To  Herman,  lace-merchant 160 

To  Golds  worthy,  watchmaker  ....  85 

To  Mottam,  hosier 58 

To  Robinson  and   Jarvis,   India  mer- 
chants       234 

To  Cutbush,  for  exotics 73 

2421 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Life  in  London — The  chef  and  his  amateur  pupil  in  gastro- 
tronoray — Penalties  of  being  the  handsome  man  of  a  Lon- 
don season — Almacks  instituted — The  original  Exclusives 
— Their  politics,  cabinet,  and  measures  —  The  London 
belle  at  the  parish  church — Christmas  in  the  country — 
Different  effects  of  charity  and  munificence — A  rencontre 
on  a  race-course — Doe  and  Roe  in  a  lodging-house — The 
first  matrimonial  altercation. 

As  may  be  supposed,  my  passion  for  my  second 
wife  received  some  check  from  this  occurrence. 
I  abandoned  the  idea  of  teaching  her  the  first 
person  of  a  certain  often  conjugated  verb.  We 
returned  to  town  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night, and  I  resigned  myself  to  the  impossibility 
of  monopolizing  her  after  our  arrival  there.  Yet, 
as  I  felt  it  unavailing  and  unadvisable  to  display 
the  extent  of  the  annoyance  I  experienced ;  as 
the  countess's  mood  continued  as  gay,  and  her 
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manner  towards  me  as  easy  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  moreover  as  she,  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  town,  be- 
came literally  the  rage,  we  remained,  according 
to  her  prognostic,  very  good  friends,  agreed 
vastly  well  in  contriving  to  enjoy  life  together, 
and  were  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
happy  couples  in  the  world.  Our  balls  were 
esteemed  some  of  the  best  given ;  our  dinners 
the  very  best.  The  chef  we  were  at  this  time 
so  fortunate  to  possess,  was  indeed  a  faultless 
artist ;  and  from  the  epoch  of  his  administra- 
tion, I  may  date  my  attachment  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  as  well  as  my  tendency  to  corpu- 
lence. Perigord  de  Truffles  inspired  me  with  a 
gusto  for  culinary  study.  I  soon  mastered  the 
theoretical  portion  of  the  art,  and  was  even 
enabled  to  assist  its  progress  by  some  ingenious 
conceptions  which  were  probably  indebted  for 
their  success  to  the  perfection  of  his  execution. 

My  embonpoint  greatly  favoured  my  good  looks, 
and  during  the  two  or  three  seasons  that  I  was, 
par  excellence,  the  handsome  man  of  our  English 
metropolis,  I  may  at  once  boast  and  complain  of 
having  suffered   persecution  from  the  fair  sex. 
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During  my  matinal  rides  in  quest  of  an  appetite, 
I  was  assailed  by  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  dolly- 
mops,  who  forgot  broom,  scrubbing-brush,  pail, 
and  door-stone,  in  gazing  after  me  ;  by  a  legion 
of  nursery-maids,  one  or  other  of  whom  crossed 
my  horse's  head  every  five  minutes,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  my  notice  by  being  caracolled  over. 
Each  post  brought  me  at  least  half  a  dozen 
sealed  tenders,  blue,  pink,  green,  and  yellow ; 
to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  odes  to  my  whis- 
kers, written  in  school-girl  hands,  and  signed 
Virginia  or  Lucretia.  I  was  besieged  by  women 
in  society,  by  women  out  of  society,  by  the 
known  and  the  unknown,  by  singers,  dancers, 
actresses,  milliners,  and  married  ladies  of  fashion. 
I  however  repelled,  negatively,  all  advances, 
having  at  the  period  no  disposition  for  flirtation. 
The  life  I  led,  in  fact,  was  exceedingly  respect- 
able and  exemplary.  I  showed  myself  regularly 
once  a  week  at  church,  and  twice  at  the  Opera 
with  my  wife ;  rose  early,  spent  my  mornings  at 
the  chocolate-house  over  the  newspapers,  or  in 
riding,  walking,  and  driving ;  never  missed  an 
important  division,  and  never  was  too  late  for 
dinner. 
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One  of  the  events  of  society  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  clique,  still  existing,  self-styled  Ex- 
clusives,  who  instituted  the  Almacks  balls,  held 
at   Willis's   Rooms.      The   original   Exclusives 
were  a  few  ladies,  bound  together  by  a  sympa- 
thetic  fondness  for  dress,   dissipation,  gaming, 
and  coquetry,  and  by  reciprocal  confidences  in 
reference  to  duns  and  admirers ;  whose  decided 
manners  and   strong  propensity  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  had  given  them  a  sort  of  ascendant  in- 
fluence with  more  timid  or  scrupulous  fashion- 
ables.    On  occasion  of  the  presentation  at  court 
of  some  young  provincials  as  the  brides  of  men 
of  quality,  "  who,  poor  things  !  with  their  habit 
of  blushing,  their  alarm  at  play  or  a  debt,  their 
surprise  at  a  jest,  and  their  deference  for  their 
husbands,  were  really  unfit  for  good  company," — 
these  leading  spirits  of  the  female  maccaroni, 
conspiring  to  put  a  stop  to  an  importation,  which 
they  voted  would  infallibly  "  ruin  the  town,"  re- 
solved upon  treating  them  precisely  as  the  wives 
of  the  court  nobles,  a  la  main  gauche,  are  treated 
in  Austria. 

Easy  as  it  was   to  exclude   by  not  inviting 
them  to  their  houses,  the  blackballed  belles  were 
8 
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still  to  be  encountered  at  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  and,  as  an  expedient,  the  idea  of  ar- 
ranging subscription  assemblies,  at  which  the 
company  should  be  elected  by  the  set,  under  the 
title  of  Lady  Patronesses,  was  suggested  and 
carried  into  execution. 

The  delight  occasioned  by  the  brochure  of  this 
scheme,  at  first  to  one,  then  to  a  third  and 
fourth,  and  gradually  with  the  most  diplomatic 
mysteriousness,  with  a  hundred  preliminaries, 
conditions,  and  promises  of  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy,  to  the  whole  set,  and  afterwards  to 
such  beyond  as  were  considered  eligible  confede- 
rates :  the  closetings,  the  conferences,  the  de- 
bates that  took  place  in  carrying  out  the  details ; 
the  number  of  notes  despatched  and  answered, 
the  lists  written  and  revised  ;  the  canvassing,  the 
bribing,  intriguing,  and  caballing  that  ensued, 
were  all  most  amusingly  ridiculed  to  me  by  my 
countess,  who,  as  one  of  the  potentates  of 
fashion,  was  of  course  a  Patroness,  and  affected 
to  engage  with  the  greatest  animation  in  all  the 
absurdities  of  the  affair. 

We   passed   our  Christmas  twice  at   Mount 
Manor.     I  felt   strangely  the  first   time  I  ap- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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peared  at  church  with  my  second  countess.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  me  to  raise  my  eyes 
without  their  being  arrested  by  a  white  marble 
tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  which  imagination 
rendered  more  than  actually  prominent,  to  the 
memory  of  Lucy,  my  late  wife.  And  there  be- 
neath it,  beside  me,  in  the  same  pew  in  which 
we  had  so  often  read  and  prayed  together  in 
those  departed  days  of  peaceful  happiness,  seated 
in  her  very  place,  kneeling  on  her  very  cushion, 
was  the  breathing,  blooming  form  of  her  succes- 
sor. Methought  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  and 
all  disapprovingly.  The  venerable  clergyman 
seemed  to  wear  a  sadder  gravity  of  aspect,  and 
indeed  it  naturally  might  be  that  he  felt  pained 
to  witness  how  soon  the  amiable  favourite,  for 
whom  he  had  entertained  an  almost  paternal 
regard,  had  been  forgotten.  The  little  charity- 
girls  looked  neglected,  as  if  they  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  their  kind  benefactress,  and  stared 
coldly  on  the  stranger.  A  severe  scrutiny,  I 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  was  exercised  on  the 
countess's  every  movement  and  gesture;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  her  gay  attire  and  assured 
demeanour  escaped  disadvantageous  comparison 
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in  a  congregation  too  much  attached  to  her  pre- 
decessor to  regard  her  very  favourably.  The 
whisperings,  the  head-shakings,  the  jeremiades 
audible  amongst  a  group  of  Lucy's  old  pension- 
ers, informed  me,  beyond  doubt,  that  they  at 
least  had  settled  their  opinion  of  the  matter,  and 
were  "  certain  sure  they  should  never  see  such 
another  as  that  saint  on  earth — their  poor,  dear, 
sweet,  dead  lady." 

My  present  countess  neither  desired  nor  sought 
similar  popularity.  It  is  true,  that  though  no 
Dorcas,  she  did  not  want  kindliness  of  feeling, 
nor  was  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
fortunate. Under  her  orders  the  sums  expended 
in  charitable  donations  of  soup,  meat,  blankets, 
and  fuel,  exceeded  those  of  former  years ;  yet 
our  poor  complained  that  they  had  lost  their 
friend. 

The  house,  during  our  stay,  was  always  as  full 
as  a  barrack  with  London  company.  Her  lady- 
ship astonished  the  neighbourhood  by  a  succes- 
sion of  entertainments,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  afford  them  excitement  and 
topics  for  a  twelvemonth ;  dashed  after  the 
hounds  in  a  scarlet  riding  pelisse  trimmed  with 
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sables,  and  black  beaver  au  militaire ;  gave 
skaiting  parties  :  in  short,  kept  the  county  quite 
alive. 

About  this  time,  on  a  race-course,  I  once 
more  met  Philip  Dornton.  He  was  in  a  brick- 
coloured  random,  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  re- 
markably redundant  proportions,  attired  in  sky- 
blue  silk,  with  a  buff  hat  and  plumes,  actively 
engaged  in  dispensing  perigord  and  champagne 
to  a  group  of  flashy  sporting-men,  with  whom 
Philip  appeared  to  be  eagerly  betting,  at  any 
odds,  for  and  against  every  horse  in  the  field. 
He  was  uproariously  delighted  at  being  recog- 
nised by  me,  gave  me  his  card,  and  made  me 
promise  to  call  on  him  in  London. 

A  variety  of  engagements  obliged  me  to  post- 
pone doing  so  for  a  considerable  period,  but  the 
arrival,  at  length,  of  a  leisure  morning,  together 
with  revived  interest  and  curiosity  respecting 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  induced 
me  to  direct  my  steps  towards  his  residence  in 
Duke-street.  The  door  of  the  small,  dirty 
lodging-house  was  opened  by  a  foot-boy,  whose 
"  Mr.  Dornton  is  not  at  home,  Sir,"  was 
scarcely  uttered  ere  confuted  by  the  sound  of 
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Philip's   voice  at  its  loudest  pitch  giving  the 
burthen  of  a  hunting-song. 

"  That  is, — Sir,  my  master, "—stammered  the 
confused  urchin  ;  "  desired  me  not  to  show  any 
gentleman  who  called  up  stairs,  as  he  is  pertick- 
lerly  engaged." 

"  Take  this  card  to  Mr.  Dornton." 
Away  ran  little  Plush  to  the  door  of  the  first- 
floor.  His  knock  was  answered  by  Philip,  who 
in  an  instant  made  his  appearance  on  the  landing- 
place  in  a  robe  de  chambre  and  slippers,  unbut- 
toned doublet,  ruffled  linen,  uncurled  chevelure, 
his  handsome  countenance  haggard  and  flushed, 
his  blue  eyes  lividly  blood-shot,  contending  with 
the  impediment  of  a  slight  hiccough,  as  he 
mingled  a  great  many  unfinished  expressions  of 
delight  at  seeing  me  with  as  many  unfinished 
apologies,  The  room  we  entered  had  evidently 
not  been  arranged  for  some  days.  Candles 
burned  to  their  sockets,  a  heap  of  spurs,  a 
pistol-case,  nut-crackers,  cards,  dice,  a  dog- 
whistle,  a  punch-bowl,  ladles,  empty  bottles, 
decanters,  tea-cups,  and  wine  glasses  covered 
the  side-board.  Another  table  was  littered 
with  caricatures  and  sporting  prints,  among 
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which  lay  a  pair  of  boot-tops,  a  bugle,  and  two 
snuff-boxes.  An  open  door  discovered  a  bed- 
room in  a  state  of  equally  admired  disorder. 
The  bed  unmade,  the  chairs  strewed  with 
articles  of  wearing-apparel,  hunting  frocks, 
embroidered  coats,  sword  belts,  riding  caps, 
boots  and  ruffles.  Across  the  toilette  table  lay 
a  heavy-handled  whip,  in  company  with  a  spirit 
flask  and  soda  water ;  while  a  bougie  in  a  silver 
candlestick  was  still  expiring  in  a  washing-basin. 
Before  the  fire,  on  the  rug,  reposed  three  dogs, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  sat  a  fat,  yellow- 
wigged,  grave- looking,  middle-aged  man,  smoking 
and  drinking  brandy  and  water.  They  rose  on 
my  entrance. 

"  You  have  friends  with  you,   Phil,   I   see ; 

I  will  call  some  other  time." 

"  Not  exactly  friends,"  said  Philip  reddening. 

"  Persons  on  business.     Pray  never  mind.     Mr. 

Pearce  and  Mr.  Stone,  oblige  me  by  being  so 

good  as  to  walk  into  the  next   room  for   five 

minutes." 

The  fatter   man   of  the   two    (for   like    uas 

cherries  moulded  on  one  stem,"  it  is  impossible 

to  make  any  other  descriptive  distinction)  bowed, 
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put  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  little  more  brandy 
into  his  glass,  and  withdrew  with  it  to  the  bed- 
chamber. The  other  deliberately  finished  his 
tumbler,  retired  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  closed 
the  sitting-room  door,  coughed  significantly,  and 
hummed  "  Gentle  Shepherd.-" 

"  My  dear  lord,  you  see,  of  course,  how  I  am 
situated.  Unlucky  affair — bad  luck — fleeced  at 
hazard.11 

"  Doe  and  Roe,  eh  P 

Philip  nodded. 

"  Sad  business,  Phil.  You  should  leave  off 
these  things.'" 

"  I  know  I  should,  and  I  will,  by  Jove,  the 
moment  I  get  over  this.  Quite  ashamed  that 
you  should  find  me  in  such  a  state,""  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  entourage.  Will  you  take  a  glass 
of  claret  ?     Some  deuced  good  Burgundy  here.'" 

"  Vastly  good,"  said  I,  putting  down  a  glass, 
which  I  had  accepted  in  order  to  make  him 
more  at  ease.     "  How  much  the  dozen  P 

"  Don't  know,  indeed ;  always  forget  to  in- 
quire price  ;  quality  all  I  look  at." 

"  Sad  ways,  Phil,  sad  ways  ;  but  now  what 
can  I  do  for  you  P 
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"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing ." 

"  Not  much,  I  fear  ;  not  so  much  as  I  could 
wish ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  something. 
Will  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  assist  you  ? 
Where  shall  I  find  paper  and  an  inkstand  V* 

Philip  pointed  out  the  paper  and  inkstand,  at 
the  same  time  vehemently  protesting  refusal  of 
the  cheque. 

"  Nonsense,  boy,  take  it,  and  if  you  like,  send 
me  the  sorrel  horse  I  saw  the  other  day  in  your 
team.  Take  my  advice,  too,"  how  difficult  is  it 
to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  giving  advice 
when  one  has  given  assistance !  "  cut  your  set. 
I  must  talk  to  you  some  day  when  I  have  time." 

Philip  was  ardent  in  his  acknowledgments. 
Mr.  Stone  bowed  very  low  to  me  as  I  passed. 
His  official  gravity  of  aspect  had  suddenly  given 
place  to  the  most  lively  obsequiousness. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lud.  Permit  me  to  have 
the  honour  of  opening  the  door  for  your  lud- 
ship.  Good  morning,  my  lud :  I  have  the 
honour  of  wishing  your  ludship  good  morning." 

"  I  must  talk  to  him,"  said  I,  on  quitting  the 
house,  "  I  must,  indeed,  talk  to  him  when  I  have 
time."     But  my  time  was   so  busily  spent  in 
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killing  time,  that  I  never  found  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  or  at  least  never  found  inclination  to  spare 
it ;  so  that  I  forgot  Philip  Dornton,  and  never 
remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  him,  until  I 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Newmarket, 
where  I  was  about  to  run  my  first  racer,  when 
a  letter  was  delivered  me  with  his  signature, 
very  blurred,  very  illegible,  commencing  with  a 
lengthy  apologetical  preamble,  which  not  having 
patience  to  decipher,  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
referred  to  his  non-payment  of  my  loan,  I  threw 
aside  unperused.  At  Newmarket  I  lived  more 
freely  than  I  had  clone  for  some  time,  and  re- 
turned to  town  rather  atrabilious ;  for  besides 
having  suffered  a  disappointment  as  to  my  horse, 
and  a  disappointment  in  one's  first  racer  is  felt 
almost  as  acutely  as  in  one's  first  love,  I  had 
been  worried  during  my  stay  respecting  a  dis- 
honoured bill,  drawn  in  the  name  of  Barham, 
with  my  acceptance.  The  name  of  the  drawer 
was  unknown  to  me,  the  acceptance,  of  course, 
a  forgery.  I  foresaw  myself  necessarily  involved 
in  the  annoyance  of  a  prosecution.  Arrived  in 
LincolnVinn-fields,  I  had  the  surprise  of  learn- 
ing that  my  lady  had  left  home  for  the  Dairy, 
o  5 
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a  cottage  twelve  miles  from  town,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  and  given,  with  a  small  grass 
farm,  by  Lucy,  my  late  countess,  to  an  aged 
man  and  his  wife,  her  nurse  and  foster-father. 
Curious  to  discover  what  inducement  could  have 
carried  her  ladyship  thither,  as  soon  as  I  had 
partaken  of  some  refreshment,  I  set  off  for  the 
Dairy.  On  reaching  the  spot,  which  I  had 
visited  with  my  wife  only  a  few  months  before, 
I  was  much  astonished  to  find  that  a  wood  near 
the  cottage  had  been  enclosed  and  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  that  the  approach  was  now  by  a 
carriage-road  through  it.  Still  farther  was  I 
amazed  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  garbed  as  a 
beef-eater,  who  delivered  an  order  to  my  coach- 
man to  "  set  down  and  then  drive  to  the  right ." 
The  little  wicket-gate  of  the  front  garden  at 
which  my  carriage  stopped  was  decorated  with 
a  temporary  arch,  wreathed  with  laurels,  flowers, 
and  variegated  lamps.  The  porch  resembled  a 
bower  of  roses  and  myrtles.  The  humble 
lattices  opened  upon  a  verandah  filled  with 
exotics.  Servants  bearing  refreshment  trays 
were  seen  passing  and  repassing.  Strains  of 
music,   streams  of  light,  groups  of  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  exhibiting  every  splendid  anomaly  of 
costume,  indicated  a  fete.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiries,  I  was  informed  that  the  countess  was 
with  part  of  her  company  in  the  wood,  and 
directed  by  a  lacquey  I  soon  found  myself  at 
the  entrance  of  a  moss-covered  hermitage  and 
grotto,  the  interior  of  which  was  a  theatre. 
Here  was  performing  the  masque  of  Comus,  the 
part  of  the  Lady  being  played  by  my  countess. 
Though  one  of  the  most  distant  spectators,  her 
keen  eyes  almost  immediately  descried  me.  She 
started,  coloured,  and  smiled.  I  did  not  smile 
in  return  ;  but  having  waited  quietly  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  I  made  my  way  behind 
the  scene,  where  I  found  Bosworth  in  assiduous 
attendance. 

"  Is  not  this  a  delightful  surprise  for  you  V 
she  asked. 

Bosworth  withdrew. 

"  A  surprise,  certainly ;  but  I  should  be  un- 
candid  if  I  were  to  affect  that  I  think  it  a 
delightful  one.1"' 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  be  ill-natured,  or  your 
coming  will  spoil  all  our  sport.  How  grave  you 
look !  I  wish  I  could  make  you  believe  that 
o  6 
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gravity  is  not  becoming  to  you.     It  neither  suits 
your  character  nor  your  face." 

"  Madam,  I   am   not   in  a  humour  for  per- 


"  I  wager,  now,  that  your  horse  bolted. 
Never  did  I  see  you  look  downright  ill-tempered 
before.  Venture  bolted.  Is  it  not  so,  Hu- 
bert r 

"  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  present  annoyance." 

"  And  pray,  my  lord,  what  has  V 

"  I  think  you  should  have  consulted  me  before 
you  engaged  in  this  transformation.  All  this 
nonsense  must  so  seriously  have  inconvenienced 
the  people." 

"  Who  ?  Goody  and  Gaffer  ?  Oh  dear,  no. 
Of  course  I  have  taken  care  to  settle  them 
snugly  elsewhere." 

"  Madam,  do  I  understand  you  rightly  \  Is 
it  possible  that  you  have  ventured,  without  my 
knowledge,  for  my  sanction  was  out  of  the 
question,  to  dispossess  the  protegees  of  my  late 
countess  of  a  property  with  which  you  had  not 
the  slightest  right  of  interference  ?" 

"  My  lord,  for  a  nobleman  educated  at  college 
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you  are  the  most  illogical  person  !  Your  sanc- 
tion being  out  of  the  question,  of  what  use  would 
have  been  your  knowledge  of  the  affair  \  And 
for  one  bred  at  court,  the  most " 

"  Madam,  do  not  provoke  me.  I  must  beg  a 
truce  to  these  ill-timed  sallies,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  future,  request  you  to  observe,  that  I  am 
seriously  displeased  with  the  want  of  regard  and 
respect  evinced  in  this  matter,  both  towards 
myself  and  the  memory  of  my  late  countess." 

"  Whom  you  so  regarded,  whom  you  so 
respected. " 

Oh,  the  withering  influence  of  a  sarcasm  from 
the  lip,  of  a  sneer  upon  the  countenance  of  those 
we  love.  More  fatal  is  the  irradicable  venom  of 
that  shaft  than  the  fiercest  conflict  of  words 
passion  can  wage.  Beware  of  it,  ye  who  would 
prolong  love's  dream.  It  is  easy  to  forgive 
every  spoken  injury,  save  that  which,  when 
anger  is  past,  we  remember  as  a  truth. 

" Madam,  whom    I  both   respected  and 

regarded  ;  though  I  acknowledge,  with  regret, 
very  inadequately  to  her  merits.  But,  madam, 
experience  and  comparisons  have  already  re- 
moved that  injustice,  and  I  now  venerate  her 
memory — " 
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"As  the  ancients  I  have  read  of  venerated 
the  memory  of  those  they  had  sacrificed. " 

"  Madam  P 

"  My  lord  ;  that  severe  brow  and  threatening 
aspect  neither  become  you,  nor  will  be  endured 
by  me.  If  your  disapprobation  needs  must  be 
expressed,  at  least  adopt  phrase  less  uncourtly, 
a  manner  more  suited  to  your  rank  and  to  mine. 
As  for  this  toy,  take  it  back,  replace  your  pen- 
sioners. I  will  undertake  that,  within  a  week 
all  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  state." 

"  But  the  waste  of  expense.11 

"  My  lord,  with  your  rent-roll,  are  you  not 
ashamed  so  to  play  the  niggard  \  But  support 
the  character  you  have  assumed  as  you  please  ; 
only  remember  not  to  expect  either  concurrence 
or  acquiescence  from  me.  I  married  a  man  of 
fashion  to  lead  the  life  of  a  woman  of  fashion  ; 
to  indulge  my  habits,  my  tastes.  And  I  will 
indulge  them.  You  stare.  Recollect  that  I 
am  one  of  the  world's  spoiled  children,  as  well 
as  yourself.  Indulge  me  and  you  will  find  me 
ever  the  good  tempered  creature  I  love  to  be. 
Thwart  me  and — but  I  will  not  anticipate.  Nay, 
do  not  answer.  I  have  said  all  I  mean  to  say, 
and  will  not,  I  protest,  listen  to  a  word  in  reply. 
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Come  out  in  the  moonlight.  Is  it  not  a  pretty 
spot  ?  Could  you  have  imagined  it  capable  of  so 
much  effect  \  And  now  having  conjured  up  this 
fairy  land,  I  must  e'en  set  about  conjuring  it 
away  again.  Well,  it  is  some  consolation  that 
one  night  of  the  kind  in  the  same  scene  is  almost 
enough.  Now,  tell  me,"  she  added,  putting  her 
arm  through  mine,  "  all  about  Newmarket." 

Our  dialogue  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  a  servant,  who  had  been  despatched 
from  town  by  my  physician,  with  a  note  inform- 
ing me  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  little 
daughter. 

"  They  told  me  she  had  been  unwell  for  a  day 
or  two,"  said  the  countess,  "  and  I  intended  to 
have  seen  her  this  morning,  before  I  left  London ; 
but  I  really  believe  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. Her  indispositions  are  so  frequent  and 
so  transitory.  You  will  return  to  town  imme- 
diately, of  course,  my  lord ;  do  you  wish  me  to 
accompany  you?  I  dare  say  the  people  here 
could  get  on  very  well  without  me." 

"  By  no  means,  my  lady,"  I  replied  ;  "  Order 
the  carriage.  Madam,  I  beg  that  I  may  no 
longer  detain  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  nursery  death-bed — A  newspaper  announcement — The 
forged  acceptance  — Dornton  alias  Barham — The  reprieve 
— The  journey  to  Warwick — A  day  too  late — The  close  of 
u  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

"  Here  is  my  lord,  your  good  papa,  my 
darling  !"  said  the  head-nurse  as  I  entered ; 
undrawing  the  white  curtains  of  the  little  bed  in 
which  my  poor  child  lay. 

"  I  do  not  want  my  lord,  whom  you  call  my 
papa,"  cried  the  child  in  a  weak,  fractious  tone  ; 
"  I  begged  you  not  to  send  for  him.  And  I  do 
not  want  my  lady  ;  for  I  do  not  know  my  papa, 
and  I  do  not  like  my  lady." 

"  Not  love  my  lady — oh,  fie,  Miss  !"  answered 
another  woman  in  a  coaxing  accent ;  "I  am 
sure  you  love  my  lady,  who  gives  you  such  nice 
sweetmeats  and  such  beautiful  frocks." 

"  I  don't  care  for  those  fine  frocks,  because 
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Mrs.  Hardy  will  not  let  me  play  when  I  have 
them  on ;  and  the  sweetmeats  make  me  so  sick, 
oh,  so  sick  ! — I  am  sick  now ;"  she  continued, 
"  and  my  head  so  very  hot, — " 

u  Oh !  Miss,"  said  the  nurse,  forcing  down 
and  trying  to  cover  with  the  bed-clothes  the 
long  white  emaciated  arms  which  had  been  rest- 
lessly tossing  to  and  fro, — "  Pray  keep  yourself 
covered — lauk-a-day,  bless  me  !  if  you  haven't 
torn  off  your  cap  ;  and  here  are  your  pretty 
curls  all  hanging  so  loose  about." 

I  approached  the  bed.  "  Pale  as  her  sheets" 
was  the  fair  little  creature  on  whom  I  looked, 
but  one  bright  red  spot  glowed  ominously  on 
her  cheek  ;  and  the  soft  grey  eyes,  which  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  blonde  tresses,  singularly 
resembled  her  mother's,  wore  a  lustre  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

"  I  want  my  own  mamma  to  come  to  me," 
whined  the  little  sufferer  pitifully ;  "to  give  me 
nice  drink,  and  sing  to  me  as  she  used  to  do  long 
ago,  when  I  was  ill.  Not  my  lady,  but  my  own 
mamma,  who  taught  me  to  read,  and  let  me 
gather  her  flowers.  Why  is  she  gone  away  so 
very  long  ?  Why  will  she  not  come  back  to  me  f1 
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"That  dear  mamma,"  I  answered,  "my  darling 
child,  is  dead.     She  is  in  heaven." 

"  In  heaven  !  yes — I  know  she  is  in  heaven. 
Then  will  I  die  too,  that  I  may  go  to  her." 

"  No,  no,  my  love,  you  must  take  care  to 
mind  what  your  good  nurses  bid  you,  and  try  to 
get  well.  Then  you  will  learn  to  love  me,  and  I 
will  play  with  you,  teach  you  to  read,  and  give 
you  flowers,  and  many,  many  pretty  things — all 
that  you  ask  for." 

"  No,  no,"  screamed  little  Lucy ;  "I  only 
want  my  dear  mamma ;   I  will  love  no  one  else." 

The  entrance  of  the  cupper  at  this  moment 
diverted  her  paroxysm.  Having  bowed,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  paid  his  compliments,  he  pro- 
ceeecled  with  an  air  of  great  complacency,  to 
produce  his  ugly  implements,  and  give  the 
necessary  directions.  I  was  much  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  she  had  to  undergo ; 
but  aware  that  her  attendants  were  kind  and 
skilful,  I  felt  it  better  to  withdraw  than  to 
remain  longer  the  useless  spectator  of  a  painful 
scene.  The  plaintive  shrieks  reached  me  even 
in  my  study  ;  and  unfortunately  the  torture  was 
productive  of  very  little  benefit.  Fever  con- 
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tinued  to  augment.  A  consultation  of  physi- 
cians became  necessary.  Almost  every  remedial 
expedient  was  resorted  to  in  vain.  In  a  few 
weeks  I   found   myself  childless. 

During  my  poor  little  daughter's  illness  T  was 
naturally  too  much  engrossed  to  attend  to  affairs  ; 
indeed  I  had  at  all  times  a  great  indisposition  for 
business,  and  above  all  for  legal  business.  So 
strong,  in  fact,  was  this  antipathy,  that  the  very 
sight  of  parchment,  or  a  japanned  box,  or  even, 
from  unpleasant  association,  red  tape  occa- 
sioned me  a  sort  of  shudder.  The  most  urgent 
necessity  alone  could  induce  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  lawyers  in  chambers.  To  escape  this  task, 
to  me  so  irksome,  I  generally  gave  them  full 
powers  in  every  matter,  conditioning  only  to 
be  troubled  as  little  as  possible.  I  knew  that  a 
prosecution  had  been  instituted  against  Barham 
for  the  forgery  of  the  acceptance,  that  he  had 
been  tried  at  the  assizes,  had  pleaded  guilty, 
and  had  received  sentence ;  but  it  was  with 
utter  astonishment  as  well  as  the  most  inde- 
scribable horror,  that  I  perused  in  a  newspaper 
the  lines, — "  We  understand  that  Barham, 
whose  real   name  is   said  to  be  Dornton,  the 
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unfortunate  person  who  has  received  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  for  the  forgery  of  Lord 's 

signature,  is  to  be  executed  at  Warwick  in  the 
course  of  next  week." 

"  Philip  Dornton  !  I  gasped — good  G-od,  is 
it  possible  !  dreadful — how  dreadful !  unfortu- 
nate, ill-fated  Philip  !  Alas  !  What  have  I  un- 
knowingly clone  \  can  it  indeed  be  he  ?  What 
could  tempt  him  to  so  incredible  an  act  ?  That 
letter,  which  by  some  fatality  I  threw  away  un- 
perused,  doubtless  contained  the  confession  that 
might  have  saved  him.  Might  have  saved  him  ! 
— he  must,  he  shall  be  saved.  There  is  yet 
time  ;  but  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I  will 
drive  to  my  lawyers  instantly — no,  better  seek 
the  fountain-head — I  will  see  the  Home  Secre- 
tary." 

I  ordered  my  carriage,  and  drove  imme- 
diately to  the  Home  Secretary's.  His  lordship 
was  not  at  his  official  residence ;  I  drove  to  his 
family-house — his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  not 
even  in  town ;  he  had  gone  down  for  a  day  or 
two  to  a  seat  in  the  country.  I  despatched  a 
letter  by  express.  The  Home  Secretary  was 
not  found  at  the  seat  named  ;  but  my  messenger 
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returned  with  the  information  that  my  letter 
had  been  forwarded.  The  intense  anxiety  I 
endured  during  the  terrible  suspense  of  the 
following  days  drove  me  almost  mad.  Each 
moment  seemed  so  to  lag,  each  hour  so  to  pro- 
tract, that  I  began  to  doubt  if  the  mornings 
would  ever  wear  away,  and  give  hope  of  the 
approach  of  night,  to  whose  oblivion  I  looked 
for  an  apparent  hastening  of  time.  The  into- 
lerable period  which  intervened  before  I  could 
by  possibility  receive  a  reply,  crept  away  at  last. 
The  post  on  which  I  had  so  calculated  arrived, 
but  brought  no  answer  ;  knock  after  knock 
resounded ;  letter  after  letter  was  delivered ; 
yet  came  there  neither  Home  Secretary  nor 
communication  from  him.  My  excitement  rose 
to  frenzy.  At  length,  that  is,  in  the  course  of 
three  days  more,  which  had  seemed  ages,  I 
received  a  letter  that  occasioned  me  a  revulsion 
of  the  warmest  transport ;  though  every  thing 
material,  in  fact,  still  remained  in  uncertainty. 
His  lordship  had  gone  to  Kew,  and  would  do  all 
that  he  could  on  Philip's  behalf  with  his  Majesty. 
On  the  sixth  morning  I  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  intelligence,  that  a  pardon  had  been 
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sent  down,  and  I  immediately  posted  to  War- 
wick with  the  utmost  speed  ;  my  mind  occupied 
during  the  whole  of  the  rapid  journey,  in 
picturing  Philip's  delight  and  gratitude  for  his 
delivery,  and  the  joy  of  our  coming  interview. 
Arrived,  I  found  the  town  very  full. 

On  approaching  the  county  gaol,  I  perceived 
one  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  blocked  up 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  above  whose 
heads  in  perspective  a  scaffolding  partially 
covered  with  black  draperies,  was  visible.  A 
terrible  apprehension  seized  me.  Sickening  with 
horror,  I  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  and  a 
moment  or  two  elapsed  before  I  had  power  to 
articulate  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  crowd, 
through  which  the  impeded  chariot  moved 
slowly,  as  to  who  was  then  to  be  hanged. 

"  He  is  hanged,  your  honour ;"  answered  an 
old  fish  woman,  who  was  skinning  eels  at  a  pump. 

"  Good  God  !  you  cannot  mean  to  say  that 
Philip  Dornton — Barham  I  mean — is — is — "  I 
could  not  pronounce  the  word. 

"  Is  that  the  man's  name  ?"  asked  the  fish- 
woman  of  a  lad,  who  was  filling  some  water- 
cans  beside  her. 
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"  No,  sir,  it's  Bradfort  the  coiner,  who  has 
just  been  hanged  to-day,  sir.,, 

"  Thank  God  !"  I  exclaimed  fervently,  "  posti- 
lions drive  on  for  heaven's  sake  !"  The  panting, 
reeking  horses  passed  before  the  county  gaol. 
I  leapt  out.  "  Show  me  the  way  to  Barnaul's 
cell,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  pardon." 

"  It  came  down  to  the  sheriff  this  morning, 
your  lordship,  by  day-break. " 

"  That's  well  !  where  is  the  turnkey  ?  I 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Barham  immediately ." 

"  The  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  turnkey,  coming 
forward,  "  came  down  this  morning,  sir." 

"So  I  am  informed,"  I  interrupted  impa- 
tiently. 

"  But  the  prisoner,  sir,  found  means  to 
strangle  himself  in  his  cell  last  night,  your 
lordship." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Unfortunate  influence  of  fine  connexions  on  the  conduct  of 
a  weak  man — A  moral  intended  for  ambitious  parents — 
The  troubles  of  prosperity — New  resources — The  manu- 
script copyist — Cicely  a  matron — A  journey  of  discovery — 
Love  in  a  cottage — My  lady's  woman — The  diamond  neck- 
lace;— The  attache  and  his  young  wife — An  Opera-box 
adventure. 

There  were  two  letters  found  in  the  unfortunate 
Dorntons  cell,  one  addressed  to  his  mother, 
the  other  to  myself.  The  latter  appeared  to 
have  been  written  shortly  previous  to  his  last 
unhappy  act,  and  contained  the  bitterest  but 
most  touching  reproaches.  In  particular,  it 
accused  me  of  the  most  cruel  severity  in  having 
instituted  a  prosecution,  after  receiving  his 
humble  confession  of  the  offence,  and  prayer 
for  forgiveness.  By  this,  it  appeared,  he  alluded 
to  the  letter  delivered  to  me,  as  I  was  about 
setting  off  for  Newmarket,  in  which  he  recapi- 
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tulated  having  detailed  that  while  in  Paris,  and 
in  a  state  of  temporary  destitution,  he  had,  to 
avoid  being  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
release  is  almost  hopeless,  raised  money  on 
a  bill  drawn  in  the  name  his  difficulties  induced 
him  to  assume,  to  which,  he  added,  he  had  been 
tempted  to  affix  a  forgery  of  my  signature. 
That  this  bill  had  been  discounted  by  a  usurer, 
who  had  promised  not  to  negotiate  it,  and  that 
he  had  reckoned  securely  on  being  prepared  with 
the  amount  before  it  became  due  ;  but,  through 
a  train  of  unlucky  circumstances,  the  defalcation 
of  a  friend  who  had  pledged  himself  to  repay 
him  money,  and  a  disappointment  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  remnant  of  his  property,  he  had 
been  unable  to  fulfil  his  wishes  and  intentions, 
and  without  any  other  alternative  than  that  of 
throwing  himself  on  my  mercy. 

Deeply  was  I  pained  by  the  recital ;  deeply 
did  I  deplore  the  melancholy  fate  of  one  whom 
I  now  only  remembered  as  the  playmate  and 
friend  of  my  boyhood.  Nor  could  I  be  insen- 
sible, how  considerable  had  been  the  unfortunate • 
influence  of  that  association  upon  the  whole  of 
his  unhappy  career. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Minor  associations  were  at  this  time  added 
to  these  important  troubles.  I  had  been  mar- 
ried a  second  time  little  more  than  two  years, 
yet  I  had  already  ceased  to  love  and  even  to 
like  my  wife.  Without  much  altercation  an 
estrangement  had  arisen  between  us,  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  I  found  of  limiting,  by  decided 
means,  her  prodigious  extravagance ;  and  again 
I  complained  of  the  mutability  of  happiness, 
of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  all  things ; 
though  with  a  dawning  consciousness  that  in 
the  infirmities  of  my  own  heart  might  be  found 
their  origin.  To  wean  myself  from  discontent, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  occupations  afforded  by 
my  library,  and  was  led  to  engage  in  answering 
some  of  the  controversial  pamphlets  of  the  day. 
But  unused  to  the  fatigue  of  this  sort  of  mental 
exercise,  I  soon  relinquished  it  for  lighter 
employment,  and  having  collected  all  the  son- 
nets and  stanzas  I  had  ever  perpetrated,  I 
completed  a  volume  with  a  poetic  tale,  which 
was  not  quite  without  merit.  Passing  one  day 
through  Red  Lion-street,  and  seeing  in  the 
window  of  a  small  book-shop,  a  card  with  the 
words,    "  Manuscripts   copied,"  I   entered  and 
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made  some  inquiries,  with  the  view  of  having  my 
poems  transcribed  previous  to  printing  them. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  or  rather 
seller  of  old  books,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
"  We  can  get  it  done  for  you." 

"  They  are  not,  then,  copied  here  V 

"  No,  sir ;  we  employ  a  person  who  copies 
them  at  home.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  speci- 
men? Here,  sir,11  displaying  a  page  of  the 
neatest,  clearest,  prettiest  autography,  "  happens 
to  be  a  manuscript  just  finished,  which  I  expect 
will  almost  immediately  be  called  for.11 

"  Surely  I  recognise  that  handwriting,1"' 
thought  I,  "  It  must  be,  it  is — Cicely's.11 

"  Very  neatly  executed,  indeed,11  I  said  aloud, 
"  but,  pray,  is  it  not  a  female  hand  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  these  manuscripts  are  copied  by 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Lambert,  as  a 
little  addition  to  the  family  funds.11 

"  Lambert  I11  I  replied,  "  I  know  that  name 
well.11 

"  Indeed,  sir.11 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  you  say  Miss  or  Mistress 
Lambert  f 

"  Mistress  Lambert  is  the  gentlewoman's 
r  2 
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name.  Her  husband  is  Mr.  Basil  Lambert,  a 
Templar.  A  rising  man,  sir;  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  our  young  periodical  writers ;  and," 
subjoined  the  bookseller,  with  the  air  of  one 
about  to  add  a  crowning  commendation,  "a 
very  old  customer  of  mine.  You  are  probably 
acquainted  with  him,  sir.  You  understand, 
of  course,  I  mentioned  the  name  in  confi- 
dence.'1 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  Yes,  I  know  Mr. 
Lambert  well." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  bowed  the  bookseller. 

"  Is  that  an  edition  of  Milton  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  alacrity,  dust- 
ing and  rubbing  with  his  apron  four  dingy- 
looking  volumes,  "a  very  rare,  curious,  and 
complete  edition." 

"  The  price  V 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  dealer  in  calfskin, 
adding  ten  shillings  after  a  glance  at  my  apparel, 
"  the  lowest  price  ought  to  be  seven  and  forty 
shillings,  but  we  will  say  two  and  forty." 

I  put  down  two  guineas,  saying  that  I  would 
send  for  the  books. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  card  of  your  shop, 
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and  also,  if  you  have  it,  with  Mr.  Basil  Lambert's 
private  address  V 

"  This,"  said  the  bookseller,  after  rummaging 
in  a  drawer  next  the  till,  "  is  a  card  Mistress 
Lambert  left  with  us.11 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.11 

"  Sir,  you  are  extremely  welcome.11 

The  bookseller  darted  under  the  counter  to 
open  the  door,  and  made  me,  while  we  exchanged 
good-days,  as  many  bows  as  he  had  profited 
shillings. 

"  Mistress  Lambert,11  the  words  conveyed  pain, 
opening  a  cicatrized,  but  still  unhealed  wound, 
"  Field  Cottage,  Holloway-road.11 

That  same  afternoon,  impelled  by  no  motive 
more  definite  than  an  impulse  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  setting  forth  on  an  enterprise  of  dis- 
covery, I  took  my  way  on  horseback  through 
that  skirt  of  London  which  is  now  the  fine 
suburb  called  the  Regent's  Park.  The  roads 
and  hedgerows  were  a  little  dusty,  for  it  was 
summer  once  more ;  but  on  either  side  lay  a 
stretch  of  green  land,  irrigated  by  a  serpentining 
stream,  to  which  clumps  of  fantastic  dwarf-like 
osiers  imparted  something  of  the  picturesque, 
r  3 
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Here  and  there  a  field-gate,  a  barn,  a  stile,  a 
path,  combined  with  the  pure  air  breathing  from 
the  distant  hills,  to  cheat  one  into  the  illusion  of 
having  entered  the  country;  an  illusion  again 
dispelled  by  the  re-appearance  of  some  odious 
tavern,  tea-gardens,  a  few  wretched  shops,  or  a 
line  of  tawdry  houses,  yclept  Prospect,  Paradise, 
or  Tabernacle-row.  At  some  distance  from  the 
last  of  these  with  which  I  was  annoyed,  I  arrived 
at  a  detached  cottage,  in  itself  not  precisely 
picturesque,  but  still  an  object  which  few  would 
pass  without  commenting  on  as  pretty,  from  the 
extreme  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  its  exterior. 
This  cottage  was  long  and  low,  newly  white- 
washed and  slated,  with  a  tall  chimney  at  each 
end.  It  had  four  square-sash  bed-room  windows, 
all  open,  their  frames  painted  dark-green,  cur- 
tained with  white-fringed  dimity,  and  having 
rows  of  bright-red  flower-pots,  in  which  were 
very  thriving  flower-plants,  on  the  sills.  Below 
were  three  square-sash  sitting-room  windows, 
and  one  small  bow-window  at  the  side,  all  with 
green  frames,  white  dimity  draperies,  green 
shutters,  and  boxes  of  mignonette  and  gera- 
niums.    Between  the  two  front  windows  was  a 
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door,  partly  green  and  partly  glass,  around 
which  gay  china-astres  clustered.  The  house, 
raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from 
the  entrance  gate,  and  surrounded  by  a  flag- 
pavement  ;  both  steps  and  flags  as  spotless  as 
steps  and  flags  can  be,  and  whiter,  I  thought, 
than  any  I  had  seen  before.  Small  but  well- 
stocked,  the  parterres  in  front  were  in  the 
trimmest  order,  protected  by  bays,  hollies,  and 
laurels,  and  still  farther  screened  from  the  dust 
of  the  highway  by  a  row  of  goodly  elms,  enclosed 
within  high  green  pailings,  on  a  stone  basement. 
Behind  was  a  much  larger  garden,  apparently 
rich  in  fruit-trees  and  fruit-bushes,  adjoined  by 
a  paddock  and  meadow.  Such  was  Field  Cot- 
tage. All  these  things  I  noted  with  the  interest 
of  one  who,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  of  years 
which  have  not  brought  forgetfulness,  looks  upon 
the  habitation  of  the  woman  he  has  loved  first, 
of  the  woman  he  has  loved  best,  or  at  least 
whom  he  deems  he  has  loved  best ;  it  may  be, 
perchance,  because  he  has  loved  her  only — in 
vain.  I  passed  and  repassed,  and  the  more  I 
observed  the  aspect  of  the  dwelling,  the  more 
r  4 
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its  air  of  humble  comfort  seemed  to  denote  the 
presence  of  that  content  which  makes  the  best 
and  the  most  of  all  within  its  lot.  I  looked  that 
night  unsuccessfully  for  Cicely.  Once,  indeed, 
my  heart's  pulse  quickened,  when,  as  I  passed,  a 
female  figure  appeared  at  one  of  the  chamber 
windows.  It  was  but  a  servant  maid,  the  servant 
maid,  and  as  cleanly  and  neatly  attired  a  person 
as  one  might  expect,  from  the  brightness  of  her 
panes  and  the  whiteness  of  her  flags.  She  stared 
a  moment  at  the  starer,  and  then  shut  down  the 
window  with  a  very  red  arm.  In  returning  to 
town  I  saw  her  again.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  she  was  spreading  a  snowy 
cloth  on  a  little  round  table  and  arranging 
supper.  That  road  soon  became  my  most 
frequent  ride.  Sometimes  in  passing  the  house 
I  heard  the  sweet  voices  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren. One  evening  I  arrived  just  as  a  sturdy, 
country  servant  lad,  in  baize  coat  and  leathern 
small-clothes,  was  leading  away  a  hack  from 
which  Basil  had  doubtless  dismounted, — Basil 
returned  from  the  fatigues  of  active  life  to  taste 
the  sweets  and  bliss,  the  welcome  of  his  happy 
home  circle.     Another  time  I  obtained  a  partial 
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view  of  Cicely,  who  was  bending  over  the  cradle 
of  an  infant.  Again  I  beheld  her  seated  at  a 
window,  engaged  in  needle-work.  Her  form  had 
acquired  even  greater  beauty  by  matronly  expan- 
sion, and  her  lovely  face,  still  blooming  as  ere- 
while,  had  lost  none  of  its  innocent  softness,  but 
was  now  still  more  irradiated  by  an  expression  of 
perfect  happiness,  and  by  the  beatifying  glow  of 
love  ;  for  Basil  sat  beside  her,  a  book  upon  his 
knee,  apparently  awhile  forgotten  in  the  fond 
and  smiling  interchange  of  their  communing 
thoughts.  My  heart  overflowed  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  jealousy.  I  could  not  look  a  moment 
longer  on  them.  Turning  my  horse's  head,  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  from 
the  spot,  which  had,  for  me,  so  powerful  though 
so  painful  an  attraction,  I  plunged  my  spur  into 
his  flank  and  rode  to  town  at  a  pace  designed 
to  banish  reflection.  Arrived  at  my  own  door, 
two  grooms  ran  to  contest  the  honour  of  leading 
away  my  horse.  The  old  porter  bowed  deferen- 
tially, the  footman  obsequiously,  as  I  passed. 
I  ascended  the  spacious  and  adorned  staircase, 
leading  to  so  many  elegant  and  luxurious  apart- 
r  5 
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ments,  all  well-ordered,  noble,  magnificent ;  and 
the  pomp  of  my  state  produced  a  soothing  in- 
fluence on  my  spirits,  "  Change  conditions  with 
Basil  Lambert  V  I  laughed.  "  No,  no  ;  not  even 
for  her.  Destiny,  wiser  than  my  caprice,  has 
more  suitably  cast  our  lots. 

"  Where  is  your  lady,  Mrs.  Jefferys  V  I  in- 
quired aloud,  accosting  a  dark,  sinister  looking, 
though  smiling  person,  very  much  furbelowed, 
who  had  been  her  ladyship's  woman  for  a  number 
of  years  preceding  our  marriage. 

"  My  lord,  her  ladyship  is  engaged  in  receiv- 
ing a  few  friends  this  evening.1' 

"  An  assembly  V 

"  No,  my  lord ;  only  a  few  friends — " 

"  That  is,  a  card-party." 

Perhaps  the  darkening  of  my  brow,  that 
shadow  which  thought  so  involuntarily  gives  to 
expression,  assisted  the  observation  of  the  acute 
Abigail,  so  well  versed  in  our  domestic  politics, 
for  she  replied  eagerly,  though  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  suavity — 

"  No,  my  lord,  by  no  manner  of  means.  Only 
a   conversation — a  tea-party.      Though,  to   be 
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sure,  there  may  he  cards  introduced,  as  T  recol- 
lect my  Lady  Henniker  is  here,  who  is  so  fond 
of  whist  at  sixpenny  points.11 

"Go  to  your  lady,  and  say  I  desired  you  to 
mention  it  is  my  intention  that  we  should  go  to 
court  to-morrow, — and  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  answer  before  I  go  to  the  House.11 

"  My  lord,11  said  Mrs.  Jefferys,  rustling  into 
the  library  on  her  return  from  the  delivery  of 
my  message,  "  my  lady  desires  me  to  beg  you 
will  give  her  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  in 
her  room  to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as  you 
have  risen.11 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  imaginable,  inform 
your  ladyship.11     On  such  polite  terms  were  we. 

"  Mon  cher"  cried  the  countess  languidly,  as, 
true  to  my  appointment,  I  entered  her  chamber, 
"  I  hope  you  do  not  make  a  point  of  my  going 
to  court  to-day.  You  know  I  have  been  there 
within  these  few  weeks.11 

"  Yes,  but  alone.  It  is  months  since  we  were 
seen  there  together ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  is  whis- 
pered so.11 

"  Suppose  it.  They  may  say  the  same  thing 
of  half  the  couples  in  town.  Is  the  world  always 
p6 
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to  live  in  pairs,  like  the  tenants  of  Noah's 
ark  r 

"  But,  consider,  at  a  court  where  royalty 
makes  conjugality  the  fashion,  of  how  much 
political  importance — " 

"  Political  importance  !  My  dear  lord,  I  per- 
ceive at  once  that  you  have  been  listening  to 
my  father,  who  made  you  promise  to  take  me  to 
court  with  you  to-day.  Well,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  obliged  to  postpone  its  fulfilment,  for  I 
am  really  so  far  from  well — " 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  mirror  in  your  bed  to 
see  how  your  good  looks  will  betray  you." 

"  Looks  are  very  deceptive.  Whatever  mine 
may  pretend,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  been  very 
much  disordered  for  some  days.  That  this 
morning  I  am  only  fit  for  a  barge  airing,  which 
I  had  planned;  in  short,  that  I  am  seriously 
indisposed — " 

"  To  oblige  me.  But,  my  dear  lady,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pity  with  which  your  emaciated  form  and 
languid  eyes  inspire  me,  I  am  seriously  disposed 
to  be  pertinacious ;  the  more  so  because  I  am  per- 
suaded nothing  accelerates  the  removal  and  pre- 
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vents  the  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  mental  dis- 
order under  which  you  are  now  unhappily  labour- 
ing, like  opposition  to  the  caprice.  Here,  Mrs. 
Jefferys,  come  to  your  lady's  assistance  as  coun- 
sellor in  the  important  selection  of  pink,  white, 
or  yellow.  Though,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
should  decidedly  recommend  blue  for  the  robe  of 
an  invalid,  when  the  dress  cannot  be  India  mus- 
lin. Blue,  pale  blue,  gives  so  interesting  an  effect 
of  delicacy.  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  be  ready  punctually  at  twelve  V 

Turning  to  make  my  conge  at  the  door,  1  per- 
ceived Jeiferys  and  her  mistress  exchanging 
looks  of  consternation.  "  Here  is  something 
below  the  surface,1'  I  thought ;  but  no  jealous 
suspicion  entered  my  mind.  The  knowledge  of 
my  wife's  disdain  of  love  and  coldness  of  heart 
afforded  me  ample  security.  She  had  a  dozen 
most  intimate  female  friends  ;  but,  among  all  her 
admirers,  not  a  single  intimate  male  acquaint- 
ance, if  I  except  Bosworth,  whom  I  and  every- 
body else  always  did  except ;  one  scarcely  knew 
why,  unless  that  he  was  too  poor  and  too  pru- 
dent to  be  any  other  than  the  very  humble 
familiar  of  any  lady  who  could  be  compromised. 
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My  countess  descended  from  her  dressing- 
room  punctually  at  twelve. 

"  Charming  !  I  must  confess  that  you  are 
always  the  best  dressed  woman  in  London."', 

?  Pray,  my  lord,  remember  having  thought  so 
next  time  you  are  about  to  growl  over  my  bills.'" 

"  Oh  !  if  the  bills  were  all ! — But  now,  my 
lady,  you  have  put  me  into  such  good  humour 
by  this  compliance,  that  if  you  can  only  say  you 
have  abolished  that  odious  Pharaoh  bank  as  I 
begged  you — " 

"  Dear,  my  lord,  pray  don't  let's  talk  of  any 
thing  you  think  odious.  But  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  generous — " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  madam,"'1  replied  I, 
laughing,  "  and  whether  I  had  or  not  a  minute 
ago,  I  have  now  a  mind  to  be  discreet.  This 
peach-blossom  and  gold  silk  is  wonderfully  be- 
coming to  you.  But  why  wear  rubies?  Only 
the  other  day  I  heard  you  remark,  and  I  thought 
with  much  truth,  that  it  was  a  want  of  etiquette 
not  to  appear  with  the  family  diamonds  at  court. 
My  mother  thought  so  also,  and  so  I  under- 
stand does  her  majesty.  Villetort,  desire  Mrs. 
Jefferys  to  bring  my  lady's  large  diamonds." 
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"  No,  my  lord,  said  the  countess,  "  we  are 
late,  and  I  would  rather  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  changing  them." 

"  Excuse  me ;  we  have  plenty  of  time,  and 
I  must  see  you  look  perfect." 

"  My  lord,"  returned  the  countess,  a  storm 
gathering  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  swelling  her 
scarlet  lip,  "  the  more  one  concedes,  I  perceive, 
the  more  you  encroach.  You  are  positively 
growing  a  tyrant,  an  Abomilique,  except  the 
beard.  Allow  me  at  least  to  follow  my  own 
inclination  in  a  trifling  matter  of  dress." 

"  Would  any  reasonable  woman  refuse  to 
wear  diamonds  instead  of  rubies,  diamonds  more 
suited  to  her  attire  and  the  occasion,  because 
it  was  her  husband's  request  f1 

"  The  fact  then  is,  my  lord,  if  the  truth  must 
out,  1  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  knowledge 
of  an  annoyance  until  it  was  remedied.  Having 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  cord  of  my 
neckband,  which  is  rather  too  tight,  I  have  sent 
the  diamonds  to  be  restrung." 

"  When  did  you  send  them  V 

"  A  few  days  ago." 
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"  To  Debenham's  P 

"  To  Debenham's,  or  to  Bellington's  ;   I  forget 

which:1 

"  A  few  days  ago.  Then  of  course  they 
have  restrung  it  by  this  time.  Villetort,  desire 
one  of  the  men  to  go  to  Debenham's  and  to 
Bellington's,  and  ask  them  to  send  instantly 
her  ladyship's  diamonds. " 

"  My  lord,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  few  days 
since  I  desired  Mrs.  Jefferys  to  send  the  neck- 
lace either  to  Debenham  or  Bellington  ;  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  she  did  so  immediately,  and 
quite  improbable  that  it  should  be  ready.  There- 
fore you  will  excuse  my  countermanding  your 
lordship's  order  to  Villetort." 

Mrs.  Jefferys  entered  at  this  moment  with 
a  made  face  of  extreme  distress, — 

"  Oh !  my  lady,  I  have  been  so  very  unfor- 
tunate as  to  mislay  the  key  of  the  drawer  of 
the  bureau,  in  which  is  your  ladyship's  casket. 
It  is  particularly  unlucky  just  now,  madam, 
but  really  your  ladyship's  rubies  look  beautiful." 

"  Then  you  did  not  send  the  necklace  to 
Bellington's  ?" 
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"  To  BellingWs,  my  lady  P 

"  Or  to  Debenhains,  which  was  itP  The 
countess  telegraphed  skilfully. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  returned  the  clever  Abigail 
with  quick  intelligence.  "  If  you  remember, 
your  ladyship  said  afterwards  you  would  take 
it  and  speak  about  it  yourself.1'' 

Villetort  here  laid  upon  a  table  a  white  paper 
package,  neatly  tied  and  sealed,  which  very 
much  resembled  a  case  of  jewellery. 

"  Here,  said  I,"  affecting  not  to  have  paid 
attention  to  the  dialogue  between  her  ladyship 
and  Jefferys,  "is,  I  believe,  the  identical  neck- 
lace, arrived  very  a-propos.  Allow  me  to  see, 
exactly." 

It  was  indeed  the  necklace,  in  a  new  case, 
containing  also  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  were 
the  words,  "  I  hurried  the  man,  having  learnt 
that  you  might  want  it,"  written  in  a  hand  which 
I  did  not  know,  if  it  were  not  Bos  worth's. 
There  was  a  mystery  !  a  mystery  which  the 
fates,  who  sometimes  doubtless  amuse  them 
with  entangling  circumstances,  chose  by  the 
strangest  accident  to  unravel  very  speedily. 
That  night  I  went  to  the  Opera  alone,  for  my 
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countess  had  declined  accompanying  me,  and  I 
sat  in  a  club-box  on  the  ground  tier.  It  was 
extremely  warm,  and  being  the  first  man,  and 
consequently  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  pleased,  I 
left  the  door  open.  That  of  the  adjoining  box 
was  also  open,  and  I  thoughtlessly  lent  some 
attention  to  the  elevated  voices  of  my  neigh- 
bours, whom  I  found  to  be  a  young  attache 
and  a  pretty  little  girl,  who  not  many  months 
before  had  married  for  love. 

"  Where  on  earth  did  you  get  those  diamonds, 
Matty !  with  your  pale  face  you  look  so  ex- 
tremely like  one  of  those  white  wax  flambeaux 
amidst  a  blaze  of  glass  drops.  You  hired  them, 
didn't  you  V 

"  Of  course ;  for  court." 
"  Ridiculous  !  who  lent  them  V 
"  You  are  not  to  know  all  my  secrets.*'1 
"  Let  me  look,  they  are  only  paste." 
"  Paste,  oh  dear  no  !  I  was  assured  they  had 
been  pawned  by  a  duchess  :" 

"  And  you  are  to  pay  for  them  accordingly. 
Pray  do  leave  off  believing  everything  that  is 
assured  you." 

"  You  are  in  an  ill  mood,  Richard.     I  wish 
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some  one  would  come  and  say  civil  things  to 
me,  as  you  used  before  we  were  married.  Who 
is  in  the  next  box  ?     Do  see  for  me  V 

"  Lord " 

"  Oh  !  the  nicest  personage. " 

"  With  the  handsomest  countess.  My  lord," 
said  Vessey  to  me,  "  I  wish  you  would  come 
into  our  box  for  five  minutes.  My  wife  wants 
to  talk  to  you,  and  I  want  to  run  away  from 
her." 

I  entered  their  box,  and  while  talking  and  hear- 
ing nothings,  was  very  naturally  led  to  observe 
the  diamonds  which  had  been  pawned  by  a 
duchess  ;  and  quite  as  naturally  to  examine  them 
again  and  again,  from  the  moment  I  was  first 
convinced  that  they  belonged  to  my  wife.  Indeed, 
not  being  mounted  according  to  recent  fashion, 
but  simply  two  rows  of  small  diamond  stars 
strung  together  by  means  of  a  ribbon  through 
gold  loops,  as  my  mother  had  worn  them,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  mistake  them.  Undoubtedly, 
then,  the  necklace  in  the  new  case  which  had 
arrived  in  the  morning,  a  little  too  late,  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  paste  substitute  for 
the  one  parted  with. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Reflections — "  Who  knoweth  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  V 
— An  important  conversation  overheard — Denouement  of 
the  career  of  a  female  gamester — A  brief  tragedy — Flight 
— Escape — The  highwayman. 

"  Who  knoweth  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  f 
This  is  a  simple  sentiment,  and  yet  those  who 
feel  not  its  force  may  believe  that  they  have  had 
little  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  The 
good  events  of  our  existence  are  generally  long 
waited  and  watched  for,  as  a  ship  returning  with 
a  cargo  of  price.  The  evil  events  are  chiefly 
sudden.  They  surprise  us  in  our  most  careless 
moods,  as  waves  surprise  the  feet  of  the  pleased 
and  careless  loiterer  by  the  sea-shore,  while 
gathering  shells,  or  gazing  upon  the  calm  future 
of  the  distant  main.  A  day  rises  upon  us — I 
speak  of  the  undisciplined  children  of  impulse — 
and  we  neither  hope  nor  dread  aught  from  it. 
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Yet  that  day  proves,  perchance,  the  greatest 
epoch  of  our  lives.  Then  we  first  behold  the 
face,  we  form  the  acquaintance,  we  offend  the 
friend,  we  adopt  or  we  reject  the  counsel,  we 
yield  to  the  temptation,  we  conceive  the  scheme, 
we  make  the  election,  or  commit  the  act,  which 
is  to  influence  our  destiny.  The  act  or  series  of 
acts  which  decide  our  destiny,  it  is  true,  spring 
from  our  own  volition  ;  but  that  volition  takes 
its  character  from  the  mind  from  which  it 
emanates,  and  that  mind  owes  to  circumstances 
its  formation.  A  wise  mind,  producing  a  right 
volition,  originates  a  prudent  act ;  an  incompe- 
tent mind,  a  wrong  volition  and  an  unwise  act. 
To  the  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of 
that  mind,  the  acts  emanating  from  it  must  be 
attributable.  Often  is  the  influence  of  those 
circumstances  antecedent  to  our  actual  existence ; 
always  independent  of  our  control.  Is  not  here 
fatality  \  And  what  is  fatality  but  design,  de- 
sign but  Providence?  The  Providence  which, 
having  ordained  them,  weighs  in  the  scale  of  its 
merciful  justice,  trials  with  errors.  Let  me 
return  from  a  digression,  arising  naturally  from 
the  events  I  am  about  to  record,  and  yet  assimi- 
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lating  better  to  the  solitude  in  which  I  narrate 
them,  than  to  the  mundane  scene  where  those 
events  took  place. 

Some  weeks  after  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  I  returned  from  a  supper  at  Bellamy's, 
after  having  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  very  late,  purposely  late  ;  for  I  knew 
there  was  to  be  that  evening,  at  home,  one  of 
those  assemblies  which  always,  after  most  of  the 
young  dancing  people  had  retired,  terminated 
with  deep  play;  and  I  had  conceived  such  an 
aversion  for  play,  as  the  origin  of  so  much  of  my 
domestic  discomfort,  that  I  was  always  irritated 
by  witnessing  its  introduction,  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  prohibited  it  in  my  house,  if  I  could 
have  done  so  without  closing  my  doors  to  more 
than  half  our  acquaintance.  The  porter  was 
dozing  when  I  reached  home,  my  pale,  sleepy 
valet  gladly  received  permission  to  retire  after 
having  carried  a  lamp  to  my  dressing  room ; 
but  I,  in  no  mood  for  repose,  looked  into  and 
then  sauntered  through  the  principal  suite  of 
apartments.  Guests,  servants,  lights  were  gone. 
The  gleam  from  those  on  the  staircase  sufficed, 
however,  to  enable  me  to  pioneer  my  way  amid 
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rout-chairs,  tables,  ottomans,  and  sofas.  I 
traversed  two  and  entered  the  third  withdrawing- 
room,  which  opened  upon  a  stone  platform,  sur- 
rounded by  a  balustrade,  overlooking  the  garden 
court.  This  balcony  was  almost  filled  with 
exotics.  Amidst  them  a  small  jet  cfeau  fell  into 
a  marble  basin,  on  each  side  of  which  rose  a 
classic  statue.  As  I  imagined,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  servants,  the  windows  were 
still  unclosed,  and  feeling  the  pure,  fragrant, 
starlight  air  grateful  to  my  fevered  brow,  I 
stretched  myself  on  a  couch.  A  voice  startled 
me,  a  voice  whose  sweetness  was  familiar, 
though  not  the  sadness  of  its  present  tones. 

"  Love  !  Oh,  do  not  profane  the  word.  I 
cannot  endure  to  hear  it  from  lips  that  have 
proffered  it  again  and  again  as  falsely  as  your's, 
a  thousand  times.  From  you  to  me,  from  one 
world-weary  heart  to  another,  what  mockery  is 
it  !  The  mockery  of  that  which  should  be 
hallowed.  You  smile  at  my  earnestness.  This 
mood,  which  under  the  influence  of  night  and 
yonder  stars  and  our  strange  ties,  I  now  reveal 
to  you,  doubtless  appears  anomalous  to  my 
nature.     But  you,  Bosworth,  even  you  can  be 
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earnest.  You  are  not  the  being  without  a  pur- 
pose he  is.  I  read  deep  feelings  in  you.  What 
they  are  I  know  not.  It  may  be  hate,  it  may 
be  malice  or  ambition.  But  this  I  know,  that 
love  is  not  among  them.  Nay,  never  swear  it. 
I,  too,  am  dead  to  love.  But  I  have  loved. 
Yes,  take  the  confession,  "'tis  my  first  weak- 
ness." 

"  You  have  loved  !" 

"  Years,  years  ago.  Long,  tedious,  unprofit- 
able years  ago  ;  in  girlhood,  I  loved.  But  one 
far  different,  Bosworth,  either  to  you  or  him. 
One  to  love  whom  was  to  love  goodness,  virtue. 
One  worthy  of  a  woman's  love.  Ah  !  would 
that  I  had  loved  more  like  a  woman.  But  I 
was  of  the  world  ;  the  world  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  me.  Between  my  love  and  me  arose  its 
pomps  and  pleasures.  I  could  not  defy  it.  I 
could  not  renounce  it,  Bosworth." 

"  You  chose  wisely.  You  were  not  fitted  for 
obscurity." 

"  No  ;  you  are  right.  But  would  to  God  I 
had  been.     Hark  P 

"  I  hear  nothing.  Yet  let  us  not  lose 
these   moments   of  privacy.     You   have   inter- 
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dieted  the  word  love,  but  name  my  sentiments 
as  you  will;  let  them  plead  to  induce  you  to 
promise  that  to-morrow  you  will  redeem  the 
pledge — " 

"  No  more.  Bos  worth,  desist ;  I  command 
you.     Remember  what  you  ask." 

"  Only,  dearest  lady,  what  methinks  I  have  a 
right—" 

"  A  right !"  reiterated  my  countess  haughtily. 

"  To  hope  for." 

"  True,  true.  But  you  will  not  exert  that 
right ;  you  will  not  press  the  fulfilment  of  those 
conditions — " 

"  Madam,  if  not  more  kind,  be  less  unjust. 
Remember  the  extent  of  the  services  I  have  ren- 
dered you  ;  above  all,  of  the  service  I  am  about 
to  render  you.  Remember  that  through  my  aid 
and  responsibility  a  few  days  will  see  you  quit 
and  clear  of  your  involvements,  though  my  last 
acre  goes  for  it ;  or,  exposed  in  the  world's  eye, 
disgraced,  and  possibly  repudiated  by  your  hus- 
band. A  sentence  that  will  condemn  you  to 
drag  out  the  remainder  of  your  life,  exiled  from 
society,  and  enduring  all  the  miserable  priva 
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tions  of  penury.  And  what  is  the  alternative 
from  which  you  so  shrink?  To  give  to  love, 
humble,  patient,  and  devoted  as  mine,  the  reward 
it  has  so  well  earned." 

"Bosworth,  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me. 
There  is  no  truth  in  your  tone.  I  feel  that  I 
am  in  your  toils.  I  know  not  how  to  escape 
from  them ;  but  do  not  suppose  I  am  deceived. 
Hatred  for  the  husband,  rather  than  love  for  the 
wife,  is  your  inciting  motive.  The  triumph  you 
seek  is  his  dishonour." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  Bos- 
worth rejoined  with  a  bitter,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
irrepressible  irony  of  tone — 

"  Madam,  since  you  imagine  you  are  so  well 
skilled  in  reading  minds,  tell  me  what  you  sup- 
pose likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
could  hate  well  enough  to  buy  his  rival's  dis- 
honour with  his  own  ruin,  if  he  were  baffled, 
after  giving  his  best  pains  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  will  ?  Failing  to  triumph,  do  you  not  think 
he  might  feign  to  have  triumphed ;  especially  if 
letters,  confidences,  pecuniary  obligations,  all 
favoured !" 
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"  I  think  there  cannot  be  so  base  a  vil- 
lain." 

"  Nor  I ;  and  if  there  is,  his  name's  not  Bos- 
worth." 

"  But,  dearest,  sweetest,"  he  continued,  his 
voice  sinking  into  silvery  tones,  which  gained  in 
effect  from  contrasting  with  the  harsh  impetuo- 
sity that  had  preceded  them,  "  why,  at  this  deli- 
cious hour  of  midnight,  made  for  love  and  for 
all  thoughts  and  feelings  soft  and  serene  as  yon- 
der starry  skies,  conjure  these  hideous  images  \ 
Unconscious  must  you  be  indeed  of  your  own 
beauty  and  fascination  if  you  can  doubt  the  man 
who  swears  he  loves  you,  or  deem  that  any  other 
motive  could  mingle  with  the  absorbing  hope  of 
winning  you.  Yes,  I  love  you  ;  and  in  you  love 
my  first  and  my  last.  Love  you  not  as  a  cold 
image  of  perfection,  the  creature  of  imagination, 
but  as  a  glorious  reality,  a  luminary  whose  very 
spots  are  made  of  light,  whose  errors  are  more 
attractive  than  others'  virtues." 

The  countess  listened  silently,  that  is,  com- 
placently. His  adroit  flattery  was  acceptable, 
because  it  reconciled  her  to  herself. 
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u  Never,  never  doubt  that  I  love  you.  All 
that  I  ask  now  is  this  belief.  You  will  grant  it, 
will  you  not,  sweetest  V 

His  voice  sunk  into  the  lowest,  blandest  whis- 
pers. The  conference  lengthened ;  he  drew 
closer  to  her,  and  was  not  repulsed.  After  a 
while  her  averted  head  and  brief  replies  beto- 
kened irresolution  about  to  yield  promise  to  per- 
suasion. It  was  done.  The  word  u  to-morrow" 
was  exchanged  between  them,  audibly  exchanged. 
"  Never  !"  I  cried,  leaping  from  the  couch.  My 
sword  gleamed,  for  a  moment,  brightly  in  the 
starlight.     With  that  flash  he  fell. 

"  Help  !  save  us  !  save  us  !"  faintly  shrieked 
the  countess,  attempting  to  gain  the  door.  I 
caught  her  clasped  hands,  held  with  an  iron 
grasp  her  bare  white  arms,  and  for  a  while  we 
remained,  with  intense  gaze,  silently  riveted 
upon  each  other's  faces ;  mine  glaring  the  fury 
of  my  soul,  her  dark  orbs  transfixed  with  hor- 
ror. They  rolled  wildly ;  the  whites  only  were 
visible  ;  reason  and  consciousness  receded. 
Colourless  as  marble  she  slowly  sunk  down  in 
a  swoon. 
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I  paused  only  a  moment.  Guided  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  I  rapidly  descended 
into  the  garden,  unfastened  the  gate  which  led 
from  it  to  the  stables,  entered  the  single  open 
one,  in  which,  according  to  immemorial  family 
custom,  stood  a  horse  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
threw  across  him  the  bags,  enveloped  myself  in 
the  horseman's  cloak  I  found  at  hand,  possessed 
myself  of  the  key  of  an  outer  gate  which  had 
been  also  left,  in  case  of  need,  beside  the  lan- 
tern, mounted  and  sallied  forth. 

My  mind  was  too  wild  a  chaos  of  thought  to 
admit  of  my  taking  cognizance  of  any  external 
objects.  I  remarked  nothing  until  I  found  my- 
self, it  might  be  an  hour  afterwards,  winding 
round  the  base  of  ShooterVhill,  the  outlines  of 
its  wooded  height  indistinctly  revealed  by  the 
murky  halo  of  a  newly-risen  moon,  and  tinted 
with  the  purple  hues  of  breaking  dawn.  Scarcely 
had  I  turned  into  one  of  the  by-paths  leading 
towards  Eltham,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  re- 
sounded behind  me,  and  a  tall  muffled  figure, 
mounted  on  a  horse  of  almost  colossal  size, 
passed  me  at  a  rapid  pace.  My  own  steed 
broke  again  into   a   gallop  ;    but  the  object  in 
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advance  was  almost  immediately  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  reverie  again  absorbed  me,  until 
suddenly  roused  by  the  imperative  utterance  of 
the  word  "  Stand  !"  I  perceived  that  my  road 
was  barred  by  the  gigantic  figure  I  had  before 
seen.  The  rider  rigidly  erect,  cloaked  from 
head  to  foot  in  black,  and  masked ;  the  dark 
charger  motionless  as  if  of  bronze. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life,"  pronounced  the 
stranger,  in  deliberate  and  sepulchral  accents. 

"  I  have  no  purse  with  me." 

"  Your  money  or  your  life."   A  pistol  clicked. 

"  I  repeat  that  I  have  none  about  me.  Here, 
though,  is  my  watch,  and  here  a  brooch  and 
ring." 

A  large,  powerful,  sable-covered  arm  was 
slowly  raised,  and  slightly  extended ;  a  large 
black-gloved  hand  clutched  the  offerings  I  prof- 
fered, and  disposed  of  them  beneath  the  cloak, 
and  then  for  the  third  time  was  pronounced,  in 
precisely  the  same  measured  tone — 

"  Your  money  or  your  life." 

"  Man,  fire,  or  let  me  pass.  This  delay  to  me 
is  death,  death  far  worse  than  that  you  threaten. 
Know  that  I,  too,  am  a  felon ;    a  murderer  flee- 
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ing  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Once  more  I 
say,  then,  fire,  or  let  me  on." 

The  sable  figure  recoiled  a  pace,  and  gazed, 
I  could  perceive  from  his  attitude,  though  his 
features  were  disguised,  a  moment  steadily  upon 
me.  When  he  spoke  again  his  tones  had  lost 
their  assumed  solemnity. 

"■  Murder  !  an  ill  trade  for  such  as  you.  And 
you  are  trying  to  escape  justice  without  money  ? 
Ha,  ha  !  It  is  plain  you  are  new  at  it.  Here,1"' 
said  he,  returning  my  watch  and  ornaments, 
"  take  them  back,  and  take  this  also,"  he  added, 
throwing  a  heavy  purse.  "  Your  horse,  I  hear, 
is  like  to  cast  a  shoe.  'Twill  help  you  to  get 
her  shod ;  besides, 

'  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go.'  " 

I  might  have  demurred,  I  might  have  thanked 
him,  but  ere  I  sufficiently  recovered  from  my 
surprise,  to  be  able  to  do  either,  the  highway- 
man had  disappeared  in  darkness  and  distance. 
Onward,  across  the  country,  at  a  rapid  pace,  for 
many  miles  I  urged  my  steed,  and  having,  at  the 
first  post   town  at  which    I   arrived,   procured 
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another  in  exchange  for  her,  by  means  of  repre- 
senting myself  as  the  bearer  of  an  express,  I 
made  my  way,  in  two  days,  to  a  fishing  hamlet 
on  the  coast,  whence  embarking  in  an  open  boat, 
I  arrived  and  landed  in  France. 


END  of  vol.  n 
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